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A GOOD PRODUCT DESERVES GOOD BEARINGS 


Your business is building good machinery—indispensable farm tractors, for example, 
which enable the farmer to do his work quickly, efficiently, and at lower cost. y Our 
business is building good bearings—dependable bearings that live up to the same 
high standards you establish for your own equipment. Because Bower bearings are 
Spher-O-Honed, they stay in perfect adjustment indefinitely, they last much longer and 
require little or no maintenance. x: Your equipment deserves good bearings, and that’s 
the kind of bearings Bower makes. Specify them and you'll find—as have leading 


manufacturers of machinery like yours—that Bower bearings are an outstanding value. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY © Detroit 14, Michigan 


3OWER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 




















In newspapers, magazines and matches? 

Boxes, bags and books? Or some other way? 
Yes, the average American uses 357 

pounds of paper products a year! 

The puffing paper mills of the U. S. and 
Canada roll outa truly prodigious amount 
of paper in every conceivable weight and 
texture—28-million tons annually. 

In 1948 a single U. S. newspaper used 
enough newsprint to stretch to the moon 
18 times! Yet, while some 24-billion copies 
of books, magazines and newspapers are 
published each year, paper used in print- 
ing and publishing consumes only about 
33% of the industry's output. 

The remainder goes into boxes, bags, 
writing papers, wrapping papers, specialty 
papers, building board and paper, and 
containers to package everything from 
cement to cinnamon cookies. 


“Vision ts Indispensable tao Progress” 


“How will you have 
your 357 lbs. of paper this year, sir?” 


Wood pulp, from which paper is made, 
is also used to make molded wood prod- 
ucts, tire cord, rayon, cellophane and other 
synthetics. 

The industry's deep-rooted interest in 
woodland conservation is evidenced by the 
planting of millions of seedlings every 
year, its scientific growth of trees as a 
crop, and its broad educational activities. 

Continuing research, guided and encour- 
aged by forward-looking management, is 
largely responsible for the paper industry's 
achievements. Today's research objectives 
include new uses for pulp and paper, im- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


proved quality, lower costs, and wider 
by-product salvage. 

The pulp and paper industry may well 
be proud of its plants, its products, and 
its progress. 

Industrial progress, in turn, springs 
from industrial profits. For out of profits, 
companies build new factories, buy mod- 
ern tools and equipment, provide more 
jobs, and pay a return on the capital 
which is so essential to the continuing 





industrial develop- 
ment of America. 














































Follow the Footsteps 
of “Walking Charlie’ 


Ad Cut Your 


“Walking Charlie,’ the eight-legged wonder of the 
shoe industry, is no Rube Goldberg contraption. 
Not by a country mile. It’s an accurate measuring 
device for comparing the materials, construction, 
and wearability of men’s and women’s shoes. It’s 
an idea in action... the sound idea of testing products 
before they're put to work. 


Why not Test Potts? 


It pays off with shoes. It pays off with paints. Try 

it and see. Compare any paint you choose with 
Barreled Sunlight paint... not in the can but on the 
wall. Simply test a gallon of each... thinned ac- 
cording to directions and properly applied. Check 
closely the comparative results...in yardage; in 
solid coverage per Coat; in appearance after drying; 
and, in painting time required, a factor that represents 1 
80% of the cost of a good paint job. 

You'll see which is best with this test. You'll find 
that for a lower over-all cost, Barreled Sunlight will 
give you a better-looking, longer-lasting paint job 
than any other paint on the market. 











NE BS 


iN: 


Think it over. Talk it over with the Barreled Sun- 
light representative. He'll call at your request. Write. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
1-1 Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 











sere Barreled Sunlight 


In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's o Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


It always costs more not to paint! 


A.0. Smith Builds ELECTRIC MOTORS 


for hundreds 
of products; 









including 
CINCINNATI 
SHEARS 





Ask the A.O. Smith man about electric motors 
for both special and standard uses 








To help you integrate motor de- 
sign with product design—to 
achieve the most efficient and 
most economical operation— 
the research and engineering 
staff at A.O. Smith is at your 
disposal. If you seek improved 
performance in your product, 


WRITE FOR A.O. SMITH BULLETIN No. EM-152 


if you require special character- 
istics in your power component, 
in custom-built or in standard 
electric motors, consult the 
A.O. Smith man. Typical of his 
service is the machine tool, 
illustrated here, of The Cincin- 
nati Shaper Co. 








24-HOUR MOTOR SERVICE 


To more than 200 authorized service stations, 
A.O. Smith Product Service Division provides fast, 
low-cost electric-motor service, on a 24-hour, off- 
the-shelf basis. Factory Service Branches and 
Warehouses at Union, N.J., Chicago, Dallas, 
Los Angeles. 





rd CINCINNATI ALL-STEEL SHEAR 


Cuts sheet metal to micrometer-measure toler- 
ances, and shears with this accuracy at high 
speed. Automatic hydraulic hold-downs clamp 
any gage metal with firm pressure. Fine adjust- 
ments for the 4-edge knives assure more effi- 
cient use of the keen edge and longer life. All 
standard Shear sizes, 10 gage to 14 inches. 





A. O. SMITH ELECTRIC MOTOR for the 
Cincinnati Shear is 5 hp, 1800 rpm, a punch- 
press type with high starting torque, 8 to 13% 
slip—an open motor, frame 225, with pre- 
lubricated double shielded ball bearings. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 





A.O. Smith Corporation « New York + Boston «+ Cleveland 


e Chicago e Detroit « Milwaukee «+ Houston «¢ Tulsa 
e Denver e Seattle « Los Angeles «+ San Francisco 
Motor Export Department: 13 East 40th St., New York 16 








» SHOCK-PROOF 
SHIPPING BOX 


You can't take chances in shipping 
delicate, precision equipment. If 
such equipment is damaged in 
transit, your customer will prob- 
ably look elsewhere the next time 
he places an order. Whatever your 
product, the H & D Package Labo- 
ratory can work out a safe, de- 
pendable, economical packaging 
method that will protect your 


goodwill . . . and your profits! 





Use the 


» LUGGAGE BOX 
for Extra Sales Appeal 


Promotion of seasonal merchan- 
dise is but one of many success- 
ful applications of the H & D tug- 
gage box. Use it to add extra 
value to your product, to win extra 
sales appeal. It makes your prod- 
uct easier to carry, easier to use. 
Your dealers will endorse it—be 
cause it displays well, simplifies 
the selling job, reduces selling 
costs, eliminates repacking and 
wrapping. 


PLY PAK* 


A Packaging Material 
of a Thousand Uses 





PLYPAK™ is a corrugated packing 
material that combines several 
thicknesses of corrugated paper to 
form a protective ‘blanket’ which 
is ideal for packaging fragile mer- 
chandise. Clean and easy to 
handle, PLYPAK*™ is simply 
‘“‘wrapped'’ around a product, 


gives it a soft, close-fitting cushion 


that defies shock. Ask for sample. 
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Emmett Kelly, the famous clown, and a youth- 
ful admirer at the Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus in Madison Square Garden. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















THE CIRCUS! The thrill of thrills 
for 138 orphans and the telephone 
girls who made it all possible 


W there ever such happiness for a 
group of eager, excited youngsters as that 
day at the circus! 

It all started with the telephone girls 
who had taken gifts to the orphanage at 
Christmas. Someone said it would be nice to 
take three or four of the kids to the circus. 

The idea spread and all the girls began 
chipping in. Seon there was money enough 
to take not just three or four but 138! 

It was a wondrous day and when it was 
over it was difficult to say who was happier 
—the young sleepyheads going home on the 
buses or those who made it all possible. 

We mention this because it tells a great 
deal about the kind of people in the tele- 
phone business. They try to be good neigh- 
bors and good citizens, as well as good 
telephone people. 

The very nature of telephone work brings 
them close to the lives and the problems 
and the emergencies of many people. Their 
spirit of helpfulness and service extends to 
many activities beyond the job. 

It may be a welfare drive. Or being 
ever-ready to lend a hand in worth-while 
community affairs. Or just by helping a 
number of orphaned youngsters have a 
happy day at the circus. 























"Ots ie i that makes sensé tome /” 


“No more looking for the right stamp... 
or running out of the right stamps, and 
running down to the postoffice with a fistful 
of letters you have to buy stamps for, and 
stick on!...I always took more of a licking 
than I gave—with that glue! Foo! A postage 
meter prints the stamp I need . . . Just press 


the whatzis—and a first edition, every time! 


*No more slopping around with dirty 
sponges or pounding envelope flaps that 
won't play dead. A meter seals as it stamps! 
No more keeping stamps in that tin box— 
and keeping office chiselers out of it. Now 
the postage is all under the hood, where 
the meter takes care of it—not me! 


‘No more getting stuck getting out 





mail every night—almost willing to 





Originators of the postage meter 
makers of mailing machines 
93 cities in the U. S. and Canada 


marry the wrong guy to get away from it all! 
A postage meter is the working girl’s pal!... 
stamps and seals a flock of letters in a few 
minutes. The darn machine can even count! 

“It’s modern magic, the kind that makes 
sense to me!” 

Yes...we know you don’t put in a 
postage meter merely to please the girls in 
the office. But the convenience and efficiency 
in handling mail . . . the postage and transit 
time that metered mail saves... will make 
a meter a real economy in any size office. 
Pleasing the girls is a plus, and not a bad 


idea, either! 


J - 
Whuerner you mail few or many letters 
a day...call or write for illustrated booklet, 
“So You Have No Mailing Problems?” 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


= Postage Meter 


PITNEY -BOWES, Inc. 
1409 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


largest 


offices in 
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THE COVER 


What can labor unity mean from a 

practical, political standpoint? The an- 
swer to that depends today on two busy 
men—Joseph D. Keenan and Jack Kroll, 
veteran trade unionists who are doing a 
new kind of job. : 
e Attack Shapers—Keenan and_ Kroll 
are the top men, respectively, in the 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. political action ma 
chines. They have full-time responsibil 
ity for their unions’ campaigns to 
change the national political map in 
1950. Their particular targets on the 
chart are the black (Republican) states 
and the white (Dixiecrat) states. 

A.F.L. and C.1.O. political campaigns 
are conceived, financed, and run sep- 
arately. ‘Theoretically, there’s no con- 
nection at all between them. But in 
practice there is. ‘That's because both 
Keenan and Kroll ‘are practical men, 
who don’t like to duplicate costs and 
efforts. 

from informal telephone and lunch- 

con discussions between the two. has 
grown a much broader cooperation.: ‘To- 
day, Keenan and Kroll are together fre- 
quently, meshing A.F’.L. and C.1.O. ac- 
tivities. They're doing it so well that 
there’s a lot of talk about merging union 
political wings. 
e The Men—Kcenan is a veteran craft 
union leader. He has been a member 
of A.F.L.’s electrical workers’ union for 
36 vears, has served many vears as secrc 
tary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. Quiet and conservative, he has 
been used many times as a_trouble- 
shooter by A.F.L., a labor-diplomat by 
the government 

Kroll, a vice president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 
got his tutoring in labor politics from 
Sidney Hillman. For vears he served as 
Hillman’s right-hand man, first’ in 
A.C.W.A., then in C.I.O.’s_ Political 
Action Committee. He took over as 
head of P.A.C. when Hillman died in 
1946. 


Complete story on labor's political program starts 
f ? pont f 
page 25 Cover phot f / Il’ yma 
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How ONE-THIRD AS much MY LOW toaps 10 TIMES AS MANY SHIPS 


“Best I ever saw,” said the equipment 
foreman about the nylon cargo net you 
see in action here. And this is why he 
said it: 

An ordinary cargo net usually needs 
repairing after loading as few as four 
ships. But this net made of Du Pont 
nylon fibers has now passed its 36th 
job. And it’s still in excellent shape; no 
repairs required. 

For all its strength and durability, 
the nylon net weighs only one-third as 
much as other nets. (Note how much 
less bulky is the nylon net on the left in 
the small illustration.) One man can 
easily carry it. And a nylon net is light 
and strong whether wet or dry. It’s not 
weakened by rot or mildew. 


This longer-lasting cargo net is just 


one of the many industrial uses for ny- 
lon rope. Such rope has great tough- 
ness and abrasion resistance—stands up 
against high speeds and temperatures 
when used for power transmission drives. 
It takes terrific shock loadings, and has 
amazing flex life. 


How can nylon benefit you? There are 
countless uses for nylon fibers besides 
rope. Nylon makes a product tough and 
durable. It can increase a product’s 
strength—decrease its weight. Nylon 
fabric is elastic and resilient. Nylon fab- 
rics can be “heat set’’ to hold shape. 
And nylon resists deterioration by mil- 
dew, soil and marine rot, petroleum oils 
and alkalies. 


You’ll find how many industries are 
using nylon to cut costs and improve 


For nylon.. . for rayon.. . for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


products by reading the 32-page book- 
let, “Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry.” 
Write for your copy. And tell us your 
fiber and fabric problems. We’ll gladly 
try to help you. Address Room 6510-R, 
Nylon Division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 


REG_u.s. Pat OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 










For Westinghouse 
hree- 
-nale-phase and t 
a 1 to 20 hp es 
frame 203 to 326 a-c moto 


phase 





Nother 





The Broadest Exchange Plan! 


Since February, 1949, Life-Line motors have 
offered you the broadest exchange plan in in- 
dustry. All 1 to 20-hp, single-phase and three- 
phase a-c motors in frame 203 to 326 are in- 
cluded. No other manufacturer of motors—large 
or small—provides exchange service that com- 
pares in scope to this new Life-Line Motor 
Exchange Service. 

120 Westinghouse exchange points assure you 
rush motor replacement service anywhere in the 
United States. Replacement motors, covered by 
this plan, are in stock, ready to be speeded to 
you at any time. 

And what’s more, if a motor fails during 
warranty period, it may be exchanged free for a 
motor of identical rating. The exchange price, 
beyond warranty, 7s not dependent on the time in 
service... one year, five years or ten years. 


you can 6E SURE.. i its 


Westinghouse 
























This service is one more advantage you get 
with Life-Line motors. Add this to all-steel con- 
struction ... pre-lubricated bearings ... an 
indicated savings of $750 per year per 100 
motors ... and you'll see why Life-Line has 
gained leading acceptance in the motor industry. 

Complete details on the Life-Line Exchange 
Service—lists of exchange points and motor 
ratings covered—are given in the new booklet 
SM-5243. Get your copy today from your nearby 
Westinghouse representative or write direct to 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. J-21533 


Westinghouse 


Motors 
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Business this week could feed on quite a platter of good news. 

Steel seemed quite likely to avoid a strike. This should help other manu- 
facturers settle wage disputes (although it won’t hush John L. Lewis). 

Unemployment was declining. Employment was being maintained on a 
little better than seasonal basis. 

The President’s economic advisers agreed that a turn for the better 
had come; they figured the August gain about wiped out the July drop. 

The ABC monetary talks ended and the meetings of the World Bank and 
the Monetary Fund began without worsening anybody’s dollar crisis—and 
some positive help may have come out of these high-level powwows. 

* 

Wall Street’s tickers have buzzed out a message of cheer. Stock prices 
had been trying to resume their rise last week. This week, they did. On 
Tuesday they had their best single day’s rise since the middle of last 
June while volume of trading was the highest since March (page 96). 

It was as though the market were saying: ‘Well, we have had the 
postwar recession we dreaded so much, and it wasn’t half bad.’ 

i] 

Businessmen haven't much to fear from now .to December. 

However, they might well bear this in mind about the 1949 “correction.” 
It didn’t do too much correcting. It may not be all behind us. There might 
quite possibly be another bump this winter. 

Our correction took production down 17% and wholesale prices 10%. 
But personal income and the cost of living dipped by little more than 3%. 

* 

Four major currents will be holding back the economy this winter: 
Autos and construction will be down seasonally. Exports almost certainly 
will decline. And capital outlays of business will be slipping. 

Ordinarily, that would be enough to give anybody chills. 

At this point, however, that need not be. Consumer spending will con- 
tinue high. And government not only will brace its existing props, but will 
add deficit spending and the veterans’ insurance fund to income flow. 

e 
Ironically, the very things that promise to prevent a bust also tend to 





























prevent even a healthy correction. 

As Boston’s First National Bank points out in its latest New England 
Letter: ‘“One of the serious handicaps is the growing rigidity of our economy. 
Prices as well as wages lack flexibility, while taxes take too large a pro- 
portion of income. 

“What is needed is a reduction in costs and prices in order that the 
consumers’ market may expand. 

‘‘But now there are so many props thwarting the operation of natural 
forces that necessary corrections are not being made.” 

The bank suggests a $3-billion to $4-billion government spending slash. 

e 

Those who continue to talk about further substantial factory level price 
cuts this year just don’t seem to have their eyes on the scoreboard. 

Prices of basic industrial raw materials have been rising ever since 
July 1. The gain now runs to almost 12% for the 11 weeks. This seems to 
have been nudging wholesale prices higher the last three weeks. 

Onto rising raw materials must be added higher transportation and 
other costs. In this connection, the fact-finders’ proposals in steel most 
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likely won't result in a boost in steel prices. In fact, they don’t positively 
rule out the chance that basic steel prices still will be cut this year—but they 
make the chance of any real cut much slimmer. 

Even so, developments in steel probably will help other industries cut 


prices or at least hold them. 
* 


First tangible result of the international talks is higher-cost rubber. 

Rubber prices broke out of their recent doldrums before the talks even 
started. By the time things were over, rubber was up 2¢ to 18’2¢ a Ib. At the 
new price, it about matched government-pegged synthetic. 

If the U. S. actually increases its takings of natural rubber by any large 
amount, there is going to be a squeeze. World consumption topped produc- 
tion in the first eight months of this year as it was. 

And even if we don’t buy more, a 2¢ rise in the price means an added 
$40 a ton on the 550,000 to 600,000 tons we are likely to use in a year. 

e 

Cotton has been an exception to the general strength in commodity 
prices the last two months. And the reason is simple: growing surplus. 

The crop won’t be as big as had been feared on last spring’s 15% 
increase in planting. But, despite weather that has held yields down this 
year, the new government crop report indicated 14,943,000 bales. 

That would top last year’s 14,868,000. And it didn’t help prices. The 
trade expected the estimate to be under a month ago. Instead, it was up. 
e 

Another advance in cotton culture: Spraying with new organic 
insecticides gives promise of better insect control than the familiar dusting. 
Dept. of Agriculture people and industry specialists report this development 
in experiments with the Mississippi Experiment Station. 

& 
Grain crops this year are going to be just about as big as we have been 


figuring—second only to last year’s bumper harvest. 

















The general crop report, put out over the week end, shows virtually no 
change in wheat condition during August. The crop will be about 1,130,- 
000,000 bu. And, though corn prospects were trimmed slightly, the fore- 
casters still look for a harvest of 3,525,741,000 bu. 

Add the oat crop of 1,314,000,000 bu. and feed supplies are secure. 

e 

Personal income figures for July classify as past history now, what with 
the change in business conditions. Yet they are interesting, if only for the 
fact that they fell below year-ago levels for the first time. 

In July, personal income was at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$209.7-billion. -A year earlier, it had been $214.5-billion. 

Outside agriculture, however, July still was ahead of a year ago. But 
nonfarm income won't stay ahead of 1948; the July-December climb last 
year was a good deal more vigorous than it will be this. 

e 

Total employment in August set the high for the year—just barely short 
of 60-million jobs. 

Even more important, though, was the rise in nonagricultural employ- 
ment. Nonfarm jobs totaled 51,441,000, the Census Bureau reports. That 
compares with 50,073,000 in July and 49,924,000 in June. 

The August figure, in fact, was far the best since last December. 

This rise in nonfarm employment gives effect to recovery in business— 
and adds to the purchasing power of the mass of workers. 
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Skouras Calderone Theatre, Hempstead, L. I. 


Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Chances are, today’s competitive conditions 


have put your business on the carpet. 


Business is on the carpet and carpet is our business 


Stenchever Shoe Store, Paterson, N. J. 
And chances are 
you use carpet in your business. 


That’s why today, when it’s more important than 
ever to keep your best foot forward, 

we suggest you consult an Alexander Smith- 
Masland contract carpet specialist. 


We at Alexander Smith and C. H. Masland have 
a tremendous range of carpet weaves, 
qualities, and colors for you to choose from... 


dozens of unique services to offer you... 


= 


years of experience to help you solve your installation 
. . ye 
problems quickly and economically. 





25-2) ~ 
Bet 4 im as i =< 


Let us help you put your business on 
the best possible footing! Get in touch with one of our 
contract carpet representatives today! 


Alexander Smith 
C.H.Masland 


CONTRACT CARPETS 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
















THE 
OHIO RIVER VALLEY SECTION 


OF THE Lente of Fleniy * 






















Its Resources, Natural and Man- 
Made, Are Responsible For a New 
Era of Growth... 


Almost any type of industry can find a profitable location today 
in the busy, growing Ohio River Valley. The many industrial advan- 


tages of this great territory are flexible . . . equally advantageous for 





chemicals and clothing ... textiles and tools... for cement, ce- 
ramics, food, feed, machinery, electrical appliances, iron and steel, 
rubber products, shoes and sporting goods. These and many other 
industries are prospering today in this great valley — and there’s room 
for plenty more. 

If you're screening locations for your new plant, write today to the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer B-212,Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Let the specialists of this department 
help you gather ail the data you'll need about the Great Ohio River 
Valley Section of The Land of Plenty .... one of the nation's 


great manufacturing sections. 


orfotk... Westetse. 


RAILWAY 





* 


The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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150) Sw Be ee ee eS ee 11! 204 EBs piriris oe n BP Ped CS 
e se ae ° DP) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above’ . . . . . %1856 1851 1820 1932 1622 
PRODUCTION 
SUBET TMOG CORA CFG OF CHONGINE) 3... o.oo 5 oo ees ie ode ee te ceinesineeisie 80.4 84.2 83.5 96.1 97.3 
Prodaction of amfomobiles amd treks... . occ ccc ccc ckeccvccavccccece 124,043 +146,039 144,317 78,677 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- weil daily av. in thousands). .... $26,323 $25,504 $31,898 $23,138 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... ..........00.0 0. eee ee eee 5,258 5544 5,530 5,166 3,130 
Crude Oi) (dairy: SUR EO sss arses nd ae eee Re wemede 4,851 4,762 4,723 5,346 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) rr ee 1,342 1,318 1,258 2,042 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 76 75 70 85 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) Peemirnen on tens eae eee 50 50 50 64 52 
Money in circulation (millions) sre eran aarti $27,589 $27,389 $27,409 $28,287 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding } NOMBRE oc anene as 5% -1% -12% = +16% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) pe eidacaien pn eere wrere wie 148 174 176 83 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), July. . 168.5 : es 169.6 173.7 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).................0.. 348.1 344.9 339.8 421.4 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 229.4 t227.5 217.5 278.1 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 305.1 301.3 291.9 345.0 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) eye eR Te Ie eee eee 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) cher tse, : . eee $25.75 $23.92 $21.17 $43.16 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut: Valley, 16.) . ... oe ccc nscissccesscsedeves 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) PEs: $2.15 $2.13 $2.05 $2.20 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) BAe See ee oe) S prod ee eae 5.99¢ 5.98¢ 5.90¢ 5.66¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................ athe gee 30.06¢ 30.35¢ 31.17¢ 31.24¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) : Re See nee fit Apt reene $1.706 $1.706 $1.648 $1.714 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.). PP ee Pee Pere. Pre a 18.1ll¢ 17.67¢ 16.62¢ 22.85¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) PO Pees Poe iat ee 123.1 121.6 121.8 125.4 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.37% 3.38% 3.39% 3.46% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s). . . . Sl Se oA 2.60% 2.60% 2.61% 2.84% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ‘ BPN 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
time commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) Eee 13% 13% 14-18% 14% 1-i% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks Pes. a ie uttie 46,410  +46,753 46,268 46,932 ++27.777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ; ES oe 65,689  +65,779 64,207 63,291 ++#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks aero Clee 13,007 +12,965 12,906 14,931  ++6,963 
Securities loans, reposting meuiber Danks... <5 6 oie scenic cece ncecsvecws 2,190 2,274 2,098 1,491  ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting paeren banks... . 37,378 37,307 36,144 34,652 ++#15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks...................... ae 4,968 +4,981 4,885 4,416 ++4.303 
Excess: smcciiebes sib mene TR a ook 50 ok vine bo Sic eS cee ce dae dees couse 1,000 1,270 910 926 5,290 
Fotal fedesal reserve: cheriet Gutta... oc os acein iscsingonslesceeved segmave 7,780 18,225 18,924 21,834 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended September 10th. 8Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request 


+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) +Revised 
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"Theyre wonderful seats...right over the big well!” 


the best in the house! For 


Actually 
the big dry well situated underneath 
the Academy of Music in Philadel- 
phia is often used to explain why per- 
formances resound so brilliantly 
through the concert hall. 


| 


This odd acoustical fact is one of 


the unique features of Philadelphia— 
a city that has many special character- 
istics and ways and reasons for them 
of its own. If you are going in business 
here, in America’s third largest market, 
youll find it an advantage to get 


some understanding of how they do 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e 


things and like to see them done. 

We at The Pennsylvania Company 
are unusually well qualified to help 
you to this understanding. We know 
the temper of the town and the tradi- 
tions of its business, for our 19 offices 
—more than any other local bank— 
blanket this city of neighborhood 
homes and suburbs. 

Whether your operation is large or 
small, we can be of real assistance. We 


serve thousands of small businesses, 


and among our clients are two out of 


three of the nation’s largest industries. 


19 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Our officers are alert and informed, 
and anxious to help you get acquainted 
with the Philadelphia business ‘‘fam- 
ily.” Your checks clear rapidly through 
a Transit Department that operates 24 
hours a day. And, as a large commer- 
cial bank, we maintain a great store 
of business and credit information for 
customers’ use. 

Just get in touch with us by mail, 
or have a representative stop in for an 
we'll gladly go 
over the many ways we can serve your 


informal chat. and 


business. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





THE WESTERN HALF OF THE U. S.— 
lowa to California—is the battle- 
ground where the political control of 
Congress will be settled in next year’s campaigns. 

Senate: Half of the states where there’s a real 
contest between a Republican and a Democrat are 
west of the Mississippi. 

House: Numerically, there are 92 seats at 
stake in these states; today the division is a party 
stand-off, 47 G.O.P. to 45 Democratic. 

Republicans, of course, can’t win back the 
house in these states alone; they will have to make 
some gains in the eastern cities too. But Truman 
Democrats, by picking up seats there, can offset 
recalcitrant Dixiecrat votes, turn their on-paper 
majority into working control. 





Both parties already are recognizing the need 
to go west for votes. 

Democrats, over this weekend, are putting 
on a grass-roots followup of Truman’s Labor Day 
campaign opener. Vice-President Barkley and five 
cabinet members—Brannan, Tobin, Sawyer, Krug, 
and Matthews—were recruited to hawk the Truman 
program at an 1 1-state meeting in San Francisco on 
land- and water-use and on jobs. 

Objective: to further the farmer-labor coalition 
Truman talked about on Labor Day by extolling 
public power, irrigation, and conservation 

Republicans, over next weekend, will confer 
at Sioux City, lowa, in the heart of the farm belt, 
vith the farmers. Republican congressional farm 
eaders Aiken and Hope, National Chairman 
Gabrielson, and G.O.P. farm-state governors will all 
be there. 

Objective: to lay the groundwork for a Re- 
publican farm price support program alternative to 
the Democrats’ Brannan plan. 

(G.O.P. leaders count this meeting important 
enough that they tried to get Gen. Eisenhower to 
come to speak. He declined only because of a previ- 
ous commitment.) 

i 

We are going to sit in at both the San Fran- 
cisco and the Sioux City meetings. And we will 
have more to say about both, next week and the 
week after. 

Then on the way back to Washington, we will 
stop off in Ohio, to travel a piece with Sen. Taft. 
He’s going from county to county promoting his 
brand of Republicanism among his constituents. 

Taft's reelection in 1950—and perhaps what 
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happens to the Republican Party, as well—hinges 
on how well he sells the voters of Ohio on his rec- 
ord as party leader in Congress. 


THE FIRST POLITICAL TURNOVER of a seat 
in Congress since Truman‘s election went to Re- 
publicans this week: G.O.P. War Hero John Saylor 
won the 26th Pennsylvania District seat of Demo- 
cratic War Hero Robert Coffee, killed in a plane 
crash. 

But the by-election was less a test of Tru- 
man’s new New Deal than either party was pre- 
pared to claim if victorious. 

Saylor’s opponent was Coffee’s mother. She 
promised to duplicate her son’s down-the-line ad- 
herence to everything Truman wants. Saylor 
pledged opposition to ‘‘statism.’’ But the campaign 
mostly was an affair, of mother-love vs. war-hero- 
worship. And the district is one where Republicans 
always have won until War Hero Coffee came 
along last year. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS are catching 
on to the upturn in business. But they are still less 
optimistic than the businessmen who are seeing 
their sales go up. 

Even the government men who guessed that 
the Federal Reserve Board’s production index would 
go as high as 169 for August—which it did—don‘t 
see much more rise for the rest of the year (page 
24). 

Over on the Hill, for example, Sen. Paul Doug- 
las, himself a professional economist, says he is 
“holding my breath’ about the months just ahead. 
He recalls all the signs of an upturn that people 
kept seeing in the fall of 1929. 

Of course, ever since the war’s end Washing- 
ton has been late in noting the turns in the busi- 
ness outlook. Just last spring, there was public 
harping over the dangers of inflation—months 
after the indexes had started down. 


TAFT-HARTLEY RULINGS coming from the 
National Labor Relations Board and the courts are 
helping you learn what you can—and cannot—do 
under the law. That's important now that Congress 
is not going to change the law before the next elec- 
tion. 

For your guidance, here are some of the latest 
rules-of-the-road: 

Who are supervisors? Any worker is exempt 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


(Continued) 





from Taft-Hartley who performs some supervisory 
tasks, some of the time. The Cincinnati circuit court 
wrote this expansion into the NLRB definition for 
Ohio Power Co. 

Illegal firing. You, as well as your union, can 
be liable for lost wages if you dismiss a worker on 
union demand when your union-shop contract has 
not been legalized by an election. 

Lawful firing. Joanna Cotton Mills was al- 
lowed to discharge a worker who, because of per- 
sonal resentment, got up a petition to fire his 
foreman. 

Recognition boycott. A union not in your shop 
can’t urge your workers to strike to force you to 
stop doing business with a company the union is 
trying to organize. The issue came up when the 
teamsters’ union tried to provoke strikes at three 
department stores in Bridgeport, Conn., as part 
of its campaign to organize a delivery-truck 
outfit. 

Jurisdictional disputes. In dealing with craft 
unions, you can give a job to whichever union you 
want to LRB settled this for Westinghouse, 
which sent its own machinists to install turbines 
for California Edison Co. Carpenters building the 
plant demanded the work. 

Free speech. In recognition-election cam- 
paigns, Myer & Welsh, Inc., was allowed to explain 
its business situation; Cleveland Plastics was al- 
lowed to tell workers they might lose income from 
strikes or union spread-the-work rules; B & Z Hos- 
iery Products was not allowed to threaten that it 
would lessen efforts to get business. 


NSRB IS DOWN to what is apt to be its real 
status: a coordinating agency on industrial-mobil- 
ization matters, working with data pulled together 
from the regular bureaus. As such, the Security 
Resources Board will function more like the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers than like a skeleton War 
Production Board. 


THE GOVERNMENT POOL of patents and 
know-how on synthetic rubber has ended—unof- 
ficially but effectively. 

It means: Rubber companies are now free to 
take out patents on their own account, develop 
their own techniques for the first time since De- 
cember, 1941. (Synthetic research was ordered 
pooled at the start of the war to speed develop- 
ment.) 

Further, ending of the patent pool should 


soon bring onto the market new special synthetic 
rubbers—to team up with oil-resistant Neoprene, 
butyl for inner tubes, the government’s new ‘‘cold 
rubber”’ for tire treads. 

Conclusion of agreements with the Canadians 
—also parties to the pool—is the only item hold- 
ing up official announcement of the cancellation. 

Terms already have gone out for signature to 
U. S. participants. Termination date is retroactive 
to Mar. 31. 

© 


ATTORNEY GENERAL McGRATH was prom- 
ised by Truman that he would get the next appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court, when he took over at 
Justice Dept. last month from Tom Clark. 

And, if McGrath does succeed the late Justice 
Rutledge, you can expect Truman to keep another 
promise already once passed over—to name White 
House braintruster Clark Clifford to be Attorney 
General. 

e 


NAVY CAPT. CROMMELIN’S statement—the 
Navy is being ‘‘nibbled to death’’—simply under- 
scores this: Navy Brass still can’t accept what 
they see as an inferior role in national-defense 
strategy. 

And until they do—or succeed in rewriting 
the strategic plan—the Pentagon remains a house 
divided, no matter who runs the military estab- 
lishment. 

Crommelin, a top-flight carrier airman, ap- 
parently spoke his personal conviction, risking a 
Billy Mitchell fate for talking against orders. 

But, in fact, he said publicly no more thanithe 
admirals have been mongering for the two years 
since the Joint Chiefs of Staff decision: 

(1) To build the nation’s striking force behind 
the intercontinental bomber; and 

(2) To assign to the Navy the less-glorious 
role of licking the Russian submarine. 

The Navy’s first bid for a share in the stra- 
tegic bombing mission was the supercarrier. When 
Defense Chief Johnson scuttled this, the Navy 
tried to discredit Johnson and the B-36. That, last 
month, blew up in the Navy’s face. 

Equally, behind the scenes, Air Force and 
Army Brass are gossiping that the Navy is slight- 
ing its job of developing under-water warfare. 

And so it goes in Pentagon jousting. Con- 
gress is not apt to be talked into picking up the 
Crommelin blast. It has bought the aerial-spear- 
head idea of national defense. 
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Just what is meant by 








Some 30 alloy steels, each identified by its Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute number ... able to 
thwart attacks by chemicals and atmospheres over 
a wide range of concentrations, pressures and 


temperatures...carry the family name “Stainless.” 


The addition of chromium in excess of 11% to 
steel provides, according to most generally ac- 
cepted theory, a thin, adhering self-healing oxide 
film that protects the underlying metal. The re- 
sult is a series of alloys highly resistant to cor- 
rosion and tarnishing in a wide variety of corro- 


sive media. 


Six per cent or more of nickel when added to 
chromium stainless steels produces a series of al- 
loys of improved corrosion resistance known as 
the austenitic chromium-nickel stainless steels. 
Recognition by industry of this improvement is 
indicated by the fact that approximately two- 
thirds of all stainless steel tonnage produced is 


of the chromium-nickel type. 


In the annealed condition austenitic chromium- 








nickel stainless steels are strong, tough, ductile 
and pliable. When cold-worked they are effective- 
ly strengthened and hardened; a tensile strength 
in excess of 200,000 p.s.i. is easily developed. An- 
nealed, and even in the cold-worked condition, 
they are adaptable to many forming operations. 
In all conditions they are readily weldable. 


At elevated temperatures, austenitic chromium- 
nickel stainless steels are distinguished by their 
strength and outstanding resistance to oxidation. 
At temperatures down to —300° F. they retain 


their toughness and unusual strength. 


Other elements are sometimes added to give 
specific properties: to improve machinability, en- 
hance scaling resistance, improve resistance to 


corrosion in specific, difficult cases. 


Leading steel companies produce austenitic 
chromium-nickel stainless steels in all commer- 
cial forms. A list of sources of supply will be 


furnished on request. 


Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of useful informa- 
tion on the properties, treatment, fabrication and performance of engineering 
alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes, nickel silver, cupro-nickel 
and other alloys containing nickel. This information is yours for the asking. 
Write for “List A” of available publications. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 





HOW G-E SILICONES BUTTON DOWN REJECT COSTS 


G-E silicone mold release agents have proved far superior to other mold lubricants at the 
Parker Stearns & Co. plant in Brooklyn. Their use nas greatly reduced mold cleaning costs, 
speeded production, cut reject losses, and made possible a smoother finished button. 





G-E silicone lubricants speed die- 
casting production — ‘make 
possible improved products. 





DRI-FILM*, another product of 
G-E silicone research, protects 
tiny electron tubes from moisture. 





New G-E silicone resins help 
make electrical insulation last 
longer—furnish mere protection. 





How can G-E Silicones help you? 


If you’re interested in reducing costs through systems; silicone greases for lubrication; sili- 
fewer rejects and increased production, investigate cone resins for insulation and industrial finishes; 
General Electric silicones! The chemical inertness, silicone water-repellents (DRI-FILM ); silicone 
temperature-resistance, and flexibility of these re- gums and compounds for rubber manufacturers. 
markable products have made possible important Find out more about G-E silicones—how you 
savings to many manufacturers. can benefit by using them in your process or prod- 

Here are a few of the present G-E silicone ap- uct. Just write to Section 33-9, Chemical De- 
plications: silicone rubber for gaskets and insu- partment, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, 
lation; silicone oils for mold lubricants, hydraulic Mass. 


GENERAL GQ ELECTRIC 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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POLITICAL FACTORS IN MIND, Bevin and Atcheson saw to it there'd be .. . 


No Breach With Britain 


Immediate commitments from the U.S.-British talks were 
few and feeble. But the long range decision was: We'll support 
Britain even to the point of economic union. 


The British dollar crisis has not been 
solved—not by anything that came out 
of the financial talks that ended carly 
this week in Washington. More talks, 
more U.S. help, and some drastic 
changes in British policy will have to 
follow before a solution will be even 
in sight 

he stopgap the U.S. is offering falls 
far short of covering Britain’s 1949-50 
dollar deficit. A 25% cut in Britain’s 
dollar imports will still have to be car- 


ricd through. Even then the drain on 
London’s gold reserves will not be 
halted—partly because speculative pres 
sure on the pound will continuc 
e Policy Decision—The A-B-C (Amer- 
ican-British-Canadian) conference was 
decisive, nonetheless. It did settle one 
thing: ‘There is to be no rupture in the 
Anglo-American partnership and no 
serious widening of the gulf between 
the dollar and sterling trade areas. 
For the long pull, that means, this 


kind of policy is shaping up in Wash 
ington: Britain is to be propped up by 
the U.S., and by Canada; the props 
will be kept in place long enough to 
show whether the U.S. and Britain, 
as trade competitors, really can rebuild 
international trade on a multilateral 
basis. 

If events prove that they cannot— 
that Britain cannot earn its way com- 
petitively—then the U.S. may have to 
scek a more drastic, a more unconven 
tional solution in a merger of the dollar 
and sterling areas. This might actually 
involve an economic union of the U.S 
and the British commonwealths. 

Basic political and economic calcula- 
tions lie behind this thinking. 

On the economic side, the U.S. has 
accepted the fact that multilateral trade 
can be restored only gradually, if at all 
And until it can be restored, the U.S 
will have to adjust itself to its creditors’ 
position in the world by importing more 
and making more long-term investments 
abroad. 

On the political side, the State Dept. 

wants, at all costs, to stall off a British 
collapse, lest it bring down the struc- 
ture of unity in the West. And for the 
long term, State figures that we either 
have to maintain the British world posi 
tion or else to take it over ourselves. 
e Challenge to U. $.—Of course no one 
can be sure how a long-range calcula 
tion like this will pan out in practice. 
A lot depends on how the U.S. and 
Britain respond to the challenges cach 
of them accepted at the A-B-C confer 
ence. On each side of the Atlantic, the 
response will depend upon the local 
political situation as much as anything 
else. 

Ihe big immediate thing the U.S. 
has agreed to do is to re-examine our 
traditional protectionist policy from top 
to bottom. One sentence alone in the 
conference communique tells that story 
I'he U.S. was put on record to this 
effect: “high tariffs are clearly incon 
sistent with the position of creditor 
countries.” 

The administration also agreed to 
streamline U.S. customs procedures 
and to take another look at American 
shipping policy. 

On another front, the U.S. negoti- 
ators agreed to take a careful look at the 
problem of Britian’s war-created sterling 
debt in India, Pakistan, and the Middle 
East. This almost amounts to an ad 
mission that the U.S. will have to as- 
sume more of the military and economic 
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load in southeastern Asia. Such a move 
would have an extra advantage: It would 
fit in with our growing reliance on India 
to lead the anticommunist front in 
Asia (BW —Aug.27'49,p81). 

There is a strong feeling within the 
State Dept. that a Southeast Asian 
coalition, headed by India, should be 
the kev to a new U.S. policy in the 
lar East. Most of the native states in 
this area already look to India for lead- 
ership. Given some tangible evidence 
of U.S. willingness to help, India would 
probably be willing to go along with the 
U.S 

If the Administration means to fol- 
low through, a triple-barrelled program 
seems likely for early in the new year. 
It would include: 

(1) Negotiations for — tariff-cutting 

agreements with Britain and Canada. 
An agreement with Britain would really 
amount to making unilateral cuts on our 
side. Tariff concessions made by London 
wouldn’t mean anything until Britain’s 
dollar position allowed a relaxation of 
exchange controls and quotas. 
(2) A southeast Asia recovery pro- 
gram to strengthen India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. Directly, 
or indirectly, this would ease the pres- 
sure on Britain; the southeastern coun 
tries wouldn’t have to cash in as much 
of their sterling debt in order to keep 
going. It might be a move in_ itself 
toward merger of the dollar and sterling 
areas 

(3) A stepped-up program to send 
private American capital abroad. In ad 
dition, the Fxport-Import Bank and 
the World Bank would probably be 
persuaded to increase their lending, 
especially for dollar-earning projects. 
e Few Cash Commitments—It was in 
the general policy field that the U.S. 
made its big concessions at the A-B-C 
talks. And these were made with the 
rest of the world in mind as well as 
Britain 

But neither short-run nor long-run 


political considerations led the U.S. ne 
gotiators to offer much to Britain in the 


wav of cash commitments. And_ the 
British, for their part, gave so few as- 
surances about their own policy that 
they had no cause to ask for more. 

Concrete U.S. help to Britain adds 
up to this 

1) The right to spend ECA dollars 
pretty freely outside the U.S. Thus 
Britain may be able to buy up to $175- 
million worth of Canadian wheat, plus 
sizable quantities of lumber and metals 
if Canadian producers can match U.S. 
prices. Without this might, London 
would be unable to finance essential 
1949-50 imports from Canada. 

Britain will also be allowed to finance 
the costs of servicing its ships in U.S. 
ports. This might amount to $30-mil- 
lion. 

(2) A bigger U.S. market for natural 
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rubber. Present regulations require in- 
dustry to use 268,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber. This figure may be lowered to 
the legal minimum of 220,000 tons. 
Then, if voluntary synthetic consump- 
tion can be “educated” down, the 
British might sell from $50amilion to 
$100-million more natural rubber a year 
in the U.S. Washington may also do 
something to speed up stockpiling of 
rubber and tin. (The U.S. refused 
flatly a British request to go in for 
“political” buying—buying strategic ma- 
terials to check Communism regardless 
of U.S. needs.) 

(3) The right to discriminate against 

U.S. goods. For example, if Britain 
has no payments difficulties with Portu 
gal, then the U.S. won't object if the 
British buy, say, Portuguese dried fruit 
instead of the U.S. product, even if the 
Portuguese price is higher. (But this 
right is not a blanket right to dis- 
criminate; it will be handled on a com- 
modity-by-commodity basis.) 
e Tough Spot—Add these concessions 
up, and Britain is still in a very tough 
spot. Chancellor Cripps will have to go 
through with his 25% cut in dollar 
imports. And if the cut is prolonged 
over many months, it is bound to ham- 
per British industry 

Nor, despite Cripps’ public state- 
ments, is the drain on London’s dollar 
reserves likely to become manageab.e. 
It may slow down, but it will not stop, 
especially if the speculators stay on the 
job 
e Devaluation—In fact, there seems to 
be only one thing that could put Britain 
on the right track. That’s a fall election, 
followed by heavy cuts in government 
expenditures. Devaluation of the pound 
might possibly precede an election, but 
is more likely to follow one. 

Devaluation would do more than 
stimulate British sales in the dollar mar- 
kets and U.S. investments in the ster- 
ling area. It would make Britain cligible 
again to draw $325-million a vear (for 
three vears) from the International 
Monetarv Fund. That’s the kind of 
monev that’s required if the cut in dol 
lar imports is to be called off 

London might prefer, though, to 

come to the U.S. Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. for $300-million to $500- 
million. Over the long pull, RFC inter 
est rates are lower than the IMEF’s 
And dealing with RFC, Britain could 
use some of its American investments 
as collateral, paving off the loan with the 
vearly earnings. (This is being done 
already with a 1941 RFC loan to 
Britain.) 
e Synchronize—The | Administration’s 
aim is to get the U.S. and Britain 
moving at roughly the same time. By 
itself, devaluation of the pound would 
make the American market look more 
attractive to British exporters. 

If, on top of that, there was the pros- 


pect of cuts in U.S. tariffs on British 
goods, there might be a real shift in the 
British export drive. U.S. experts figure 
this would provide a genuine test of 
Britain’s ability to bring its dollar trade 
nearer balance. 

e Clash of Views—Up to this point the 
broad lines of American and_ British 
thinking don’t differ too much. But 
from here on there is a fundamental 
clash of views—at least between the 
U.S. Treasury and the British Treasury. 

Put crudely, the U.S. Treasury would 
like to move fast toward convertibility 
of currencies so that trade canbe really 
freed. 

The British Treasury, by contrast, 
believes that trade between the dollar 
and non-dollar areas must be brought 
into balance before convertibility is pos- 
sible. 

Che British argument: If sterling is 
made convertible into dollars before 
the balance is reached, almost every 
country in the world will be asking 
London for dollars. Moreover, they will 
cut their buying from Britain in order 
to get a surplus of pounds that can be 
converted into dollars. 

Washington itself is split on this 
issue. Some State Dept. and ECA of- 
ficials agree with the British view. They 
think the U.S. Treasury wants to rush 
things too fast. The world economy, 
they sav, is too lopsided for the free 
market approach to function immedi- 
itely. 

Not only must prices come down 

abroad before the free market will work, 
but the U.S. must at least have started 
to knock down its tariff protection even 
further. 
e Pre-Conference Shift—Just before the 
\-B-C talks got started, this go-slow ap- 
proach in Washington suddenly streng- 
thened. In part, this explains the soften- 
ing in the pre-conference position the 
U.S. had been taking—no help for 
Britain without devaluation. 

Still more important, of course, was 
the State Dept.’s conviction that polit- 
ical considerations had to be over-riding. 
Keeping the British Commonwealth in 
being comes before anything else, in 
State’s opinion. If the Commonwealth 
falls apart, the whole containment-of- 
Russia policy will collapse 

This political approach explains too 
why the State Dept. is seriously explor- 
ing the idea of an economic union be 
tween the U.S. and the British Com 
monwealth. This is a hedge in case it 
proves impossible to make Britain econ- 
omically viable again 

So far, no one has figured out what 
sort of thing economic union might be, 
or what steps should be taken to bring 
it about. 

But it seems obvious that ultimately 
it would have to mean a customs union, 
a common currency—and probably polit- 
ical federation. 
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Easier Credit Is Coming Back 


But total instalment sales still aren’t out of line with their 
prewar relation to consumer income. Furniture and appliance 
dealers have loosened up credit most. Auto terms stay strict. 


How much are retailers using ultra 
easy credit to needle their sales this 
fall? How much trade rests on the 
shaky foundation of “nothing down 
and the rest of your life to pay?” 

The best answer is: Some; but not 
too much—not enough to be dangerous 
on the whole. 

e Lots of Talk—To be sure, there’s 
plenty of talk and advertising about 
easy credit. But the fact is that the 
credit managers of most stores are ex- 
ercising more self-control than their 
copywriters. “No down-payment” is 
still the exception rather than the rule 
when you are buying heavy appliances. 
And it’s practically unheard of in autos 

Most big retailers would agree with 

the manager of a midwestern depart- 
ment store who says: “I’m a merchant, 
not a banker. And I want to sell mer 
chandise, not credit.” 
e Auto Credit Strict—In automobiles 
especially, the trade is sticking fairly 
close to the old Regulation W require- 
ments (one-third dows: 24+ months to 
pay for new cars; a shorter period for 
used cars). The market for autos is 
still booming. ‘The temptation to use 
casy credit to pep up sales isn’t a serious 
problem yet. Besides that, the big 
nationwide finance companies, such as 
Commercial Credit Co. and C.I.T. 
Financial Corp., pretty well set the 
pace. And thev have made no sweep- 
ing changes in their requirements since 
government regulation ended. 
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Commercial Credit’s terms for auto 
financing are still one-third down and 
18 months for used cars, 24 months for 
new cars. It won't lend on any models 
more than 10 years old. And on prewar 
cars it wants 40% down with a pay 
period of 12 to 15 months. 

C.1.T. has roughly the same rules. 
Commercial banks that do a consumer 
credit business also stick pretty closely 
to the one-third down and 24 months 
maximum. 

Some smaller finance companies arc 

stringing the pay period out to 3 
months. And here and there, dealers 
are giving casy terms and carrying the 
paper themselves if the finance com 
panies won't buy it. But unless they 
have plentv of capital, they can’t go 
far on this basis. 
e Fumiture, Appliances—Furniture and 
heavy appliances—refrigerators, washers, 
radios, and the like—are the place where 
you find the real free-wheeling credit 
sales. Individual stores often carry their 
own paper. Hence, they have more 
freedom to sct the terms to suit them 
selves. 

The end of Regulation W and the 
slowdown in heavy appliance sales this 
summer brought out a rash of “no 
down payment” advertising all over the 
country. Usuallv, one store in an 
area would start it. Then the others 
would scramble on the bandwagon to 
keep up with the competition. 

In Dallas, for instance, one big store 


advertised refrigerators last month for 
$10 down. It sold 1,000 of them, 
which compares with monthly sales of 
around 250 in the spring and early 
summer. This month, another Dallas 
store is offering practically all its dur- 
able goods on a no down-payment basis. 

In Boston, the Gilchrist department 
store started the ball rolling by asking 
no down payment on refrigerators, clec- 
trical appliances, radios, and television 
sets. Other stores soon followed. 
¢ Not So Easy—But even in cases like 
this, the actual terms of most. sales 
aren’t as easy as the advertisements 
make them sound. With no down pay- 
ment, the monthly carrying charge gets 
fairly heavy. It isn’t hard to persuade 
customers to put something on the 
barrelhead to cut the monthly load. 
All stores tell their clerks to get some 
sort of down payment if they can. 

One big value of easy credit in the 

appliance field is that it aids “impulse 
buying.” The housewife who doesn’t 
have to plunk down $25 or so—which 
she probably doesn’t have in her purse 
—is more apt to buy a washer or re- 
frigerator than if she has to go home 
and hit the old man for the money. 
e Mailorder—Scars, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward, the two biggest mail- 
order houses, have cut their credit 
terms on big ticket appliances to $5 
down on items costing less than $200; 
and $10 down on items over $200. 
Buyers get 24 months to pay the bal- 
ance. Previous terms were 10% down 
and 24 months 

Sears reports a marked upturn in sales 

of refrigerators and washing machines. 
But its marketing experts think that 
easy credit is only partly responsible. 
The main reason for the pickup, they 
say, is simply that customers have 
stopped expecting drastically lower 
prices. 
e Meters—The current fad in appliance 
financing is the 25¢-a-day meter svs- 
tem. You get your refrigerator or your 
television set with a coin box attached 
And each day vou feed the meter a 
quarter. At the end of the month, 
a collector comes around to pick up 
the $7.50 that accumulates. 

Many a store has found that there 

is real magic in the slogan “Only 25¢ 
a dav.” Metered sales, with or without 
down payment, are the favorite promo- 
tions this fall (BW—Sep.10°49,p20). 
@ Over-All—As far as national figures go, 
there is no sign of an unhealthy mush- 
rooming of national instalment sclling. 
Total instalment credit is rising, of 
course. It hit $9.3-billion at the end of 
July, and Federal Reserve experts think 
that it fattened up by another $150- 
million or more in August. But that is 
no more than its previous rate of 
growth. And the total still isn’t out of 
line with its prewar relation to con 
sumer income. 
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A CLAMBAKE for special guests opened the Stamford exposition. 
Connecticut's Gov. Chester Bowles was on hand to dish out the clams. 


Stamford, Conn., was not hit so hard 
by this summer’s recession as some other 
cities. But things were bad enough. 
About 4,000 people were out of work 
on Aug. 1, out of a population of 50,000 

Local business leaders decided that onc 
thing they could do about it was to set 
up an industrial development fund to 
attract new industry to Stamford. It 
would be modeled on the funds that have 
worked out so well in many other cities 
(BW—Apr.9’49,p30). To raise money for 
the fund, they put on a combined trade 
show and carnival—the “I xposition of 
Progress.” 


Business 


Carnival 


Small Connecticut city fights local 
recession with a clambake, rides, 
trade exhibits. Money will go to 


coax new industry to area. 


RE AT WORK 
iPLAYS cEXHIBITS 


SMALL FRY, observing tradition, sneak in under the tent. But 
35,000 people paid to get in to the exposition in the first two days. 
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COLD BEER was one of the clambake’s biggest attractions. Here 
a conservative guest draws himself one from the tap. 


The show was backed by local retailers 
as well as manufacturers. ‘The merchants 
saw im it an opportunity to get some 
good local promotion; many of their 
booths were set up to take orders mght 
at the show. The official sponsors: Stam- 
ford Chamber of Commerce: Stamford- 
Greenwich Manufacturers Council; Stam- 
ford Retail Merchants Council. 

As the show got under way last weck, 
the local employment situation took a 
turn for the better. One reason: Schick, 
Inc., maker of electric razors, reopened 
ifter closing down this spring for lack of 
ders (BW—Aug.6'49,p25). 


YALE & TOWNE showed visitors how a Yale lock works. Signs be- 
hind exhibit plugged good working conditions in company’s plant. 
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CARNIVAL, MIDWAY attracts crowds. On the trade side of the exposition, retailers set up booths, took orders; manufacturers displayed 


their products. Crowds had to pass through business exhibits to reach Midway, pass through again to lea 





LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR for General Electric, MarLe Co., drew = PITNEY-BOWES, locally owned industry, shows off a machine that 
fairgoers’ interest with exhibit of super-lightbulb, a 50,000-watt G.E. comnts stacks of paper, Banks use it to count paper money, 
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They think soft goods will hold even—or improve. 
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“Don't use my name, but 
here's how it looks tome...” 


The charts at the left are strictly unofficial. 
Their raw material came from talks Business 
weeEK had with several leading government 
economists. We asked the soothsayers for 
their candid views on the business outlook. 
As you can see there was a difference of 
opinion, But, in general, the economists look 
for a slackening off of business spending for 
plant and equipment late this year and early 
in 1950, This will be partly offset by re- 
payments to vets on government insurance. 





Four Fields Feel Rush 
To Repair Inventories 


All summer it had been the same 
story in soft-goods fields: As_ retailers 
and wholesalers let their inventories 
shrink, manufacturers had to shut up 
shop or limp along on abbreviated 
shifts. In turn, their supplies felt the 
pinch. 

But this week in four separate indus- 
tries there were definite signs that re- 
tailers and wholesalers were hastening 
to repair their inventories. 

Shoes and leather: Both tanners and 
shoe manufacturers are still talking 
about what a terrific month August had 
been for business. Retailers and whole 
salers poured in more orders to shoe- 
makers that month than any other dur- 
ing the year. As a result, both produc- 
tion and employment are up 

Denim: A sudden flood of 
from work-clothing makers caught den- 
im mills flat-footed several months‘ago. 
Many were closed, or running only a 
few davs a week. It wasn’t until last 
week that denim weavers had caught 
up with demand to a point where they 
could call off allocations. The Assn. 
of Cotton Textile Merchants paints a 
bright picture for work-clothing sales 
this fall. 

Cotton sales yarns: Inventories of 
knitting and weaving mills, consumers 
of these varns, are around rock bottom. 
But with retailers and wholesalers com 
ing in with heavy orders, it won't be 
Jong before the mills have to jump into 
the varn market to replenish stocks. 

Condensed milk: Distributors and 
dealers in condensed milk held off buv- 
ing all summer, waiting for lower prices. 
Now thev have had to jump back in 
the market—cuts or not. One processor 
last week reported he had shipped out 
in three days what he would consider 
a good month’s business. But for many 
processors the buying came none too 
soon; stocks accumulated over the 
months were becoming a serious prob- 
lem. 


orders 
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TRUMAN'S VICTORY last year led to this: With A.F.L. and C.L.O. working together... 


Labor Reaches for Power 


The unions are shaping up a 1950 political campaign aimed 
to give them the balance of power, perhaps control of the Demo- 
cratic Party. It’s a historic shift in tactics. 


Still obscured by skirmishes 

1949 wage settlements, one of organ- 
ized labor's most ambitious undertak 
ings is now being prepared. Its object 
To establish a permanent, nation-wide 
apparatus which will hold the balance 
of power in U. S. politics. 
e Now It’s Real—l‘ew other matters of 
such long-run import have so often in 
the past raised the cry of “wolf! wolf!” 
The story has had so many premature 
tellings as to be, by now, pretty well 
discounted or disbelieved. But this 
time it’s the real thing. 

Here's why labor’s present political 
effort has come to be worth taking very 
seriously indeed: 

The A.F.L. and C.1.O. have reached 
a “full understanding” for unifying 
their political operations. 

Political activities arc getting real 
support from powerful labor leaders— 
in contrast to the lip service they got 
formerly. 

Union officials, more and more of 
them, are reaching the conclusion that 
economic gains achieved through col- 
lective bargaining can be maintained 
and extended only with the help of 
politicians. 


oye! 
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Phe utopian notion that labor should 
a_ third party of its own has 
most sup 


create 
lost some of its 
porters; they have been converted to 
the belief that it is now possible for the 
unions to be the major influence in the 
Democratic Party—if not its actual 
proprietors. 

A red-hot issue—the ‘Taft-Hartley act 
—gives labor a dramatic focus for the 
1950 campaign. 

A mood of confidence pervades the 
whole undertaking—in contrast to the 
1948 campaign when union enthusiasm 
was dampened by a feeling of defeat. 
e Historic Change—What this 
down to is nothing less than a historic 
change in the strategy of American 
unionism—made in response to changed 
conditions. 


vigorous 


boils 


Every major campaign since 1936 
has been enlivened by charges and 
countercharges over labor’s _ political 


activities. Accusations grown familiar 
and hackneyed are: that the unions 
were pouring out fantastic sums of 
money; that thev were coercing mem- 
bers; that they had wards and precincts 
so tightly controlled that Frank Hague 
was turning green with envy. 


It has been to the interest of both 
organized labor and its opponents to 
exaggerate these stories. The unions felt 
that the more widely it was believed 
that they were doing an effective job, 
the more they would obligate candi- 
dates they supported. ‘Their antagon- 
ists believed that the spectre of rich 
unions muscling and buying their way 
to political power would frighten inde 
pendent voters and react against  la- 
bor’s slate. 

But actually, for a dozen years, the 
unions were sure that all they needed 
was their own cconomic power. Victory 
after victory attended their strikes and 
threats to strike 
e Coming Together—One cxample il- 
lustrates how much that situation has 
changed. In the halcyon days when it 
looked as though the labor movement 
were irresistible, the A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
stood poles apart. ‘Vhey vilified one an- 
other, poached on each other's pre- 
serve, sniped, and haggled. 

‘Today things are verv different. The 
two organizations have never been as 
friendly since their split was formalized 
in 1936. There is a possibility that the 
A.F.L. will invite Jack Kroll—C.1.O. 
political director—to address its 1949 


convention, and that the C.1.O. will 
reciprocate by inviting Joe Keenan 


cover). Adversity has made a marriage 
that Prosperity could not. The for- 
merly warring groups have been drawn 
together by a dread suspicion that from 
now on they need each other—and gov- 
ernment. 
e Same Goals—So new em- 
phasis on politics reflects no funda 
mental shift in union aims. Goals re- 
main what they have been traditionally: 
job control, higher wages, improved 
conditions, shorter hours—more and 
more for less and less 

The unions are changing the method 
by which they approach those goals. 
The economic weapon is to be supple- 
mented by a political weapon now be- 
ing forged. The new weapon is to be 
tempered and tested in the heat of the 
1950 campaign. 
eIn 48 States—Working jointly—and 
with active support from most of the 
railroad brotherhoods, from the United 
Mine Workers (on a local basis) and 
from the independent Machinists un- 
ion—the A.F.L.-C.1.O. political wings 
plan to establish organizations in each 


labor’s 


of the 48 states. That’s the over-all 
target. 
The 32 states in which there are 


senatorial elections will get an addi- 
tional concentration. And _ concentra- 
tion-in-depth will go to a clump of five 
central western states. There Taft 
(Ohio), Capehart (Ind.), Wiley (Wis.) 
and Donnel (Mo.) head the list in 
labor’s black book; and Lucas (IIl.) tops 
the list of those labor wants re-elected 
The two other states in which the un 
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ions will really exert themselves are 
Oregon, where Morse, running as a 
Republic in, gives labor its sole oppor- 
tunity to keep alive the myth of its 
“non-partisanship,” and New York, 
where the candidacy of Lehman will be 
used as an opportunity for founding 
a state-wide political organization. 

e Bullseye: ‘T'aft—Bullseye on the labor 
target, of course, is the Ohio seat of 
Robert Taft. ‘The unions can do very 
poorly elsewhere, yet find a moral vic- 
tory in defeating ‘Taft. 

Taft is sure to be a formidable can- 
didate. His position is being appre- 
ciably strengthened by an almost certain 
change in Ohio’s election laws. This 
change would introduce the so-called 
Massachusetts ballot to Ohio. On this 
type of ballot, the voter has to make a 
separate mark for each candidate—he 
cannot vote a straight ticket by putting 
his X on the top line. 


I'o explain how this change bears on 
Taft’s chances, Ohio politicians recall 
the last time ‘Taft ran, in 1946. All the 


polls and estimates then forecast a 
l'aft victory by 500,000 votes. He 
squeaked by with less than a 20,000- 
vote margin. Reason: the name Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt headed the opposition 
ticket, and many of those who would 
have voted for ‘Taft just put an X by 
Roosevelt's name 

In 1950 the Democratic column is 
almost sure to be headed by an almost 
equally powerful vote-getter: Frank 
Lausche, the Democratic governor, who 
will be running for re-election. If the 
ballot reform proposal is adopted in a 
referendum vote this November, ‘Taft's 


1950 opponent will lose the use of 
Lausche’s capacious coattails. Biggest 
single problem the labor forces face in 
Ohio's preliminary jockeying is to find 
a strong man to run against Taft. If 
they could have things exactly their 
own way, there is not much doubt thev 


3 
would tap Murray D. Lincoln, nominal 


Republican, state farm leader, and 
veteran progressive 

Lincoln has said he will accept the 
Democratic nomination if he doesn’t 
have to undertake a primary fight—and 


that’s the rub. Other Democratic politi- 
cos are scrambling for the honor. 
e Donnel vs. Svmington—In Missouri, 


Donnel gets special labor attention be- 


cause of his membership on the Senate 
Labor Committee. He has been a con- 
sistent—and_ ceffective—advocate of the 
Taft-Hartley act. The unions are hop- 
ing to build their Missouri campaign 
around appearances by Truman—who 
has indicated that he will do some 
electionecring in his home state. The 
Democrats have a strong candidate in 
W. Stuart Svmington, secretary of the 
Air | ( 

e Labor Men—In Indiana, Congress- 


man Andrew Jacobs is assumed to be 
the most likely Democrat to run against 
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Capehart. A labor lawyer and effective 
campaigner, Jacobs is accorded a_bet- 
ter-than-even chance to capture the seat. 

Ihe Wisconsin race also will prob- 
ably feature a labor man running against 
the incumbent Wiley. He will be An- 
drew Biemiller, Milwaukee congress- 
man. As a former Socialist and A.F.L. 
organizer, Biemiller is a perennial can- 
didate in Badger-state elections. 

In Illinois the union job is simpli- 
fied by having an “in” for a candidate. 
Lucas, as Senate majority leader will 
get strong administration support and 
important help from the Democratic- 


run state government. No Republican 
candidate of stature has yet emerged 
to oppose him. 

e The Stakes—The immediate stake in 
labor's big 1950 effort is control of the 
Senate—by a coalition of labor and Tru- 
man. 

Even more importantly, there hangs 
on the outcome a possible change in 
the balance of political forces in Amer- 
ica. If the unions can build the found- 
ation for their political organization on 
the solid ground of success in 1950, the 
“Jaboristic” society will have become a 
reality. 


Prefabs Find a Money-Maker 


Economy house, priced around $6,000, has boosted build- 
ers’ sales this year. But industry still has to lick problems of dealer 
organization and financing to realize full potential. 


After floundering around the back- 
stretch for years, the prefabricated hous- 
ing industry has finally come up with 
what looks like a winner. 
eA Home for $6,000—The money- 
maker is an “economy house,” designed 
to sell for around $6,000—$315 down 
and less than $40 a month to pay. 

Up to this year, prefabbers had been 
turning out relatively high-priced 
homes. Even with the postwar hous- 
ing boom, they racked up only 4% 
of the 1948 record of 773,000 single- 
family starts (BW—Jul.23'49,p20). 

But, by this spring, the bloom had 

worn off the high-priced housing mar- 
ket. It was obvious that sales would go 
to those builders who could put up a 
good small house—cheap. 
e Their Meat—The situation was made 
to order for the prefabbers whose stand 
ardized construction methods mean low 
cost. Thev set out to design homes that 
would sell under $6,315—and thus 
would be eligible for Federal Housing 
\dministration guarantees of loans up 
to 95% of property value. 

In 1948, practically none of the 30,- 
000 prefabs could properly be called 
economy homes. Yet, this vear. more 
than half (22,000) of the factory-built 
homes will be of the economy type. 
e Bottlenecks—For next year, the pre- 
fab makers see another substantial boost 
in volume. But before the industry 
realizes its full potential, two bottle 
necks will have to be widened: 

(1) Dealer organizations. No maker, 
as vet, has a truly national organization. 

(2) Dealer financing. Most companies 
have still to perfect interim financing 
plans (BW —Aug.13'49,p20) to help 
dealers carry until the buyer 
signs a mortgage. 

Lustron Corp., makers of an all-steel 
house, is about the only big outfit that 
isn’t slated to share in the expanding 


houses 


market. Reason: Lustron needs a lot 
more working capital too boost its out- 
put above the break-even point—and it 
doesn’t seem likely to get all the money 
that it needs. 

RIC, which has already loaned Lus- 
tron $37.5-million, has only about $18- 
million left in the kitty Congress au- 
thorized it to use in backing prefab 
makers. Its officials don’t want'to put 
all this amount on one horse. Besides, 
they don’t feel that the $14.5-million 
for which Lustron is currently asking 
would be enough to get Lustron oper- 
ating in the black 

RFC has hired an industrial manage- 
ment firm to see whether Lustron can 
ever produce a low-cost, economy type 
house. The firm’s report is due-in 
around the first of the year. Until then, 
RFC will continue to dole out a month 
ly allowance of about $1-million, just 
large enough to keep Lustron going. 
e Rundown—Here is a round-up of the 
plans and prospects of companies now 
making economy-type prefabs 

Gunnison Homes, Inc. (New Albany, 
Ind.) is already producing two-bedroom 
economy units at a rate of three an 
hour. Some units already erected have 
cost as little as $5,800, including cost 
of lot and landscaping. 

National Homes Corp. (Lafavette, 
Ind.) is shipping about 22 two-bedroom 
houses a day at an average price of 
$5,100. The figure doesn’t cover a lot. 

Crawford Corp. (Baton Rouge, La.) 
expects to turn out close to 1,000 two- 
bedroom houses this vear. Price—$5,925 
—includes the lot. 

Peaseway Woodwork Co. (Cincin- 
nati) will produce close to 1,000. two- 
bedroom homes in 1949. Most will sell 
for about $6,000 without the lot, so 
in some cases—where the lot is expen- 
sive—95 FHA guarantees won't be 
available. 
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Wherever you are in America, 
there’s a well stocked Ryerson steel plant 
within quick shipping distance. From thir- 
teen strategically located points, Ryerson 
carbon, stainless and alloy steels in thou- 
sands of kinds, shapes and sizes are ready 
for immediate delivery. 

By carefully specifying and checking, we 
are able to certify to the consistently uni- 
form high quality of our steels. And to help 
you select the type best suited to the job at 
hand, the services of experienced Ryerson 
specialists are always yours for the asking. 





Widely diversified Ryerson stocks enable 
you to procure many steel requirements at 
the same time from the same source. One 
order—one invoice does the job. So save 
time, save paperwork and be sure of uniform 
quality. Call Ryerson when you need steel. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


| BARS— Carbon & alloy, hot rolled STAINLESS — Allegheny plates, } 
| & cold finished sheets, bars, tubing, etc. 
SHAFTING— Cold finished, ground PLATES—Sheared & U. M., Inland 
and polished, etc. 4-Way Floor Plate 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, mony 
beams, etc. types & coatings 


TUBING—Seomless & welded me- MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 
chanical & boiler tubes working 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA ¢ DETROIT 
CHICAGO ¢ MILWAUKEE «¢ ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


RYERSON STEEL 





¢ CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ PITTSBURGH e BUFFALO 
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Partial Shipments Only... 


Every shipment that leaves the Twin Disc 
Factory is incomplete . . . only because the service 
that goes with each sale is delivered later... 
whenever and wherever it may be needed. 

Twin Disc maintains 5 factory branches and 
47 Parts Stations, located throughout the country, 
to provide speedy and efficient service. It is this 
policy of complete follow-up service that has given 
Twin Disc products the broad acceptance they 
enjoy among leading equipment manufacturers. 
Specify Twin Disc on your next power application. 
TwIN Disc CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


| Power Jake-oft Marine Gear 







Machine Tool 
Clutch 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The World Series will be televised on 
movie-house screens. Brooklyn's Iabian 
lox Theater (BW—Aug]3'49,p26) was 
the first to sign up—for about $10,000 
—with baseball commisisoner <A. B. 
Chandler. The theaters will pick up the 
regular Mutual Broadcasting System’s 
telecast, giving the sponsor (Gillette 
Safety Razor) some free advertising. 
; 8 

G. E.’s laminated plastics have boomed 
so fast that the company is setting up 
a third operating unit in its Chemical 
Dept. The new Laminated & Insulating 
Products Division will be managed by 
Harry K. Collins, who has been man- 
ager of the Plastics Division. 

« 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange isn’t going 
into the new Midwest Stock Exchange 
(BW—Aug.27'49,p66). Its _—_ directors 
voted 11 to eight against afhliation. 

e 
CAB changed its mind at the last min- 
ute: It has extended three months its 
Sept. 30 deadline on TWA’s DC-3 
aircoach service between Kansas City 
and Los Angeles (page $2). Vhat will 
give TWA a chance to explore the use 
of four-engine planes for the service. 
But the deadline still holds for Con- 
tinental’s) Denver-Kansas City DC-3 
aircoach service. 

e 
Ohio’s restrictions on new customers 
for natural-gas heating have been lifted 
by the state Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. Only exceptions: Two companies 
in ‘Toledo and Brvan) that still can’t 
supply all comers with gas. 

° 
“Greater coordination of federal policies 
and programs” on transportation has 
been asked by President ‘Truman. Sec 
retary of Commerce Charles Sawver has 
ilready started the job by asking the 
views of other government agencies. 

a 


Use vour stockholders as salesmen. 
Vhat’s the idea president R. E. Cecil 
is trving at Warner Aircraft Corp. On 
taking over after a proxy fight, he in- 
herited quantities of too-expensive 1 4- 
hp. engines. ‘To salvage something, he 
wants every stockholder to peddle them 
at a bargain price ($35). 
e 


The broadcasters have won the first 
legal round in the fight over giveaway 
shows (BW —Aug.27'49,p31). A U.S. 
District Court in Chicago issued an 
order temporarily restraining FCC from 
enforcing its Oct. 1 ban. But the in- 
junction, sought by Radio Features, 
Inc., only applics to radio. The ban 
still holds for television. 
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10-20 Brush Killer 


effective on these plants 


Blackberry 
Elderberry 
Sumac 
Osage Orange 
Willow Alder 
Buck Brush 
Wild Cherry 
Hawthorn 
Black Locust 
Poison Ivy 
Cherokee Rose 
Sage Brush 
and many other 
woody plants 











pittslergh 10-20 BRUSH KILLER 


Contains 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D Esters 


Nothing is more savory than a juicy blackberry pie or the strong, sweet 
flavor of elderberry jelly—but the woody growth of these and other plants 
such as sumac, alder and osage orange can make a ‘“‘jungle’’ out of public 
utility rights-of-way, grazing lands, farms and creek banks unless con- 
stantly controlled. 

Pittsburgh 10-20 Brush Killer, a hormone type herbicide, containing 2,4,5-T 
and 2,4-D Esters, has proved much more effective than 2,4-D alone for 
control of such heavy underbrush and gives a permanent kill with one 
application when properly used. It may also be painted on fresh-cut stumps 
of poplar, willow and other persistent trees to prevent re-growth. Combined 
with Pittsburgh Phenolate-O, 10-20 Brush Killer may also be used as a 
general weed killer. 

Pittsburgh 10-20 Brush Killer is the answer to your brush-control problems. 
Full technical information about this effective chemical, and advice con- 
cerning its use, is available for the asking! 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL BULLETIN 302 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Empire State Building * 350 Fifth Avenue * New York 1, New York 


A filiated with 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1950 Grant Building - Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





COAL CHEMICALS - ACTIVATED CARBON - NEVILLE COKE - EMERALD COAL - PIG IRON - GREEN BAG CEMENT - CONCRETE PIPE AND PRODUCTS 











TEST YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE 


on business opportunities 
in New York State 


B. New York ranks first in the man- 
ufacture of which of the following: 
( ) apparel; ( ) food; () furniture; 
( ) chemicals; ( ) paper? 

2. New York produces a greater volume 
of manufactured goods than any 
other state. True or false? 

3B. There is only one state-wide banking 
organization in New York State. 

True or false 


1. All except chemicals...and here 
N.Y. ranks second! 2. True. 3. True 

.and profitable to know! Marine 
Midland is the only banking organi- 
zation offering statewide coverage in 
New York... making a fast routine 
out of the collections of your checks 
and drafts. And Marine Midland’s 
familiarity with local business condi- 
tions can benefit you in many ways. 
Open your account with Marine 
Midland ‘Trust Company in New 
York City ... anchored in the world’s 


richest market. 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 





Buffalo Jamestown 
New York City Johnson City 
Lackawanna 
Adams Lockport 
Albion Malone 
Alexandria Bay Medina 
Antwerp Middleport 
Attica Niagara Falls 
Avon North Tonawanda 
Batavia Nyack 
Binghamton Oswego 
Copenhagen Palmyra 
Corinth Phoenix <=, 
Cortland Rochester | 
Depew Snyder | 
East Aurora Sodus a} 
East Rochester Tonawanda ; 
Elmira Troy 
Elmira Heights Watertown 
Endicott 
Evans Mills 
Fulton 
Holley 
. Horseheads 
The SSS 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TECHNOLOGY 








BASIC PROCESSES cf printing involve raised, depressed, and 





INTAGLIO 


PLANOGRAPHIC 





flat surfaces. Flat surface method is used by . . . 





OFFSET 
CYLINDER 


PAPER 





CUTTER, 


OFFSET PRESSES, today’s high-speed refinement of the lithographic stone. 


Offset Printing Comes of Age 


Businessmen no longer look on pho 
to-offset lithography as a cheap substi 
tute. That was a common view back in 
the depression, when buyers of printing 
first began to use the process in volume 
to cut printing bills. Today, they are 
discovering that offset can compete 
with letterpress not only on a_ cost 
basis, but in quality and speed as well 
e Unfettered—Behind this changed 
view lic rapid developments that have 
taken place within the offset industry. 
A younger process, it has never been 
chained by the _ traditionalism—and 


steadily rising costs—that have afflicted 
letterpress. It is only very recently that 
a technological revolution has spread 
throughout the graphic arts industries 
(BW—Mar.13°48,p22). By contrast, 
the offset industry has been in a 
lather of experimentation—with plates, 
inks, papers, and photographic processes 
for some years. 

Take the latest contribution to the 
field, the bi-metallic offset plate de- 
veloped by Time, Inc. This opens up 
dazzling new possibilities in the offset 
field. It makes possible runs into the 
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e Century 100 horsepower 
squirrel cage motor driving 
a refrigeration compressor. 
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Century 5 horsepower squirrel cage 
motor driving a radial drill in a large 
metal working department. 
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400 horsepower squirrel 
cage ball bearing motor. 


Century open protected 
squirrel cage motor. 








e Century 125 horse- 
power motor in a large 
factory driving a pump. 


, is a correct Century motor available to furnish economi- 
cal power for all popular industrial and commercial applications. 
Century polyphase motors are available in addition to the 
type SC for all normal torque applications—type SCH for high 
starting torque; type SCT for high torque with high slip; type SR 
for high starting torque with low starting current and adjust- 
able varying speeds; and Selective Speed Drives for flexible 
control of automatic operations. 

For protection against atmospheric hazards Century offers: 
Drip Proof General Purpose Motors — protection against 
falling solids and dripping liquids. 

Splash Proof Motors — protection against splashing liquids, 
rain, snow, sleet and ice. 

Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors — protection against 
dusts, mist and fog. 

Explosion Proof Motors—protection against explosive dusts 
and gases. 

Century motors are built in sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower 
for operation on single phase, polyphase and direct current. 


e Specify Century motors for all your electric power requirements. 


Popular types of standard ratings are generally 
available from factory and branch office stocks. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
a 


| 1806 Pine Street 
es St. Louis 3, Mo. 
| i 


CE-643 Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 











..- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





Why the big ones come our way 


HIS IS PART of a shipment 

of cement kilns, so oversize that 
it takes two flat cars to move a unit. 
You can see how big this section is 
by the way it dwarfs the diesel. 
Moving big shipments like this 
brings you up against the problem 
of clearances such as bridges, tunnels 
and curves along the railroad. The 
Erie is selected over and over again 
for handling oversize shipments 
because it is famous for the 
highest and widest clearances of 
any eastern railroad. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
> 


CINCINNATI @ 
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This advantage, along with the Erie’s 
famed heavy-duty roadbed, explains 
why so many oversize shipments 
are routed over the Erie—the rail- 
road with a fine record of service 
in the safe, dependable transporta- 
tion of both passengers and freight! 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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millions (long runs have always been 
a problem with photo-offset equip- 
ment). And the plate produces clear, 
sharp results from the first copy to the 
last. 

e Means to End—The Time plate has 
a broad significance for commercial 
printing as a whole, a particular one for 
the publishing industry: It brings closer 
the day when big-circulation national 
magazines printed by offset will be a 
common occurrence. 

In fact, though the reader often may 

not realize it, some national magazines 
are already being printed in part by 
photo-offset. Fortune magazine is per- 
haps the outstanding example; it is 
printed by all three major processes— 
letterpress, gravure, and _photo-offset. 
It is not uncommon for other maga- 
zines to print their covers on color- 
offset presses. And Flair (page 68), the 
latest publication planned by Cowles 
Magazines, publisher of Look and 
Quick, will use offset for 50% of its 
pages. 
eIn Line for Benefits—Further suc- 
cesses for offset await new technological 
developments. Here offset has a de 
cided advantage over letterpress: It is 
likely to benefit most from advances 
made in other parts of graphic arts. 
Note carefully the new machines that 
are designed to bypass printing’s an- 
cient and expensive bottleneck, the 
setting of metal type. The justifying 
typewriter, as well as Intcrtype Corp.’s 
Fotosetter (BW —Jul.19’47,p21) and 
Litho-Mat Corp.’s Lumi-Type (which 
“set” letters directly on a photographic 
negative) all fit the photo-offset process 
like a glove. When fully developed and 
teamed with offset, these machines may 
make impressive slashes in the nation’s 
total current $2-billion annual printing 
bill. 
e State of Health—As it is now, offset 
is doing pretty well in the fight for the 
country’s printing business. Even 
though it is still nowhere near the size 
of the letterpress industry, offset is 
growing at a much faster pace than 
letterpress. 

According to the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures, the number of com- 
mercial letterpress printing establish- 
ments increased from 10,295 in 1939 
to 11,933 in 1947. Receipts rose 150% 
to $1.5-billion in 1947. Meanwhile, 
however, the number of offset estab- 
lishments nearly doubled, reaching 
1,413 in 1947. And the industry’s re 
ceipts came to $487.6-million—more 
than three times what they were in 
1939. The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, the offset industrv’s_ re- 
search center in New York City, esti 
mates that dollar volume has climbed 
from $75-million in 1924 to about 
$525-million in 1949. 

e Added Symptoms—There are other 
signs of growth. The foundation says 
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that 118 plants now own high-speed 
web (rotary) offset presses, where only 28 
owned them before the war. One press 
maker, Chicago’s Harris-Seybold Co., 
reports that it shipped almost four 
times the number of sheet-fed offset 
presses last year than it did 10 years 
ago. A large book publisher now pays 
a $500,000 annual bill for printing 
textbooks and children’s books by off- 
set. A major printing firm that prints 
with all three major processes says that 
it will buy only offset equipment from 
now on—no_ letterpress—so_ that it 
won't get caught with obsolete equip- 
ment. 

Today, offset is printing more ma- 

terial in more fields than ever before. 
It has always done fine-art reproduc- 
tions, of course, as well as calendars, 
posters, and labels. It is now also doing 
a considerable portion of children’s 
books and textbooks, along with a flood 
of folders, mailing pieces, brochures, 
and similar material. It is even printing 
telephone books. And offset has nibbled 
at the edge of the weckly newspaper 
field, too. 
e The Process—To understand the real 
significance of the latest technical de- 
velopments in photo-offset, you need 
a rough idea of the process. Unlike 
letterpress which prints from a_ raised 
area and gravure which prints from a 
depressed area, photo-offset lithography 
prints from a planographic (flat) plate 
lhe basic principle is that greasy print 
ing ink and water won't mix—a_ fact 
discovered in 1796 by a German in 
ventor, Alois Senefelder. ‘The printing 
areas of the modern lithographic plate 
(as with the early lithographic stone) 
reject water but take ink; the non 
printing areas do the opposite. 

Lithography today includes two other 
processes that give the method its full 
title. It has acquired “offset” by vir 
tue of the fact that the presses print 
indirectly, by means of a rubber roller 
that picks up the impression from the 
inked plate and transfers it to the 
paper. (Another roller spreads water 
over the plate.) It is entitled to 
“photo-” because the process starts with 
photography, by which the material to 
be printed—text and all—is transferred 
onto a sensitized printing plate. 

After further chemical treatment (off- 
set has been described as a chemical 
process from start to finish) you wind up 
with one of several types of plates. 
On all of them, there is one surface 
(zinc, aluminum, or copper) that will 
take ink, another surface (albumen or 
chrome) that will not. 

e Comparisons—Offset is frequently 

though not always—less expensive than 
letterpress. It depends on what you 
want printed. When you use a lot of 
artwork or color, the chances are that 
offset will be cheaper. Recently, for 
instance, a large publishing house found 
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l'm sick and 
tired of all 
this noise! 
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let us prescribe the \ 
quiet” treatment— 


AF/BRETONE ceilings! ¥ 








SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise- quieting 
Fibretone, ‘‘the ceiling with a hundred thousand noise traps” 


@ Tells how Fibretone acoustical panels, 
with their ingenious noise traps, help you oe waat 

get rid of irritating, unnecessary noise \ LE < 
—noise that reduces personal efficiency *\ 
in business and industry. Ask for Fibre- 
tone brochure. Johns-Manville, Dept. 
BW 9, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





J-M Fibretone Ceilings are installed by 
| Johns-Manville and by J-M Approved 
\\\ Acoustical Contractors to assure you 
\ the utmost in noise-quieting benefits. 


Johns-Manville 
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Band of Steel 
Slices through Metals 





Every man in the shop is interested 
in the Magic of DoALL Cutting 


WATCH DoALL WORK IN YOUR OWN PLANT 
A specially constructed platform trailer en- 
ables the DoALL service engineer in your 
locality to haul a machine mght into your 
shop or yard. Your men can run it—do one 
of your own jobs—clock the operation—com- 
pare the finish. Thus you'll get first-hand 
proof of amazing short cuts, time and mate- 
nal savings DoALL can bring you. 30 DoALL 
models—a right one for every need. 


DoALL bandsaw machines and blades offer 
you the world’s fastest method of removing 
metal. Cuts faster and better—brings new 
eficiency and economies to your manufac- 
turing, assembling and repair operations. 

DoALL uses 27 basic 
cutting tools or bands to 
bandsaw, band file, band 
grind and band polish 
ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, alloys, laminates, 
plastics, wood, ceramics, 
rubber, cloth, etc 

These cutting tools are 
steel bands with teeth on 
them which feed continu- 
ously forward into the 
work. Unused material is 
in solid pieces; there's no 
whittling to worthless 
chips 





Phone or write for demonstration. 


For free booklets, catalogs, slide films and 
other educational literature, write: The DoAll 
Company, Des Plaines, Illinois 





Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales-Service 
Stores and foreign DoALL representatives in 56 
countries provide complete distribution of these 
essential tools and equipment that assure faster 
and more economical production. 





8 


Des Plaines, Illinois 






we 


DoAlt STORES 
IN KEY CITIES 


REPRESENTATIVES 
iN S@ COUNTRIES 


BANDSAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 
BANDSAW BLADES GAGE BLOCKS 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 
The DoALL DIGEST OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 

it f news and tiems of interest 
a! your request. No obligation. 
ur name pul on our mailing 1st. 


an informative pert 





fo ali imdusiry 1s ava 
Just write to have y 
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that a heavily illustrated textbook cost 
them $52,000 to print by offset—$13.- 
000 less than it would have cost to print 
by letterpress. 

Offset also has speed on its side. It 
slashes the time needed for makeready 
—the process of adjusting a press to its 
new job. And for the most part, sheet- 
fed commercial offset presses are faster 
than comparable letterpresses. ‘This, 
however, isn't true when you get up 
into the large rotary presses used for 
publications and newspapers. ‘There, 
letterpress still has the drop on offset. 

Businessmen, however, are often 
more intcrested in one of offset’s chief 
advantages: Its ability to print on al 
most any surface, from metal up 
through cardboard to coated stock. 
e¢ Complexities—But there's one aspect 
of offset that can’t be ignored: It’s a 
tricky business. lo get from the photo 
graphic negative to the final printing 
plate requires some complicated and 
delicate equipment It also requires 
careful work by trained artisans. ‘There’s 
a saving in the business that offset 
was discovered by accident—to which 
some add, “‘and it’s still an accident.” 
By that they mean that the whole proc 
ess is subject to the vagaries of climate, 
human temperament, and materials 
This helps to account for the wide and 
discouraging variations in the qualits 
of the final end product. 

But the human and other difficulties 
involved in getting the plate onto an 
offset press aren't the only troubles that 
have plagued the process. 

The biggest complaint users have had 

in the past was the “muddy” impres 
sion that all too frequently afflicts off- 
set. And this has been hard to lick, 
since, do what you will, some water’ is 
bound to mix with the ink on the 
plate. ‘This produces a gray look. An- 
other serious problem has been the 
softness of the plates, which limited al 
bumen plates to runs of about 25,000 
impressions and the so-called deep-etch 
plates to about 200,000. 
e Remedies—But there have been doz- 
ens of improvements in the last few 
vears that have overcome at least part 
of these defects. Eastman Kodak has 
had a hand in bettering photographic 
equipment and methods. Offset rollers 
are more substantial. Inks have been 
improved. There are even “throw-away” 
plates made of paper for short press 
runs. 

Ihe new metal plates, such as the 
Tri-Metal plate introduced several years 
ago by the International Printing Ink 
division of Interchemical Corp., are 
well on the way to sweeping the in- 
dustry. There are now 16 such plates, 
and the Lithographic ‘Technical ound 
ation estimates that in four vear’s time 
almost all offset printing will be done 
on plates of this type. One of the 
largest offset houses in the East says 


that it will have switched over entirely 
to bi-metallic plates before then. 

¢ ‘Time’s Development—The Time plate 
offers a good illustration of why this is 
happening. Like other bimetallic plates, 
it uses very little water, which gives a 
brilliant impression and _— eliminates 
muddiness. The hard chrome non- 
printing surface is slightly raised above 
the soft copper printing area; the roll- 
ers thus wear on the chrome, which ac- 
counts for the plate’s long life. The 
plate is tough; it can’t be ruined, as 
ibumen plates can be, by too much 
ink. If you want to make a change in 
the copy, you can etch it into the plate, 
or you can mask out an error with gum 
You can use unusually fine half-tone 
screens on the plate, up to 300 lines an 
inch. (A 100- to 120-line screen is ordi 
narily used in magazine work.) Further 
more, Time experts say that they have 
mechanized plate-making to a_ point 
where much of the handwork now re 
quired for deep-etch and other plates 
is eliminated. 

Time is now licensing lithographers 
to use its plate on a fee basis. But it is 
is much interested in encouraging the 
industry to make further experiments as 
it 1s in profits. 

\ company executive recently pointed 

out that when the cost of a four-color 
letterpress engraving reached the price 
of a new Ford car, something had to be 
done. 
e Coming of Age—When will offset 
presses begin to turn out mass-circula- 
tion national magazines—wecklies, in 
particular—-as a regular practice? Press 
makers think: within the next few vears. 
Thev expect by then to have big web 
offset presses that can compete in speed 
with present web letterpresses. ‘They're 
ilreadv close to their goal. ‘The latest 
Webendorfer offset presses made ‘by 
ATF. Inc., for instance, will print up 
to 1,000 paper-feet a min. in four-colors 
on both sides of the sheet. (Fast rotary 
letterpresses do as high as 1,200 and 
1.500 feet a min.) 


RADIATION PROTECTION 


Vhere may be chemical ways of pro- 
tecting people and animals against the 
effects of atomic and other radiation. 
At least, a hint to that effect can be 
found in the results of research an 
nounced by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Argonne National Laboratory 
in Chicago. 

Argonne researchers exposed — ani- 
mals to X-ray concentrations which, or- 
dinarily, would kill them. But the 
animals survived the exposure—if, about 
an hour ahead of time, they had been 
dosed with cysteine, an inexpensive 
amino acid. The cysteine could be given 
by mouth or by injection. Given imme 
diately after the exposure it did the 
animals no good. 
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One Million 
Dollar 


Spark 





Just one spark set loose in a hazardous atmosphere can cause a 
million dollars explosion and fire damage in less time than it 
takes to tell. 


Motors that have to operate in explosive atmospheres must of 100 horsepower 
course be absolutely non-hazardous as far as spark or flame are Wogner explosion 
concerned. Wagner Explosion-Proof Motors qualify perfectly 
for such applications. They are fully approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. They have: 


proof motors driving 
gasoline pumps in one 


of the large Texas 
e Housings strong enough to successfully withstand the 
explosion of flammable substances inside the motor. 


Refineries. 


Construction features capable of preventing the escape 
of flames (produced by internal explosions) to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 


e Heat capacity great enough to prevent the motor (even 
under abnormal operating conditions) from reaching a 
temperature which would ignite surrounding gases. 


Wagner makes a complete line of standard motors from 1/125 
to 400 hp. for all current specifications with a wide variety of 
enclosure types and mountings. Wagner engineers are qualified 
to specify the correct motor for your requirements. Consult the 
nearest of our 29 branch offices or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S. A. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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OF GARDNER PACKAGING INGENUITY... 














™ 


Shoe boxes that actually help sell shoes 
. «cut delivery costs...doan effective 
advertising job for the store 








ingenious top “clicks” closed—stays closed 
—without a fastener! 





The possibilities of better packaging 
in any field are endless. For example, 
take the women’s shoe business. In- 
stead of traditional paper bags or 
orthodox boxes, smart retailers now é 

‘give customers colorful Gardner-de- y we” Qh 
signed boxes that look like overnight KZ iN \ 


cases. And what’s been the result? 





Automatic handle pops up as box is set 


Women want those boxes, go to the up... snap clasp keeps box closed! 
stores featuring them. They re more 
than shoe boxes—they're ‘‘neat’’ for 
overnight things, for sewing or knit- 
ting. Their smart handbag look makes 
women proud to carry shoes out in 
them. They cut delivery costs, and 
with the store name imprinted, cach 
box is a “‘walking billboard”’ for the 
store! 

















Boxes fold flat for economical storing and 
shipping—set up quickly and easily. 


MAYBE WE CAN ADD MORE SALES-APPEAL TO YOUR PRODUCT 


If you have a new product that needs a new packaging idea— 
an old package that needs a new touch of imagination—a product 
that's hard to package—get in touch with Gardner. We'll be 
glad to tackle the assignment. Without obligation, of course, 


THE GARDNER BOARD AND CARTON Co. 


Formerly The Gardner-Richardson Co. 
Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, Middletown, Ohio 


Sales Representatives in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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BUILDING 
British View 


British builders brought here 
by ECA are startled by many 
building practices which are 
pretty common place in the U. S. 





One way to get a fresh look at your 
own business is to find out how it looks 
to an outsider. And one way to find out 
about the other man’s business is_ to 
notice what he considers surprising 
about yours. The ECA has just provided 
an opportunity for U.S. builders to do 
both. 

\s part of its program of stepping up 
productivity abroad, ECA financed a 
visit to this countrv by 17 British build 
ing contractors. They have just com 
pleted their six-week trip, will submit a 
formal report. Last week, meanwhile 
Robert Owen Llovd, leader of — the 
group, wrote a preliminary report to 
l CA Said I lovd 

“We have now come to the end of 
our six weeks tour im your dehghtful 
country, during which time we have 
traveled many miles and thoroughly en 
joved the tour in every direction. Prob 
ably vou would like to know of some of 
the items we have found which have 
aroused our interest 

“To begin with that most important 


the 


branch of the building industry 
building of homes—we are convinced 
that the framing of walls ‘wood-frame 
construction] adds to rapid construction 
ind offers easy fixing for interior |fin 
ishes, and at the same time gives casy 
fixing for inv type of insulation 
Whether the homes are finished with a 
brick veneer or asbestos or cedar 
shingles, the walls completed in_ this 
fashion have stood the test of time 
Another improvement in this form of 
building is the provision for basements, 
which makes possible economical forms 
of mechanical services, the like of which 
we do not have in the United Kingdom 

“These two important items together 
with the asphalt shingle roof covering 
will excite our minds for many davs and 
will find a place in our report. I need 
hardly mention that the framing. of 
walls is impossible in Britain today on 
account of our extreme shortage of dol 
lars to purchase lumber in dollar coun- 
tries: the U.S. and Canada. 

“We inspected a building project in 
Chicago which offered something new 
in the design of exterior walls built from 
two-brick-on-edge walls with a concrete 
poured core reinforced. Not only was 
the wall construction unique but the 
method of laying internal floors was a 
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MOREHEAD CITY, located only four miles from 
ocean shipping lones, will provide steamships 
with quick access to the most modern shipping 
facilities (ortist’s conception of expanded port 








WILMINGTON Port Terminal will afford North 
Carolina shippers over 400,000 squore feet of addi- 
tional storage spoce, among other new shipping 
advontages to be provided by the state development 
program. 


terminal). 








work for North Carolina’s Industry 


Now North Carolina industrialists will have an- 
other great profit advantage working for them. 
North Carolina’s two deep sea ports — to be 
expanded by a multi-million dollar state program 
— will place at their service the most modern 
marine shipping facilities on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Industries in 92 per cent of the state’s area will 
realize transportation savings on import, export, 
coastwise, and intercoastal commerce from ex- 
panded facilities at Morehead City and Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Already planned are approximately 
800,000 square feet of additional storage ware- 
houses and transient sheds . . . modern vacuum- 
type fumigating plants . . . marginal wharves with 
up-to-the-minute loading equipment and good rail 
and switching service, soon to be at the command 
of the South’s Number One Industrial State. 

Plant sites at two-dozen feeder ports provide ship- 


pers with convenient inland waterway access to 
the deep sea terminals. Excellent rail, air, and 
motor express facilities link Morehead City and 
Wilmington to hundreds of wide-awake North 
Carolina towns which offer mild climate, economical 
electric power, raw materials, cbundant dependable 
labor and other advantages to help you produce 
at greater profit. Why not gear your plans for 
industrial expansion or relocation to the increasing 
production advantages provided by North Carolina’s 
“Go Forward” program. Write Div. MI-46, Dep’t. 
of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


Horch Carolina 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFIT 
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Do you recognize these HOLTITE fastenings? 
Guess what industry uses each of them. 
Check yourself by the list below. 





CONTINENTAL mokes them all and thousands more 
Of all the 400,000 varieties of fastenings that literally hold our indus- 
“AN tries together, Continental makes a large proportion marketed under 
the famous HOLTITE trade name. 
nuts, and bolts for every use in every 
HOLTITE-Sems and HOLTITE-Phillips screws are patented specialties and the 
famous HOLTITE-Thredlock, Locktite and Tap screws were first designed and 
produced by Continental. Sometimes a fastening engineered by HOLTITE 
for one industry finds an unexpected use in another. Often a HOLTITE- 
Engineered fastening will replace several parts that a manufacturer is using. Why 
not discuss your fastening requirements with a Continental Sales-Engineer. He 
will focus on your requirements all the broad industrial-fastening experience and 
ingenuity of Continental. Remember Continental is constantly improving 
HOLTITE products, iy lowering their cost and broadening service. 


ENGINEERED FASTENINGS FOR PRODUCT ENGINEERS 
A. A typical flac head HOLTITE steél woodscrew. Con- 


tinental makes a complete range of sizes with either slotted or 
Phillips heads. 

B, Special Phillips ““HOLTITE-Thredlock” door hinge screw 
eliminates lock washers and other locking devices giving im- 
proved performance when subjected to vibration. 


Most of them are standard — screws, 
industry. Others like the well-known 


C. Dial adjusting screw specially designed for bathroom 
scales. Screw inserted in frame is swaged against square 
shoulder under head. Completed part engages scale leveling 
mechanism to allow screw driver adjustment. 
D. Beater drive shaft for a home electric mixer. Continental 
engineered this unusual part and produced it economically by 
HOLTITE cold heading process. Head end is welded to the beater unit. 
bag AA A Lk Ls Knurled section provides grip for motor chuck. 
T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


means made by — CONT a ee & NTAL 
SCREW COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


This Trademark 


~ 


1904 1949 
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departure from present building prac- 
tice. 

“On major building construction, we 
were intrigued with the methods of 
building the outside walls with a brick 
veneer and cinder block interior. ‘This 
gave rapid construction carrying a low 
labor content and these buildings were 
erected quickly and cheaply. 

“We have been surprised to find all 
external doors and windows, even in the 
low cost homes, fitted with weather 
stripping of various types. Another 
item we have observed in- universal 
practice in floor finishes is the exten 
sive use of asphalt tiles which give 
beautiful finishes and apparently have a 
long life of wear in domestic and school 
and office buildings. 

“An adequate supply of materials and 
flexibility of design enables the private 
enterprise housebuilder to provide eco 
nomically priced housing for the mid 
dle-income group. The average building 
trade craftsman here can afford to buy 
his own home; this is a fundamental fac- 
tor in giving the incentive which is nec- 
essary for good production. 

“One of the most unportant aspects 
of our tour has been to find out the rea 
sons for the relatively high degree of 
productivity which exists here not only 
among the labor force but among archi 
tects, contractors and sub-contractors 
alike. We have come to the conclusion 
that this is based on the high degree of 
incentive which exists here in every 
walk of life. There is keen compe tition 
among contractors for work, keen com- 
petition in the buying of materials, and 
keen competition among the labor force 
to retain their jobs in order that they 
may keep up their high standard of 
living. 

“We have been told frequently that 
the existence of a pool of unemploy- 
ment in each of the centres we have 
visited has contributed to an improve- 
ment in production. We in Britain are 
hoping to avoid the evils of large-scale 
unemployment and, so far as the build- 
ing industry is concerned, we are seck- 
ing a system of bonusing, to which the 
Unions have agreed, to provide the nec 
essary incentive. Individually, we are all 
working hard in Britain, possibly as hard 
as vou are working here, but so far as 
building is concerned you have the fun 
damental advantage of adequate sup 
plies of every type of material, which 
enables every job to be completely pre- 
planned and to work at a_ higher 
tempo. 

“Finally, your workmen are mofe 
than adequately fed. Our Team have 
also been well fed, and well treated. W¢ 
have successfully withstood the rigors 
of your climate and we are now going 
home, intensely grateful for the oppor 
tunity which ECA has given us of doing 
somcthing to help the industry to which 
we are all intensely proud to belong.” 
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The question seems a fair one in view of the 
efforts that are being made in and out of Congress 
to halt the current readjustment by injections of 
the inflationary virus. It is proposed to resort to 
deliberate deficit financing by the Federal Treas- 
ury, to continue price support for farm products at 
the high levels of wartime, to institute a “fourth 
round” of wage increases in the face of declining 
prices and living costs, and to raise the minimum 
wage rate under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


To what extent any of these devices might ac- 
tually be effective in checking the current trade 
recession is very doubtful. Their result might well 
be rather to increase the severity and duration of 
the readjustment. In either case, it can hardly be 
doubted that their more lasting effect would be to 
build up inflationary pressures for the future. 


The readjustment now going on appears to be 
primarily a price readjustment. The wholesale 
price level began to decline in September of last 
year, and it was not until several months later that 
industrial production, business inventories and 
consumers’ expenditures turned downward, reflect- 
ing the curtailment of buying in the expectation of 
lower prices. There was no failure of “purchasing 
power’ in the sense of aggregate current income 
or holdings of liquid assets. But the rapid and ir- 
regular advance in prices during and after the war 
had resulted in distortions within the price struc- 
ture, and the incomes of some groups of con- 
sumers had failed to rise with the cost of living. 
Total purchasing power was undiminished, but its 
balance had been upset. To restore that balance, 
readjustments in the inflated price structure were 


necessary. 


The main requirement at the moment is to allow 
these needed price readjustments to take place 
with a minimum of disturbance to the general 
levels of production and employment. 





“Reflation” versus Readjustment 


Has it become impossible for an orderly economic 
readjustment to take place in the United States? 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


































“Reflation” is no substitute for sound readjust- 
ment. Price stability is of course highly desirable, 
provided it is a natural stability that reflects real 
economic equilibrium. But when that equilibrium 
is disturbed, price fluctuations are among the most 
important and least dangerous means by which it 
tends to restore itself. 


“Affirmative action,” as the President says, can 
and should be taken by business, labor, agriculture 
and government, “working together in mutual re- 
spect and with common objectives.” Such action, 
however, should be aimed at readjustment, not 
“reflation.” Business should strive for greater effi- 
ciency and economy of operation and for greater 
volume of output, at the cost of price concessions 
where such action is necessary and feasible. Labor 
should reconcile itself to the necessity of swim- 
ming with instead of against the economic current 
and should abandon its attempt to force further 
wage increases in the face of declining prices and 
employment. Agriculture should take a similar at- 
titude with respect to prices of farm products. And 
government should cease trying to “freeze” sec- 
tions of the price structure, face the issue of budg- 
etary economy more squarely than it has yet 
done, and match its budgetary savings with tax 
relief, with a special view to such burdensome and 
depressing levies as the wartime excises, the 
double taxation of corporate earnings and the al- 
most confiscatory rates on large incomes. If these 
things were done, the orderly completion of the 
current readjustment could be anticipated with 
greater confidence. 








—From an article in the current | 

issue of THE GUARANTY SURVEY, The Guaranty Survey 
i : Pata ty 

monthly review of business and Cnty Toe Campy How ah 











economic conditions published by 
Guaranty Trust Company of Neu 
York. The complete article is 
available to executives on request. 














Capital Funds, $370,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th Se. 
New York 18 


140 Broadway 


New York 15 New York 21 





Madison Ave. at 60th St. 





London 


Brussels 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. Paris 


New York 20 

















HOW 


BUSINESS 
GIFTS 


PAY HIG 
(0ENDS; 
— 


These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite” tips 
that won't let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out 


d 





With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, ‘“Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 


working hours. In beauti- 


ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 





No. 301 
Retail 
$4.00 


INSTANT ACTION 
*“AUTOPOINT” 
INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in } No. 486 
| | Retail 
walnut or black. The } $1.25 
answer to “How to keep } 
prospects reminded.” Mail 


coupon } 






TRACE 

BETTER PENCILS 
“‘Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 
Autopoint Compan | 
Dept. BW-3, !80! Faster Avenue, Chicago 40, fll. | 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on | 
Autopoint”’ Imprinted Pencils | 
Autopoint’”’ Imprinted Instant Action In- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name... cee een ues eenevbeonese ues coe 
Company Name 


- 
| 

I 

| 

| 

| dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts 
| 

| 

| Street Addres 

| 





CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY 








1 Lined up on racks, completed Sangamo electric meters await high-voltage insulation test. 


Meticulous Meter Making 


When Sangamo Electric Co., Spring 


field, Ill., celebrated its 50th anniversary 
this year, it also celebrated 50 years of 
making electric meters. For in 1599, as 
today, meters were the company’s main 
product. They aren't the company’s 


only product, today, however. Among 
other things, Sangamo is a leading sup 
sound detecting 
S. Navy.) 


pioncenng 


plicr of underwater 

equipment for the U 

When Sangamo started 

meters, many electric companies werc 
. t lia oa ae 

selling electricity for lighting on a “per 


lamp” basis. Not until meters were per- 
tected were utilities able to measure 
accurately the amount of current used 
by a customer. Sangamo says that its 
present meters measure kilowatts with 
less than 1% error 

Now one of four companies that sup- 
ply the utilities field) with  clectric 
meters, Sangamo accounts for about 
one-fifth of all meters made in the U.S. 

l’or a glimpse at how Sangamo com- 
bines watch-making precision and pro- 
duction line efficiency, see pictures. 





Sixteen potential element coils, basic units of electric meters, are wound simultaneously 
2 on this machine. One coil takes about 1,500 ft. of copper wire. (TURN TO PAGE 42) 
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2K For maximum comfort and lowest operating cost, temperature of air leaving unit heater 
should be between 110°-120° F. at standard conditions. 


Here’s what you get with Modines! 


e@ LOWER OPERATING COSTS 
Modine Unit Heaters deliver heat down 
into comfort zones where heat is needed 
instead of wasting it on ceilings or above 
the heads of room occupants. This means 
lower fuel costs! Only unit heaters with 
sufficient air velocity and correctly related 
outlet temperatures can give you this per- 
formance. 

High quality split-phase or capacitor mo- 
tors (instead of less expensive shaded-pole 
motors) are used on all but the smallest 
Modine Unit Heaters. This means lower 
pou er and motor maintenance costs! 


e@ UNIFORM HEATING COMFORT 
Overheated outlet air is buoyant and rises 
quickly. Underheated air feels ‘‘chilly.” 
Similarly, excessive air velocity causes 
drafts, while air delivered with insufficient 
velocity fails to reach the floor. 

Because Modine outlet temperatures and 
velocities are right, and correctly related to 
each other, hot blasts and cold drafts are 
avoided. Floors are kept comfortably 
warm. Heating is uniform in all parts of 
the room even in coldest weather. 


WHY MODINES LAST LONGER 


aids Jf 
> Entire con- * Differential 
> is expansion 
iD pure copper stresses are 
a“ oN and copper safely ab- 
alloy . . . for maximum sorbed by bends in indi- 
resistance to electrolysis vidual tubes and are not 
and corrosion. Tubes are transmitted to tube-header 
ted brass; fins and head- joints ta cause condenser 
ers, copper. fracture. 









~ 


Fins are Parker- 
permanently Bonderizing 
bonded to protects cas- 
tubes with ings and 
metal. All condenser sheet metal parts against 
joints are brazed. There formation and spread of 
are no screwed or expand- rust. Anchors paint t 
ed joints to weaken con- steel. Prolongs original 
denser structure. attractive finish. 





® 








LOOK BEYOND BTUs 


when selecting Unit Heaters 





Modine quieter operation is a result 


of scientifically sound-silencing air 
rush noises. otor vibrations are 
effectively absorbed and dissipated by 
rubber mountings and resilient motor 
suspension, 





4 


ti le 

Control of heat distribution on verti- 
cal models is provided by a built-in 
adjustable radial deflector assembly, 
furnished at no extra cost fou can 


beam, flood or gently diffuse heat 
as required. 





Direct-from-pipe suspension without 
other supports is safe and practical 
with Modine Horizontal models. This 
cuts installation costs and permits 
easy redirection of heat over a 360° 
range. 


Built-in Velocity generator effectively 
increases heat throw without increas- 
ing power requirements Outlet air 
retains a large share of its initial 
velocity to penetrate cold air strata 
near floor. 





Get new Modine Unit Heater Bul- 
Ow 


letin today! Also available — 
To Evaluate Unit Heater Performance 
Characteristics."" Your Modine Repre- 
sentative listed in Classified section of 
phone book. Or write Modine Mfg. 
Co., 1508 Dekoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Modine ont Hearess... 
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Soldering is so commonplace in indus- 
try it is not often realized that a slight 
change in the solder specification 
might result in substantial yearly sav- 
ings. Soldering in most cases is essen- 
tially a hand operation which in itself 
is costly. Maximum efficiency is de- 
pendent upon using the correct solder. 
That is why Kester manufactures over 
100,000 different types. 


HERE’S HOW YOU MAY BE ABLE TO 
REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


Kester offers a techni- 
cal service to analyze 
your soldering opera 
tion and recommends, 
where necessary, the 
correct solder for your 4 
operation 





KESTER 
SOLDER 





~FILL OUT MAIL TODAY~--~ 


a 1 
I ! 
; Kester Solder Company : 
1 Dept. M, 4240 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, 
1 ! 
\ Please send me the new 28-page technical , 
1 manual, ‘SOLDER and Soldering Technique.” | 
' 1 
' Nome ' 
1 ! 
' ! 
l Company ' 
! 1 
' Address ! 
! ' 
City Zone State y 

I 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4201 Wrightwood Ayenve 


Chicago 39, Jllinois 
Factories also at 


Newark, New Jersey + Brantford, Canada 
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ELECTRIC METERS (continued from page 40) 











Worker at this machine laces together 
3 33 to 37 coil laminations to make up 


single field coil. 








5 Front plates of register are riveted to 
pillars on this automatic machine. Parts 
are loaded on revolving work table. 





4 


corrosive bearings. 





6 








Girls at microscopes inspect, one by 
one, synthetic sapphires used as non- 


On a subassembly line, gear units are 


put into register front plates. Power 


screw driver on cord tightens screws. 














he 


a 


ens 
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Assembled register front plates, with dials installed, are gang-checked 12 at a time 
against master dial at right; are then ready for final assembly. (TURN TO PAGE 45) 
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VU 
WOE STN" 








YY TOSCUIS... 


...4 new Calculator, designed to meet the Figure Work needs of every 


type of business. The Friden a/tra-matic ST-W possesses many new 
improvements that give you unequal!ed performance.This new fully 
automatic calculator excels in ease and simplicity of operation... 

speed of production...economy...dependable performance. Only by 


using the mew Friden on your own work can you judge its advantage: 


Write the Home Office or call your local Friden representative. 











Production Outruns Predictions 








sion is driving 
the statisticians crazy 


Televi 


...because of MALLORY*6cima 


precision production ideals 


t the end of 1948 more than one million sets were in 
use. Two million more will be sold this year! Three 
1950! made only a few 


million in These estimates, 


month ire already out of date. No wonder statis- 


ticlans are etling grey. 


Mallo V fas 


t-making on a mass production basis. The Mallory 


played no small part in helping to put tele- 
Vision se 
Capacitor is an example. To make them on a volume basis 
and to have each and every one uniformly fine and 
dependable is an engineering triumph. The Mallory 


Capacitor has become the standard in the field. 


nother vital Mallory contribution to television is the 
Inductuner*—the amazing device that provides continuous 
tuning of the entire television and FM spectrum with a 


SINGLE CONTROL. Turning out this precision instru- 


P.R. MALLORY & CO 











ment in quantity is another Mallory achievement, that 


helped to bring television to millions of homes. 


Mallory’s exclusive developments in volume controls, 
switches and resistors have also contributed greatly to 


mass production of dependable television receivers. 


In the fields of electrochemistry and metallurgy. as in 
electronics, Mallory has made history over the past 32 
years. Made so much of it that many manufacturers 
naturally turn first to Mallory for help in methods and 


materials. 


If you have a design or production problem that falls 
within the scope of Mallory interests, consult our engi- 
neers now. In the battle for the competitive “edge” you 


will find Mallory a strong ally. 


nc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 











ELECTRIC METERS (continued from page 42) 


8 


been installed in frames. 





9 After final assembly, completed meter 
(without glass cover) is given final test 
and calibrated for accuracy. 
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Meanwhile, in another subassembly line, Alnico permanent damping magnets have 
Magnets stop recording disks as soon as power is cut off. 








Now it’s ready to be put to work. 
Sangamo says “no commodity is 
measured so accurately as electric energy.” 
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“With new Art Metal files replacing our old 


ones—filing has become a system again. Now, 
important papers are filed where they belong 
And talk 


about easy operation! Our Art Metal file drawers 


—and can be found immediately 


roll at the touch of a fingertip. There's no 
straining or tugging. Efficiency has definitely 


taken a turn for the better in our office.” 


ges) Vesks * Safes, Kips 


Art Natal 


Business Equipment 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Momninuy gyfice 8 


HOW ARE YOUR FILES? 
Art Metal can show you how to analyze 
and improve your own files. Write today 
for Art Metal's “Simplified Filing Analy- 
sis’. It’s quick and easy! There's no 
obligation — no cost. 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Please send me your “Simplified Filing 
Analysis’. I understand there is no obliga- 
tion or cost, 


Name 


Concern 


Address 


' 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Gentlemen: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Art Metal \ 


Jamestown New York 
USA 
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Here’s a through line to ma- 
jor markets—from New 
Jersey! 

Yes, when you think of 
rich markets, you think of 
New Jersey, neatly sand- 
wiched in between the mil- 
lions of people who live in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Draw a 250-mile circle 
centering on Trenton, the 
state capital, and you'll be 
drawing an area populated 
by more than 43 million 
consumers. 

There are other plus ad- 
vantages for all types of 
manufacturing in this great 
state — big advantages like 
these markets . . . the finest 
in research facilities .. . pro- 
ductive labor . . . unexcelled 
transportation facilities ... 
diversified products .. . all 
this, and much more, are 
yours in New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey 
with the dependable services 
it has to offer. 


| Consider Hew Jersey 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. A, for brochure, 


“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 


76 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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New Threat to Cotton 


Nylon and other chemical fibers, following the pattern set 
by rayon, cut in on the markets for other textile fibers. One big 
selling point: they offer entirely new combinations of properties. 


The battle lines in the competition 

among textile fibers are shifting. lor 
many years, the major struggle was be- 
tween cotton and rayon. Starting soon 
after World War I, ravon made steady 
not only on cotton but on wool 
and silk as well. But within the past 
couple of years, rayon consumption has 
been leveling off proportionately—at a 
ratio of about 1-to-+ with cotton. 
e The Synthetics—Now, however, a new 
competitor is making rapid strides—at 
the expense both of the old natural 
fibers and of rayon. This new competi- 
tor is the group of chemical synthetics: 
Nylon, Orlon, Vinyon, Saran, and 
others. 

‘Total output of these nonrayon syn- 
thetics is still comparatively small—74- 
million Ib. last year, compared with 
1.1-billion for ravon. But it is growing 
fast (chart), and these fibers 
to be a real factor in the textile com- 
petition in a very few years. ‘The pat- 
tern is already beginning to show up 
this vear: ravon consumption will prob- 
ably drop by about 200-million  Ib., 
while use of the other svnthetics is ex- 
pected to increase 7-million Ib. ‘That's 
the gist of a report published last week 


inroads 


promise 


by Textile World, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication. 

e Difference—There is one basic differ- 
ence between rayon and the other syn- 
thetics: Rayon is made, in one way or 
another, from natural vegetable cellu- 
lose; the new synthetics are made from 
chemicals derived from minerals such as 
coal and petroleum. 

There are three different types of 
rayon. Viscose rayon is made from 
wood pulp or cotton linters, which is 
treated with caustic soda and carbon 
disluphide, and then extruded through 
spinnerets. Acetate ravon is also made 
from wood pulp or cotton linters, which 
is treated with acetic anhydride to form 
cellulose acetate; this is then dissolved 
in acetone and extruded to form a 
filament. The cuprammonium type is 
made from cotton linters, which are 
dissolved in ammoniacal copper-hvdrox- 
ide solution and then extruded through 
spinnerets. 

e Nylon Was First—Principal reason for 
the rise of synthetics is that thev offer 
combinations of properties that aren’t 
found in natural fibers. Du Pont’s Ny- 
lon—the first of the chemical derivatives 
—was an immediate and smashing suc- 
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cess because it had silk-like properties 
and, in addition, offered bonuses—such 
as high strength, ease of manufacture, 
resistance to age, moths, mildew, and 
chemical attack. 

Once the success of Nylon was appar 

ent, it was only natural that other 
chemical manufacturers of thermoplas- 
tic materials would try to get into the 
textile act, too. 
e Others—Dow Chemical Co. did just 
that. It extruded filaments of its 
vinylidine-chloride plastic, and made a 
fiber which it called Saran. Saran has 
good abrasion resistance and good ten- 
sile strength. So it was a natural for 
such uses as screening, upholstery, shoe 
fabrics, and industrial filter cloths. Some 
of those jobs can be handled by Nylon, 
too. But the thing to remember is that 
each synthetic offers a different com 
bination of properties, which particu- 
larly fit it for several specific applica 
tions. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

has worked for years with plastic resins 
that are copolymers of vinyl chloride 
and vinyl acetate. Out of that work 
have come the Vinyons—silk-like fibers 
that will compete with Nylon in many 
jobs. 
e Textiles From Glass—Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. tried for years to con- 
vert glass into a filament—because, as a 
textile, it would offer extreme resistance 
to all tvpes of attack and extreme ten- 
sile strength. Glass textiles are now 
firmly established, and are giving the 
other synthetics a good run for domestic 
as well as industrial uses. A second 
company in this field is Glass Fibers, 
Inc 

Du Pont hasn’t been lulled into re 

search inactivitv in the textile field by 
the success of Nylon. Working with 
acrvlic resins (out of which come Plexi 
glas), the company succeeded in con 
verting the same basic raw materials 
into a new synthetic fiber called Orlon 
(known for vears in the labs as “Fiber 
A”). Orlon has many of the properties 
of Nvlon, but is better in some respects. 
For example it has high resistance to 
heat, to acids, and to exposure. 
@ Newcomers—There are three relative 
newcomers to the synthetic fiber field 
One, polyethylene, extruded from the 
plastic by American Viscose and Na- 
tional Plastics, has a weight advantage 
that makes it competitive. It’s more 
expensive per pound, for instance, than 
Saran, but vou get many more vards out 
of a pound. 

\zlon, made from corn protein, is an 
organic fiber that shows promise 

Plexon, trademarked by Frevdberg 
Bros.-Strauss, is a kind of hvbrid. It 
consists of synthetic, cotton, linen, or 
other yarns, coated with various types 
of plastic resins. Depth of coating can 
be varied to achieve various color effects 
and various degrees of resistance to at 
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> Of all the new diesel-powered trucks 
placed in service on the highways 
of the United States in 1947 and 
1948 —a total of 68% — better than 
2 out of 4—were powered with 
Cummins Diesel Engines. 

THREE BALANCE-SHEET REASONS 
why leading truck owners and truck manu- 
facturers are sold on Cummins Dependable Diesels: 


hen 


Cummins Diesels are fuel economists . . . often paying for 
themselves in fuel savings alone... 
Many Cummins Diesels are “million-milers” . . . match 
their dollar-saving dependability with long years of money- 
making mileage... 
“100,000 miles or one year”. . . that’s your assurance of 
quality under the Cummins World-wide Warranty... 
72 automotive, industrial and marine models in the perform- 
ance-proved Cummins line are designed to cut your costs and in- 
crease your profits on any power job in the 50 to 550 hp range. 


CAN You AFFORD ANY OTHER POWER i 









CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. . COLUMBUS NDIANA 


EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA, U.S.A. © CABLE: CUMDIEX 
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“TURNOVER” 


BETTER 


—AT YOUR “BRANCH” 
SERVING WISCONSIN 


Us Hansen Storage in Milwaukee to spot 
stock your Wisconsin customers and you'll 
get the benefit of the very latest mechanized 
equipment jo handle your goods, (like this 
automatic machine for turning canned milk 
designed especially for Hansen)... but... 
Your divisional sales manager will have no 
labor turnover to worry about... no lay- 
offs, green help, or vacations to contend 
with ... no emergency shutdowns to divert 
his mind from selling. 
Make Hansen Storage your branch serving 
Wisconsin, and you'll eliminate along with 
the personnel problems, all the frozen over- 
head of a private warehouse when sales dip 
or production falls off at the home plant. 
For information on all the other 
advantages of Wisconsin’s largest 
warehouse .. . 





GET THE FACTS ON 
PUBLIC WAREHOUSING “~~. 


Write for this 16 page SS ws 

digest of all the main S88 
reasons why many of 

America’s top 

tries are cut e 

their own 

branches SS 








“118 NO. JEFFERSON ST. 
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« 240 F to 280 F; 





tack. Right now it is used mostly in 
upholstery and drapery fabrics. 

e Future—Not all of the synthetics are 
booming. Nylon is; Saran is doing well 
in upholstery fabrics; polyethylene 
monofilament is a comer. ‘lhe big stor- 
ies today and next year, however, have 
to do with Orlon (du Pont) and Vinyon 
N (Carbide & Carbon). 

Last week Textile World broke the 
news that Carbide & Carbon will be 
producing Vinyon N staple very shortly 
at South Charleston, W. Va. Initial 
production will be at an annual rate of 
around 2-million pounds, maybe more. 
Phis will be the first time Vinyon N 
will be available commercially. 

And du Pont is now building a big 
plant in Camden, S. C., which should 
be producing continuous-filament Or- 
Jon yarn by the second half of 1950. 
Thus far, Orlon has been made only on 
a pilot-plant basis at du Pont’s Waynes- 
boro acetate-rayon plant. 

These are both silk-like fibers more 
or less competitive with Nylon. 

l'omorrow the big news in synthetics 

may have to do with Terylene, or Fiber 
V, as du Pont calls it. It was originally 
introduced by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, of Britain, and is being experi- 
mented with here by du Pont. The varn 
is not overly strong; but it, like Nvlon, 
can be heat-set and is quick-drying 
(quicker than Nylon, perhaps). 
e Vulnerable to Heat—The newer syn- 
thetics differ a lot in their reaction to 
heat. Saran softens and shrinks at only 
Nylon and Orlon at 
something over 450 F; Vinyon N at 
157 F and 275 F (two types). Fiber V 
mav go as high as 500 F. 

the most drawback _ to 

polyethylene yarn is its low softening 
and shrinking point, 165 F. In_ fabric 
form, however, one producer (Reeve 
Bros.) has found a way to permit poly- 
cthylene to stand slightly higher tem 
peratures. The method is still being 
developed. 
e What About Natural Fibers?—\W ith 
svnthetic fibers being produced at an 
annual rate of a billion pounds and more 
with a synthetic fiber (rayon staple) the 
cheapest that textile mills can use, and 
with a dozen different types of syn- 
thetic fibers being commercially pro- 
duced, there is little wonder that the 
cotton farmer and the wool grower arc 
perturbed. 

“If chemists have done such a good 
job producing synthetic fibers, then 


serious 


why can’t they do an even better job 
improving cotton and wool?” ‘That is a 
rv commonly heard Phe regional 
laboratories of the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
ilture are working to improve the na 
tural fibers, to help them keep markets 
that are being threatened by synthetics 

Big chemical companies are also at 
work on the problems of cotton and 
wool. They have come up with such 


things as shrinkage-control processes 
for wool (and stabilization of rayon), 
wrinkle resistance for cotton (and 
rayon), wear resistance, water repell 
ence, and the like. But about as many 
chemical modifications have been found 
for synthetics as for the national 
fibers—and in addition, new fibers 
with special properties are constantly 
being developed. 
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Rubber igloos to house ground radar in- 
stallations for the Air Force are in pro- 
duction at Firestone Tire & Rubber. 
‘The shelters, held up solely by air pres 
sure, will withstand 3-ton loads of snow 
and 100-m.p.h. winds. 


° 
Tool Engineers Handbook covers plan- 
ning, control, design, and tooling in- 
volved in processing finished products. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. is the publisher. 
° 


An aluminum foundry for Morris Bean 
& Co. will be built by The H. K. Fergu- 
son Co. The 60,300-sq. ft. plant will 
turn out precision castings for the auto 
industry when finished next December. 
; e 

Cold-tubber production (BW —Oct.16 
"48,p74) will be boosted 30,000 tons a 
vear by the conversion of another gov 
ernment-owned natural rubber plant. 
The plant, at Houston, is operated by 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp. 

os 
A high-speed paint remover developed 
for the Air Force is now available to in 
dustry. Commerce Dept.’s bulletin PB 
97658 describes the improved version of 
a formula used to dissolve camouflage 
enamels. 

2 
A new vibrating machine for packing 
oysters in barrels has been developed by 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., and J. & J. W. 
Elsworth Co. It’s patterned on the 
Hewitt-Robins machines that bounce 
100-ton foundry castings and shake 
frozen coal from railroad cars. 

. 
\ metal casting process at Budd’s Acro 
Castings, Inc., simultaneously (1) casts, 
2) molds, (3) forges, and (4) coins a 
product to the finished state. Since the 
patents are pending, the company won't 
give details but it claims that the proc 
ess cuts out 60% to 70% of the ma 
chining operations, increases tensile and 
vicld strength of the finished product by 
10% to 40%. 

e 
Another coaxial cable has been put into 
operation by the Bell System between 
New York City and Philadelphia. It 
will add three more TV channels and 
hundreds of phone conversations to ex- 
isting services. 
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| Trane points to Hotpoint 


A million square feet of factory is tough to heat. Par- 
ticularly when it’s crisscrossed by moving production 
lines, all at various levels. 

That was the headache faced by builders of the huge 
new Hotpoint Chicago plant—world’s largest range 
plant — where ‘“‘pushbutton” ranges tumble out at a 
record rate. And that was how Trane equipment came 
into the picture. 

Trane projection unit heaters—some 90 of them—were 
mounted at varied heights in the vast building. Some are 
30 feet high to gain clearance from all production lines. 


These Trane down-blow units are designed especially 





THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN @ TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Manufacturing Engineers of Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment . . . Offices in 75 Cities 


Heating, power and process piping was by the P. Nacey Company, Chicago, 
Frank E. Moran of the P. Nacey Company supervised the project. 





for high mounting. They clear all cranes and other pro- 
duction equipment, and at the same time salvage heat 
usually lost near the ceiling. Practical... effective... 


economical to install and to operate. 


Thus was a tough problem solved—by the same equip- 
ment which makes air more efficient, more comfortable, 
more usable in thousands of offices, stores, plants. 


Heating a factory may not be your problem. But, if it 
has to do with air—Trane engineers know air. How to 
warm it, cool it, dry it, humidify it, clean it or move it. 
Your local Trane representative will be glad to work 


with your own architect, engineer or contractor. 


TRANE 





THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 





Post Card 
Advertising 
$45 






There are many manufacturers of ma- 
chines to print advertisements on the backs 


of post ards 

And there are several manufacturers 
who make machines to print different ad- 
dresses o1 he fronts of post cards 


But the Elliott Company makes the only 
world that prints adver- 


machine in the 
tisements on the backs of post cards and 
addresses on the 


then prints different 


fronts of those same cards 

Look for the local Elliott dealer in the 
yellow pages of your telephone directory 
Elliott makes many different Addressing Machine 


Models. priced from $25, $45, $145, $245 and 
up to several thousand dollars 


May we send you a catalog describing them? 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


151-S Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Machine 
Rated 


Rings 
the Bell 
without Bell 


iddress:ng Manufactures Since 1898 — 
1A-1 











No bell signal needed to change 





pictures with new Illustravox Auto- 
matic—no interruption of your 
training message. For details write 
ILLUSTRAVOX, 2133 Bueter Rd., 
Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY | 
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ASSEMBLY MACHINE at dairy turns out finished containers, also fills them. 


Plastic Milk “Bottles’ Come 


Vinyl-coated milk containers, déveloped by Sealright Co., 
can be shipped flat, assembled at the dairy. Design means savings 
in shipping costs, less storage space, easier handling. 


stablemate, 


chal 


Ihe milk bottle—and its 
the wax-coated 
lcnge to mect from a 
@ Plastic Coated— | hic 


containe! 


container—have a 
newcome}! 

idded starter is a 
inside and out 


Its strongpoint 


papel coated 
with a Vinylite plastic. 


is that it can be shipped flat from 


manufacturer to dairy Developed by 
Sealright Co., Fulton, N. Y., the con 
taincr is the result of nine vears’ work 


an outlay of about $2.5-million 
the new container 


ind 

As the challenger 
will be paced against as strong i field a 
ou could find. Glass for vears has been 


the traditional packaging material of the 


dairy industry. It is cheap, easy to get, 
ind particularly well suited to food 
packaging (glas ompletely mert 

Its only drawbacks are weight and the 
fact that bottles have to be turned 


ind resterilized. 


Wax-coated containers, on the other 


hand, pretty well fill in where glass fa 
to measure up. Thev are light and cheap 
enough for one-wav deliveri¢ The 
main shortcoming that thev have to 
be shipped assembled or at least partly 


hem bulky to 


Phat mak y 
he company 


ind = store 


issembled cSt 
transport ‘| 
thinks the vinvl coating will help solve 
sional kc ikers 


the problem of o¢ some- 


times found with wax contamers 

e Special Formula—Scalright’s idea for 
| T 

ts container, the Sealking, was to make 


1 package that would have th van 





tage of a wax container and vet ld 
be shipped flat. ‘That involved working 
vith Bakelite Corp. to produce the spe 


cial coating. What the company finally 
came up with was a formula of Vinylite 


resin that could be coated onto rolls of 


paper. The resin was nontoxic, odorless, 
ind tasteless. And it could be heat 
sealed. ‘That meant that all it would 
take to assemble the package would be 


to bring heat and pressure on the seams. 
e Production—U|timatcly, Sealright de- 


veloped this production process 





Paper, a bleached kraft made from 
100% virgin stock, is coated on: huge 
machines that handle the paper in’ rolls. 
\fter drving, the rolls are transferred to 
1 color-printing press where the pack- 
ige display is printed on the stock. Then 


the stock is diecut into sides, tops, and 
ind is sterilized. As the last 
for 


bottoms, 
step, if is packed inte 
shipping to the dain 


\t the dairv, the diecut pieces are fed 


into a special machine developed by 
Sealright mechanical engineers The 
machine assembles the containers and 
esterilizes them; it then fills the as- 
embled container, puts on the top, and 


scals the package 


eSpace Saving—The big advantage of 
the container, of cours that it saves 
space and 
ie space. One 
“bottles” in his arm (picture, page 51). 
One million of the containers, in die-cut 
flat shape, take up only 1,596 cu. ft. So 
ympared with 


e1 
monev in shipping and stor- 


man alone can hold 500 


shipping and_ storage, 
prefabricated containers and bottles, is 
1 lot simpler, and cheaper 

Voday have to have 


manv_ dairies 
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PILE. of “flats” will make 500 “bottles 


in Stacks 


j , ; 
daily or weekly shipment of assembled 
containers. But with the new container, 
a lot of them could get by on only one 


delivery a month (you can pack 14 
million of the containers in a 40-ft. box 
Cal 


Right now, the Sealking is in use at 
the Bowman and Borden dairies in 


the 
Chicago area. Customer reaction has 
been enthusiastic and estimates are that 
the dairies are saving almost 90° in 
new-container shipping costs. | urther, 


there is no problem of running short of 


stock since the dairies can keep big sup 


plies on hand, make up containers a 
needed 
e Survevs—Earlicr this vear, the Bow 


man Dairy Co. cooperated on the first 
trvout of the new container. A small 
marketing area was selected, and ser 
iced with milk in the Sealking package 
Then a customer survey was made to 
check consumer acceptance. Results 
showed housewives were overwhelm 
ingly in favor of the new container. A 
second survey brought in the same find 
ings. On the strength of the reports 
Sealright decided to go ahead with a 
$5.5-million expansion program to make 
the container available shortly on a na- 
tion-wide basis 
e Flexible—The container design is such 
that the sidewalls of the package carry 
only the capacity, the name, and adver- 
tising of the dairy. The tops, which can 
be coded in color, tell you what is in- 
side—milk, buttermilk, cream. Size of 
container is varied by merely changing 
the height of the sidewalls; the same 
size tops are used throughout. That cuts 
down inventory, also makes it easy to 
change sizes with a minimum of down- 
time. 

The machine is designed to fill the 
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Saving 53% 
on this Part! 


TS MADE from powder 
metal! 

Powder metal is best for 
many things and this typical 
pinion gear is one of them. 

It staggers the imagination 
to think how manv of these 
pinion gears in iron or brass 
are turned out annually 
and what savings could be 
made in machining, inspec- 


tion and cutting-waste if all 






were done in powder metal! 

The gear shown is 1-11/1L6’¢in.diameter. Tolerances are 
.002” O.D. and .0005” I.D. Lt ean be made without kevway ... 
or with holes . . . or with teeth-for only part of circumference. 
Teeth can be extended for only par€ of the depth, or can be 
in spiral form. The gear caw be made with a shaft instead of 
a hole, or with many other variations. 


One is tempted"te say there is no limit to what can be 
done by the powder miétal process . . . but there is! Size of 
part, quantity, atd-design determine the suitability of powder 
metal for a part. 

Stokes does not make powder metal parts . .. we make the 
equipment for producing them. We shall be pleased to advise 
on the suitability of this process for your needs. Send us your 
blueprints or sample parts. 


F. J. Stokes Machine Company, 
5956 Tabor Rd., Phila. 20, Pa. 


Stokes makes Semi-Automatic and Automatic Molding Presses, 
Plunger Presses, Closure Presses, Preforming Presses, Industrial 
Tabletting and Powder Metal Presses, Vacuum and Special 
Processing Equipment, Water Stills and Special Machinery. 
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BETTER FINISH ON 
STAINLESS STEEL 





NEW OSBORN BUFFBRUSHES* PRODUCE 
HIGH LUSTRE FINISH ON STAINLESS 
STEEL PARTS AT FAR LOWER UNIT COST 


WO types of Osborn Power 
(Pea Brushes remove 
forming marks and produce the 
satin-smooth, high lustre finish 
found on the stainless steel 
window divider bars used to 
glamorize motor cars. Here's 
how it’s done. 

Divider bar is placed in a 
holder and moves on a contin- 
uous chain through the polish- 
ing line. Bar is first brushed by 
Osborn Monarch® Tampico 
Power Br es (Fig. 1), with a 
spray type abrasive compound, 
preliminary to preparing the 
surface for final color buffing. 


*Trade Mark 





Osborn’s new power driven 
Buffbrushes (Fig. 2) and a bar 
compound complete the polish- 
ing operation. Approximately 
6500 stainless steel window 
divider bars are finished by this 
method per day. 

Time and money-saving ideas 
such as this are the stock-in-trade 
of Osborn sales engineers. This 
premium service costs you noth- 
ing—can save you hundreds, 
yes, thousands of dollars. For 


complete information, write — 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 179 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES + PAINT BRUSHES + MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 











bottles through the full top opening be 
fore the top and dating foil are sealed 
on. That reduces foaming. ‘To pour the 
milk, the corner of the carton is lifted, 
breaking the seal. Since the milk flows 
out at the corner, there is less spilling. 

Both the package-making and filling 
machines are rented by Sealright to the 
dairies. ‘The machines are manufactured 
@n outside contract by several com- 
panies; they are assembled, tested, and 
serviced by Sealright. ‘The company also 
supplies the die-cut, coated, and printed 
blanks. Right now, it is building a new 
plant for preparing the blanks 
e Costs—As far as costs go, the company 
savs its ]-qt. package is nO more expen- 
sive than the standard wax-coated con- 
tainer. Smaller sizes are supposed to be 
considerably cheaper 

hough engineers don’t like to admit 
it, there is still one bug in the container 
that has to be worked on. The vinvl 

ating doesn’t produce as stiff a sheet 
is the wax coating. ‘That has caused 


some bulging in the finished packages. 


Synthetic Pyrethrum 
Is Under Test 


Ihere’s one bug killer that can be 
used safely where DDT can’t: that’s 
pyrethrum, an effective but expensive in- 


secticide derived from an imported 


\frican plant. 

sates me : 

U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. com- 
bines natural pyrethrum with its own 


product, piperonyl butoxide, to (1) give 
it more residual power or lasting effec- 
tiveness, and (2) make production less 


The compound sells under 


Apr.16 


expensive. 
the trade name Pyrenone (BW 
"49 p24 

e Svnthetic Available—Last week the 
company announced the availability of 
1 so-called synthetic pyrethrum. ‘The 
chemical is onlv one of the four active 
ingredients of the plant, but it’s been 
the hardest of the four to synthesize. 
Later development of the others should 
come Cas\ 

The effectiveness of the svnthetic is 

ilmost equal to that of the real thing 
igainst some insects, but it shows wide 
variations in its control of others. Its 
toxic affects on human beings and live 
stock are almost completely unknown. 
So the company plans to do a lot of re- 
search work on the chemical before it’s 
marketed on a wide scale throughout 
the U.S. 
e Laboratory Tests—U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals is already turning out enough 
of the synthetic for extensive research in 
its laboratories. When and if experi- 
ments in toxology and entomology show 
favorable results, production could eas- 
ily be expanded to meet the many po- 
tential demands of the commercial 
market. 
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THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 











ANY A COMPANY’S filing 
cabinets are jammed with 
research projects that never paid 
off. Some are finding that those 
cabinets can be gold mines—even 
when the contents have been gath- 
cring dust for years. 

Plenty of research “products” 
are the result of efforts to solve a 
particular problem. When that 
product (or compound or method) 
didn’t solve the problem, it was 
shelved. But the combination of 
properties offered by the unsuccess 
ful product might be just the thing 
some industry wants today. 

That combination can add up 
to a new market and a new source 
of profit. The trick, according to 
American Cyanamid, is to apply 
smart merchandising tactics. 

MERICAN CYANAMIID pre 
re some interesting cx 
amples of how to capitalize on the 
waste efforts of the past. Cyana 
mid’s research setup is merchandise- 
Ihe research labs devel- 
1,500 new compounds a 


minded. 
op over 
vear. Lots of them get nowhcre, 


but have interesting properties 
So Cyanaimid has set up a new 
product-devclopment — department 
under Dr. R. C. Swain, vice-presi 
dent in charge of research and de 
velopment. ‘This department has its 
own budget, operates as an acti 
itv of the company’s technical de 
; he men in it keep 
paper, 


partment 
ibreast of many industries 
chemicals, plastics, printing, and 
iny others that could possibly uti 
lize Cyanamid’s research products. 

At regular intervals, these men 
go over their files, pick out shelved 
compounds that have unusual prop 
erties. Thev figure out, together, in 
what fields those properties could 
best be utilized, try them out on a 
Ihe trvouts often 


| slant basis 
while 


get nowhere, but once in 
they work. When a compound 
looks promising, say for the paper 
industry, the company — prepares 
promotional material, sends out 
news releases, and does some ad 
vertising on a limited scale. 

If a potential user pops up, Cy 
anamid doesn’t send out a_ sales 
man; it sends out a highly trained, 
merchandise-minded chemist to 
discuss the problem with him. ‘The 
objective is to stimulate the cus- 


tomer to do a little lab work on his 


pilot 


own, with Cyanamid standing 
ready to help. The compound is 
supplied to the potential user at a 
token price, with the full under- 
standing of the buyer that should a 
volume use develop, Cyanamid will 
set up to produce the stuff in quan- 
tities that will make for a better 
price per pound. 


MMEDIATE RESULTS ARE 

NOT EXPECTED, but should 
things look favorable, Market Re- 
search gets busy. When enough 
prospects are found, and it looks 
as if the compound can go on a 
paying basis, the project is turned 
over to the proper sales department 
in the organization. 

The idea has worked out for 
several Cyanamid products. One 
dye-stuff development seemed to 
have no future. But it does have a 
future—as a selective weed killer. 
The company’s polyester resin had 
no use at the time it was developed 
Now it’s needed for structures built 
up of glass cloth, because it cures 
at low pressures, doesn’t require the 
use of a solvent. 


HAT CAN YOU GET out 
of such activitv? Plenty, ac 
cording to Cyanamid’s experience. 
You can (1) help pay off research 
costs (now twice what thev were 
before the war; get more mile 
age out of vour research brains; (3 
broaden your own laboratory efforts 
by getting customers to utilize their 
labs; and, most important of all, 
(+) open up new markets and profit 
possibilities 
American Cyanamid’s experience 
can also help you set up some guide 
posts if you plan a similar program. 
It indicates that you should set the 
program up on a departmental ba 
sis, keep it away from straight sales 
for a while. Look over vour lists 
and ask these questions of yout 
company department heads before 
you pick out a product to work 
on Do you know of any pos- 
sible use for a compound with this 
combination of properties? Are 
there any patent barriers to worry 
about? Can the compound be made 
on our equipment? Do you think it 
might be financially attractive for 
us to make this on a longterm basis? 
Once those questions are answer- 
ed, merchandising-minded scientists 
can get to work. 
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Yoder Rotary Gang 


SLITTERS 


Even for modest 
requirements of 
Slit strands... 


a good slitting line is both a conven- 
ience and an economy. Production 
planning is notably easier because 
regular as well as unexpected needs can 
be met on a few hours’ notice, from a 
relatively small stock of mill-width 
coils or sheets, 


Where annual requirements exceed 
2000 tons, the direct savings in slitting 
cost alone are usually more than suffi- 
cient to justify the investment in a 
Yoder slitting line. 

Yoder slitters have gone through 30 
years of continuous engineering devel- 
opment and standardization of sizes and 
features which insure high accuracy, 
easy operation and long life. 


Literature, consultations, estimates for 
the asking. 





THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. ® Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. 






COLD FORMING 


YODER 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 


A. 
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Construction is only a part 
of sound expansion 
when Esasco does the job! 


Ready-to-Operate 





These are some of the phases of an 
Esasco job. In addition, EBASCO 
helps solve other expansion problems. 
EBASCO can assist in setting up a 
sound financial program and _ help 
with systems and methods, develop- 
ment of new products, insurance, 
management and organization poli- 
cies, and obtaining key personnel. 


The same EBASCO experience and 
technical skill that have provided a 
wide variety of consulting services 
and built new plants in all parts of 
the world, are ready to serve you. 
Remember: Through EBASCO you 
obtain in one organization — the 
services you require for sound ex- 
pansion. 


Write for the booklet "he Inside Story of Outside 
1e many EBASCO services 


Help” describing t 
available to you 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


Two Rector Street 58 rete, 
* Cn 


New York 6, N.Y. 
« 
oe ‘ é Es . és PBAS 
basco Teamwork gets ‘é: it ia: 


things done anywhere 


in the world. ‘Nees ose 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies + Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial + industrial Relations 
laspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 
Purchasing - Rates & Pricing « Research * Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods + Taxes - Traffic 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Automatic Parts Inspector 


\ machine developed by Sheffield 
Corp. automatically gages, « lassifies, and 
segregates automobile connecting rods. 
Sheffield says it: (1) speeds up the job 
of checking critical dimensions: (2) in 
creases productivity; and (3) climinates 
the cost of separate gages to check each 
dimension 

Connecting rods fed into the machine 
are gaged for all critical dimensions, 
sti wie with sini classifications, and 
segregated at the rate of one every 5 
Nat “Onh one man is required to op 
erate the machine. He loads the rods 
on cight continuously rotating — plat 
forms that carry the parts to their check 
The part is automatically 
finds it bent or 


ing stations 
rejected if the machine 
twisted 

Safety machine 
when a part becomes jammed or runs 
into any interference An additional 
switch connected to a safety arm_ pre 
vents the operator from reaching into 
the works beyond the loading position 
An indicator pancl tells the operator 
which part of the rod is beyond allow 
able limits 
e Source: The Sheffield Corp., Box $93, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 
e Availability: depending on customers’ 


specifications 


switches stop the 


Silica-Brick Mortar 

Grefco Silbrik Bond is a mortar de 
signed for repair work on silica brick 
The company recommends it for work 
around glass tanks, open hearths, and 
electric furnaces 

Phe mortar has properties that help 


it withstand high 
chemical attack. Impurities, 
mina, make up only 0.2 


temperatures and 
like alu 
of its bulk. 
Silbik Bond contains no sodium sil 
icate, the compound that makes most 
mortars ineffective when subjected to 


air or furnace gases 

Ihe material is easy to work with and 
remains uniform without frequent stir 
ring. A brick dipped into the mixture 


comes out completely and evenly 
coated 
e Source: General Refractorics Co., 


1520 Locust St., 
@ Availability 


Philadelphia. 


immediate 


Roof De-lcer 
The Rockbestos Roof De-icing Kit is 


designed to put an end to homeowners’ 
worries about ice and snow on the roof 

Each kit consists of 1) 60 ft. of lead 
sheathed heating cable with clectric 
plug; (2) shingle clamps for fixing the 
cable to the roof; and (3) installation 
instructions 

When the cable is looped around the 
edge of a roof, it melts channels through 
the ice that allows water to drain away. 
his prevents moisture from backing up 
under the shingles and leaking down 
inside to ruin plaster and_ brick 

Ihe company recommends the cable 
be laid in a series of loops above the gut 
ter; it should be high cnough to extend 
above the intersection of the roof and 
inner wall. Another length of cable 
should be laid in the gutter and down 
the drain pipe. The cable lengths are 
connected through weather-proof outlet 
boxes to standard BX wiring 

A 60-ft. length of cable in each de- 
icing kit takes 460 w. at 120 v., a.c. or 
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d.c. One kit protects from 18 ft. to 
20 ft. of gutter. 

e Source: Rockbestos Products Corp., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


e@ Availability: immediate. 




















Down-Draft Furnace 


An oil-burning floor furnace operates 
with a down-draft flame that is 


said to | 
efhciency and make mainte | 


mcreas 
nance easicr 

Ihe flame forms at the top of the | 
furnace and passes out a flue at the bot 
tom. Ihe upside-down travel is said to 
give a more even distribution of heat. 
[hat’s because cold air enters the fur 
nace at the bottom which, in this case, 
is the hottest part of the box. ‘The fur 
nace’s heating efficicncy is said to be 
about 82 to 83%. 

Ihe burner and all controls are ac- | 
cessible through a hinged grill at the | 
top of the unit. The furnace 
an outlet that connects to an optional 
air duct. It carries the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories label. 

e Source: Harold Winningham & Co., 
iT] Second Ave., Seattle t. 
@ Availability: immediate. 


also has 


P. S. 

One-piece electric plug makes strip- 
ping insulation from cord unnecessary. 
Cord that is cut square and split down 
the center slides into the side of the 
plug. ‘The plug is then locked into 
sharp teeth make electrical 
Monowatt Inc., 





place and 
contact 
R.1 

A window lock that catches automat 
ically when the window is closed is 
made by Novel Products Corp., 19 W. 
44 St., New York 18. Shur-lok mounts 
on a window frame where the upper and 
lower sashes mect; it is casily installed 
with a screwdriver. ‘The lock unfastens 
when slight pressure is applied to an 
opening button on the side of the d¢ 
vice. ‘The lock measures 14 in. by § in. 


Providence, 
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THE PROBLEM: Needed 


fe molelomy-\-r41-]| m4a-|1-) nn 


THE ANSWER: General 


Box Company produced 


them in 3 of their plants. . 


bat fel 
jp 





More than 25 years of experience in 
meeting America’s shipping problems! 


The 3 best-situated General Box plants 
cooperated in rushing the production 
and delivery of this order. Another ex- 
ample of how General Box Company 
combines its broad and flexible facilities 
to meet the emergency requirements of 
its customers. 

Whether you need 1,000 or 100,000 
containers, you can be sure of quick, effi- 
cient service. You can also be sure of a 
lightweight, compact, extra-strong con- 
tainer that is designed to meet your 
specific needs. 


General BOX omar 


kkk kK --. engineered 


shipping containers 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 





tt Dallas. 





Continental Box Company, Inc.: H 





Genera! Cleated 
Corrugated 
Container 


General General General 
Wirebound Nailed Box Corrugated 
Crate Box 





Ourtwo Designing and 
Testing Laboratories 
are available for the 
improved packing of 
your products. They 
are equipped with the 
most modern testing 
apparatus and staffed 
by experts with many 
years of experience in 
designing more effi- 
cient shipping con- 
tainers. 





Send for your free copy of 
“THE GENERAL BOX” 





Genera! Generalift 
All-Bound Box Pallet 








Here’s your hoist! 


Do working conditions and neces- 


sity for absolute lifting depend- 
ability make you doubt that any 
Then, the 

Hoist is 


hoist can do your job? 
‘Load Lifter’ Electric 
your hoist. 


Here’s why. The ‘Load Lifter’ 
was develi yped to do the tough lift- 
ing jobs—based on your expert- 
ences and requirements. 

That’s why no other hoist has 
all the special features backing 
up rugged ‘Load Lifter’ strength. 
For example, there is a ball-bearing 
enclosed motor, two gear reduc- 
tion drive, sate ty upper stops and 
lower blocks, one point lubrication 
attention only 


—which requires 


about six months—and 


other aids to a long life of trouble- 


once 1n 


free service 


Load Lifter’ Ele H are built with lift- 
apacitic t to 40, bs. in all combi- 
nations requir { ndustrial needs. They are 
laptable to a t every working condition 


within their ties. Send for Catalog No. 215, 


fat) LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


M ANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
1USKEGON, MICHIGAN 


B fter’ Hoists 





_ MANNING 
IN| 3HOOW 9 
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MARKETING 





Canners Problems Ease 


Carryovers in most fruit and vegetable lines aren't so 
heavy as in recent years. And smaller crops, marketing controls 
on some types of produce, are holding down this year’s pack. 


For a fruit or vegetable farmer, 
autumn is the time when he gets the 
produce off the trees, bushes, and vines, 
or out of the ground. The next step is 
to peddle the perishable stuff. ‘Then 
he begins to think about what kind of 
and how many crops he wants to plant 
the next season. 

lor the food processor who packs or 
freezes the farmer's produce, the job 
isn’t that clear cut. For one thing, the 
food is no longer perishable after he 
puts it inside a can. So he may have a 
goodish amount of processed foodstuffs 
left over from last season—and he must 
take this “carryover” into consideration 
in making up his mind how much to 
pack and how to price it. 

e Carryover Problem—This week, with 
some of this year’s pack already coming 
on the market, canners are scratching 
their heads for the best way of dealing 


with the troublesome—but not critical— 
problem of last year’s carryover 
Fortunately for the canners, they're 
getting some outside help. Marketing 
agreements in some fields, and small 
crops in others, are keeping the 1949- 
crop pack from reaching mammoth pro- 
portions. And, for some types of fruits 
and vegetables, processors and mer- 
chants have pretty well worked off the 
worst of last year’s surplus. 
e Not Too Big—Actually, the carryover 
of canned food isn’t much larger this 
year than it was last. ‘The main prob- 
lem is that the canners themselves are 
holding a much larger percentage of it 
than usual. In other vears, a lot of the 
carryover stocks were in wholesalers’ 
warehouses and on retail shelves. Since 
last season, however, retailers and 
wholesalers, including chains, have been 
buving on a hand-to-mouth basis. ‘Uhat 
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Customers Hit the Roof—to Park 


One thing that spurs department stores to 
set up branches is the parking problem at 
the downtown store. But parking can get 
tough at the branch, too—which has been 
R. H. Macy & Co.’s problem at Jamaica, 
L. I. So last week it enlarged the rooftop 
parking lot atop the store. Originally it ac- 


commodated 150 cars. When a second store 
wanted to build on Macy-owned property 
next to the Macv branch, Macy's wrote a 
clause into the lease providing for a_park- 
ing lot on the roof of the new building. 
About 


1,200 cars dailv use the two-store lot. 


Now 300 cars can be accommodated. 
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means that the merchants’ stocks are 
comfortably low—and the canners are 
holding the bulk of what remains from 
last year’s food-processing operations. 

As a result, canners are carefully trim- 
ming down the size of their 1949 packs 
to keep their inventories from getting 
out of hand 
e Help and Harm—The carryover has 
had a two-way effect on the canners this 
vear: it has both hurt and helped them 
These effects show up most clearly in 
the case of fruits. They are the biggest 
problem; vegetables aren't quite such a 
headache 

The bad effect of the fruit carrvover 
vas the inventory loss that many of the 
canners had to take. Fruits were very 
high-priced last fall when the canners 
packed some 65-million cases. ‘That*out 
put, added to a 17-million-case carry 
over from the 1947-1948 packing sea 
son, meant that the canners had some 
$2-million cases of fruits to peddle. 

Fruits didn’t move too well, however, 
ind the canners had to make price cuts 
Ihe cuts stimulated consumption, but 
at the same time they meant that the 

inners had to take inventory losses 

e Benefit— The good effect of the carry 
wer was lower prices on fresh fruits 

the canners’ raw material. Since packers 
ilreadv had substantial stocks left over, 
they weren’t competing so hard for the 
available supply of fresh fruits. ‘That 
drove growers’ prices way down under 
last vear’s 

Peaches, for example, cost $65 a ton 

last vear; this vear thev are around $25 
Pears are down from $112 a ton last 
vear to $30 or $35 this season. 
e Worst Situations—In fruits this vear, 
there were three unwieldy carryovers on 
June 1—apricots, cling peaches, and fruit 
cocktail (which is about 25% cling 
peaches). Between Mother Nature and 
the growers and processors, that situ- 
ation is gradually being ironed out 

Mother Nature’s assistance has to do 
with apricots. ‘This year’s carryover was 
about double last vear’s, but the 1949 
apricot crop is a light one. That alone 
will probably trim the apricot pack by 
about 40%. 

Ihe size of this year’s peach pack has 
been limited to some extent by a mar 
keting order which the growers and 
processors got from the California Dept 
of Agriculture. ‘Vhe order permits the 
packing only of No. 1 grade fruit, and 
it upgrades the minimum size for No. 1 
from 2% in. to 24 in. In anticipation of 
the order, growers thinned their or 
chards considerably to get md of fruit 
that was too small. The sponsors of the 
marketing order figured that this ma 
neuver would limit the size of the pack 
to 124-million or 13-million cases 
e Uncertainties—Several factors, how 
ever, may upset that calculation. One is 
the fact that the scientific thinning job 
has meant that the remaining peaches 
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Although 
durable goods 
prices have 

PISEN os 


99.7% 
since 1938.6. 
the price of Royal, the 
Worlds No.! Typewriter, 
has risen only... 


\ 


\ 
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1938 1949 
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For better, faster, more efficient work— 


Replace old typewriters 
now with new Royals 
...they’re a bargain! 


The 0aoa 


AY MAGIC ROYAL 


Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





‘Combined price index for metals, metal products, and building materials, U.S. Dept. ot Labor 
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“ANYTHING = ANYWHERE’ @& 
fora single charge! Be 















RAILWAY EXPRESS provides dependable, uniform 
shipping facilities through 23,000 offices from coast 
to coast. Here’s fast, complete service, by rail or air, 
designed to meet your every shipping need—for a 


single, all-inclusive charge! 


For really economical, ‘‘anything — anywhere” ship- 


ping, specify RAILWAY EXPRESS. 


“Let's look ahead” is the watch- 
word of the 60,000 Railway Express 
employes. They work and plan to- 
gether to serve you and your com- 
munity by meeting your exact ship- 


ping and distribution requirements. 





7 »iLW, 
nee 
CF NYop: 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





NATION-WIDE 
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have grown to a much larger size. For 
cach ton of fresh fruit, the packers are 
now getting about two more cases of 
canned peaches than they got before. 

Another uncertainty is the Tlawaii 
dock strike—because it has prevented 
shipment of pineapple to the maimland. 
Pineapple is, by government regulation, 
in essential ingredient of fruit cocktail. 
If the strike should persist, the fruit- 
cocktail packers would have the option 
f (1) putting their cocktail peaches in 
cold storage until pincapple is available, 
or (2) canning them in halves and slices. 
Vhis involves something in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000 tons of peaches 
e Fewer Vegetables—On canned vege- 
tables, the situation is somewhat better. 
The biggest vegetable pack in history 
was in 1946; that vear it totaled 149- 
million cases. Since then it has gone 
down steadily. Last vear, it reached only 
i1}4-million cases. So carrvovers of veg 
ctables this vear are not big. What's 
more, this vear’s pack probably won't go 
much over 110-million cases That 
should keep the 1950 carryover from 
getting out of hand 

The only vegetable already packed 
this vear is peas, and the total pack 
umounted to only about 24-million 
cases. With retail stocks at a low level 
and a 1]0-:million-case carrvover in the 
hands of wholesalers and processors, 
the total supply will be some 4-million 
to 5-million cases short of normal 

One possible result: higher prices for 
canned peas 
e Prospects—The three other major veg- 
ctables—corn, tomatoes, and green beans 
haven't been canned vet. Crop condi 
tions on green beans and tomatoes 
aren't good at present. Short crops of 
these two vegetables would mean a 
small pack and possibly a shortage’ on 
the grocers’ shelves, since the carrvover 
isn’t large. One packer, for example, 
estimates a tomato supply (carryover 
plus this vear’s pack) of 23-million cases 
this vcar: last vear it was 2S-million 

Corn, on the other hand, may be a 
problem. ‘The carryover is big, some 
where around 10-million cases. What's 
more, the sweet-corn crop is big. ‘The 
pack, therefore, could run as high as 
29-million cases, which would put total 
supply up 4-million cases from last vear. 
Packers feel, however, that if other vege- 
tables are in short supply and high- 
priced, corn won't be too hard to move. 

he growers’ prices on vegetables this 
vear weren't appreciably under 1945's 
On vegetables, canners have to offer the 
farmer prices high cnough to compete 
with government price supports on 
other crops; if the price on sweet corn 
isn’t high enough, the farmer will plant 
field corn or wheat instead. So the pack- 
ers can’t force growers’ prices down as 
thev can on fruits 
e Retail-Price Outlook—Ixpenses, say 
the packers, are not down this vear, 
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THE NEW 
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SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 





Gem of the Dasillien eee pening in Qavernilen 


The magnificent Caribe Hilton . . . the largest and most glamorous 


hotel in the Caribbean . . . will soon open its doors in picturesque San Juan 
at the crossroads of the Americas. With its 300 delightfully 

air-conditioned guest rooms, each with private balcony overlooking 

the ocean and exotic tropical vistas, the Caribe Hilton will offer the utmost 


in luxurious comfort and modern convenience. 





| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 











C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE « THE PLAZA ¢ Stn AVENUE AND 591m STREET 

















HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 
Tue STEVENS and 
Tue Patmer House 
In New York 
Tue Pxaza and Tue ROosevett 


In Washington, D. C. 
THe MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
THe Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BittMoRE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hote. 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horter 











if pays fo use your 


custom molder'’s 


know-how 


says Philco, meeting low-cost TV demand 





No. 10 in a series on Plastics Skill at Work... 


in one piece 


CUSTOMER: Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOLDER: American Insulator Corporation. 
MATERIAL: Durez mottle phenolic plastic. 


PRODUCTION SIMPLIFIED. The cabinets are 





PROJECT: Twelve pound television receiver cabinet 





despite the large drops in fruit prices, 
and the slight declines in vegetable 
prices. Costs of labor, cans, shipping, 
advertising, and merchandising have 
gone up cnough, they say, to more than 
offset the lower crop costs. 
many canners are increasing their mar 
keting efforts by increasing their adver 
tising allotments and putting on more 
salesmen. 

There are still a lot of people who 
don’t buy canned foods. One packer 
estimates that only 80° of U.S. con- 
sumers buv canned vegetables, for in 
Canners are going after that 

with expensive merchandi 


Besides, 


stance. 
other 20° 
ing campaigns. 

One result of this is that the process- 
ors see little possibility tor lower prices 
for canned goods. Some of them are 
even talking about cautious price in- 
creases on some lines 

You have to remember, though, that 
all manufacturers like to talk about the 
impossibility of price cuts. It’s still a 
pretty good bet that, if the processors 
get the produce into cans and then find 
it won't move, they will adjust prices 
downward until consumers start to buy 
Manufacturers and merchants don’t like 
to think or talk about markdowns, but 
thev ll take them when it’s necessary to 
move the goods 
e Frozen-Food Competition—lew can- 
ners are badly worried about the com 
petition of frozen foods. For one thing, 
most of the larger food processors have 
already gone into the freezing business 
themselves. So they don’t stand to lose 
if the public shifts its tastes from canned 


to frozen foods on a large scale. Frozen 


foods don’t really compete with canned 
foods, anvway, sav the food processors; 
fresh produce is the commodity most 


ejected from hydraulic presses with all holes, 
lugs and bosses molded in. Glossy surface needs 
no finishing. Custom molding engineers check | 





production samples against Philco specifications. 


@ Whenever a salesman in any of the 
thousands of Philco dealers’ showrooms 
starts a sales talk on this new television 
model, he is demonstrating the result 
of manufacturer-molder cooperation. 
And whatever you make, wherever it 
is used, whoever buys it, there is very 
likely in your product a place to use a 
custom-molder’s know-how as success- 
fully as Philco. Lower material costs, 
economies in finishing, faster produc- 
tion, better appearance, or longer prod- 
uct service are among the benefits. 
Philco is familiar with all these as a 
big user of phenolic plastics for years. 
Although the cabinet of this receiver 
was to be a complicated one-piece form 








i 3 oh Nig Ree | 
weighing no less than 12 pounds, they 
confidently handed the problem of 
producing it to well-known molders 
Shaped in American Insulator’s presses, 
the housing needs no machining, no 
gluing, almost no finishing... and be- 
cause it is Durez mottle it has a rich, 
wood-colored finish of permanent nat- 
ural luster. Quality of performance both 
visual and aural is safeguarded by the 
high dielectric strength of the Durez. 
The valuable services of skilled cus- 
tom molders, as well as experienced 
Durez phenolics specialists, are at your 
call for consultation and planning. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 409 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


7 MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
PHENOLIC 
RESINS «fm INDUSTRIAL RESINS 
\ PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





likely to suffer from the inroads of 
frozen foods 

One exception: orange juice. Packers 
of canned orange juice admit that the 
concentrated frozen juice has cut into 
their market,—and is likely to make fur 
ther advances. Some canners, like 
Stokely-Van Camp, havea solution: get 
into the frozen juice business 


COLOR-TV DEMONSTRATION 

The two-company struggle over color 
television (BW —Sep.3'49,p24) was still 
going hot and heavy last week 

Radio Corp. of America and Colum 
bia Broadcasting System both  an- 
nounced that they would demonstrate 
their color-T'V systems at FCC hearings 
which start Sept. 26. 

Meanwhile, New York’s ‘Tele-Tone 
Radio Corp. says it is now ready to 
mass-produce CBS-type color converters 
for black-and-white television sets, if 
FCC gives CBS the green light. The 
converters, says S. W. Gross, president 
of ‘Tele-lone, would retail for less than 


$100. 
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Steel umbrella coming right up 


Children doing their lessons in the rain is not as 
farfetched as you might think. ‘There is a shortage of 
schoolrooms today, but steel is doing its part 

to solve the problem — with large savings for taxpayers. 
Three Armco Srretox classrooms usually can be 
constructed for the price of one built by conventional 
methods, and more quickly. 

‘These same basic Srrriox buildings are finding 
widespread use in business and industry, too. Made of 
Armco Zinccrip-Parnrcrip Steel for long service 
and low upkeep, they are strong, fire-safe and trim-looking 
for many purposes. The fact that SrEELOx 
buildings are ready for use in days, not months, 
appeals to industrial builders. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


Armco Zrnccrip-Parnrcrip Steel has many 
other important uses. It adds durability to roof drainage 
systems, shower cabinets, home freezers, freight 
cars, and truck trailers. ‘This extra-quality steel gives 
three-way protection because of its unbroken 
zinc coating, its special Bonderized surface, and the 
paint finish which goes on to stay. 

ZiNcGRIP-PAINTGRIP is Only one of many 
special-purpose steels created by Armco Research 
for products and equipment that give better value 
through longer service. Many consumers look for 
the famous Armco trademark when buying steel products, 
It means steel of proved quality in the 
manufacturer's product. 
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You can have it— 


I don’t want it— 


There’s a lot of satisfaction, and peace of 
mind, too, in knowing your property is pro- 
tected by a Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence. 
Stewart's famous All Beam fence framework 
construction is the heaviest and strongest 
manufactured ... built to give the utmost 
in protection and many extra years of low 
cost service. Write for Catalog No. 83. It 
contains complete details. . 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
1616 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in Metal Fabrications since 1886 
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[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Two billion more dollarsarespent 
in New York State’s retail stores 
each year than in those of the 
next highest state! For more val- 
uable details, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 172, 
112 State St., Albany 7, New 
York. 
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GRAPHOTYPE is a machine for embossing 
For years, Addressograph has 
sold them to Farrington Mfg. Co. for. . . 


metal plates. 





CHARGE-ACCOUNT PLATES. Now 
Farrington’s plate (bottom) has competi- 
tion from Addressograph’s plate (top). 








CHARGE SALES are made easily with either system (this one is a Farrington). Customer 
gives individual metal plate to salesperson, who uses it to imprint the sales ticket. 


Addressograph Moves In 


Company introduces Credit Plates to compete for depart- 
ment stores’ charge-account business with Farrington’s Charga- 
Plates. Farrington uses Addressograph machine to emboss its plates. 


Ever since 1928, Addressograph-Mul- 
tigraph Corp. has watched another com- 
pany, Farrington Mfg. Co., paddle 
around in the pleasant, competitionless 
pool of department-store charge ac- 
counts. While Farrington signed up 
some +50 to 500 department stores to 
use its Charga-Plate system, Addresso- 
graph sat back and supplied Farrington 
with the Graphotype—the machine 
used by Farrington to emboss its Charga- 
Plates. 

e Competition—About three years ago, 
however, Addressograph had a change 
of heart. It got tired of watching Far- 
rington establish itself in a field which 
Addressograph considered its own— 


metal-plate addressing. Last week Ad 
dressograph showed what it intended 
to do about the situation. 

Addressograph introduced Credit 
Plate system, competitive with the Far 
rington Charga-Plate. Object of the 
system: To expedite department-storc 
charge account transactions. 

The Addressograph entry in the 
charge-account field is more than a 
gesture. Already the competition has 
signed up such important stores as Chi 
cago’s Marshall Field, Detroit’s J. L. 
Hudson, New York’s B. Altman. 

e Little Difference—Actually, Farring- 
ton’s Charga-Plate and Addressograph’s 
Credit Plate differ little in either func- 
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We Sed 
used with a DPI high 
vacuum pump. DPI’s 
high vacuum service 
extends from engi- 
neering a 90-foot test 
chamber to supplying 
a tube of stopcock 
grease with the exact 
characteristics needed 
for vacuum application 
in the laboratory. 


16 Trillion Abreast 
Could March Through the 
Eye of a Needle 


SURE, BUT MOLECULES IN HIGH 
VACUUM DON’T MARCH ABREAST— 
THEY JUST WANDER 


HIGH VACUUM diffusion pump doesn’t suck. 

It’s just a scheme that makes it easier for 
molecules to wander out of a system than to 
wander in. Since they get out only by random 
wandering, valves for some high vacuum jobs get 
to be as big as the 32-incher on the left in order 
not to hinder the drift of the molecules. 

Wonderful things can come true once enough 
molecules have drifted out. 

With few air molecules to bump into, other 
molecules can be shot quickly and cheaply onto a 
piece of plastic to make a beautiful belt buckle or 
onto a piece of glass to make a sharp-cutting opti- 
cal interference filter. 

A synchro-cyclotron can whirl protons around 
a quarter-million times in a few thousandths of a 
second to give physicists new information about 
mesons. 

Plasticizers that don’t evaporate out of the 
plastics they’re put into are themselves prepared 
by flash distillation at high temperatures from 
crude mixtures. 

Metals get rid of tenacious gases that degrade 
their mechanical and electrical properties. Other 
metals that were laboratory cyriosities become en- 
gineering materials because they can be kept out 
of chemical combination at a critical stage of 
refining. 

Your high vacuum problem may be quite differ- 
ent. Why not find out what DPI experience and 
equipment can do with it? Write 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 








Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; 


Manufacturers of High-Vacuum Equipment 








"Vest Pocket OFFICE’ * 


An Xmas Gift That Will 
Win You Friends and 
Influence the Right People 


@ This leather pocket secretary with 4 
pockets, gold plated mechanical pencil, 
pad and removable address book is a 
proved friendship builder and business 
getter. Genuine Morocco, choice of 
colors. Closed size 3” x 5”. Pad refills 
available 
Our complete line of pocket and 
desk accessories features items 
from 25¢ to $25.00. Write for 
catalog, samples, prices. 


ypcecceccoooooocooes, 
Dixie cscs 





Personalized. Our leather gifts can be 
stamped in gold with either your cus- 
tomer’s name or your firm name. Order 
early co secure this service. 








ISING LEATHER 
ALTY CO., INC. 


Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 











cuts Accidents 
Demurrage— 
shitting charges 






Obsolete 
method 





Safe lo-Hed 
method 


No more dangerous 


“pinch-bar”’ car- 
spotting. No more demurrage or 
shifting charges. Lo-Hed spots rail- 


pulls skids, bends pipe, 
drags logs, pulls creosote and kiln 
trams, hauls anything that rolls or 
slides (within its capacity). For full 
details write today. 


LO-HED CAR PULLER 


Product of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 
in Canada Galbraith & Sulley Limited, Vancouver, B. C, 
Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


road cars, 
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tion or operation. Under both systems, 
the customer making a purchase hands 
the salesperson a small metal plate, 
which was issued to him when he es- 
tablished his charge account. ‘The sales- 
person inserts the plate in a machine 
known as a recorder or imprinter, 


presses the machine's handle. Chat 
automatically stamps the customer's 
name and address (and some coded 


credit information) on the sales ticket. 

Both systems are aimed at (1) cutting 
the time required to complete a trans- 
action, and (2) eliminating human er- 
rors, inept penmanship, ete. 
e Sales Points—Addressograph is placing 
plenty of emphasis on what its C redit 
Plate system can do. Using the Addres- 
sograph plate and recorder (which sits 
on the retail counter), a clerk can stamp 
the sales slip with the customer's name, 
address, credit code, and the code num 
ber of the department in which the 
sale was made. Farrington’s machines 
do that, too. 

Addressograph’s system, however, im 
information as well: ‘The 


prints other 
(charge, cash, 


type of — transaction 
COD. 1 blank for special instruc 
tions), the late, and the salesperson’s 
identification number. Part of this in 
formation is on the customer's Credit 
Plate; part is set into the machine each 
day; the salesperson’s number is added 
to the sales slip by inserting a special 
metal key into the recorder before 
stamping. 

Farrington says it’s not disturbed by 
\ddressograph’s entry into the depart- 
ment-store charge-account field. The 
company says that, while Addresso- 
graphs’ new unit gives more informa- 
tion than Farrington’s current models, 


the Farrington system can be geared 


do evervthing the Credit Plate can 
e Sell or Rent—There is another differ- 
ence between the two svstems however; 
they 


that’s in the way are being mer- 





CREDIT PLATE 
g 


identification number tag. Then. . . 


is placed in Addresso- 
graph’s imprinter along with salesclerk’s 





chandised. Addressograph is using its 
regular sales force to sell its recorders 
outright to department stores for about 
$38.50. Farrington’s custom has been 
to rent its unprinting machines for 
$7.50 apiece for the first year, $5 a year 
thereafter. Farrington’s business isn’t 
all rental, however; the company has 
sold some of its recorders for $34 apiece. 
But Farrington says that most of the 
department stores it deals with prefer 
to rent rather than buy 

Addressograph doesn’t expect — its 
sales of recorders to provide the main 
income from the system. 

The company is after the sale of sup 

plies needed to operate the system 
such as new plates for new customers, 
address changes, or altered credit rat 
ings. 
e Charga-Plate Groups—F'arrington still 
holds a heavy competitive club over 
\ddressograph’s head: Department 
stores in various cities have pooled their 
Charga-Plate into what they 
call a “cooperative shopping § service.’ 
In Cleveland, for example, five of the 
big stores are banded together to form 
the Charga-Plate Stores, Inc. Uhis cen 
tral organization sends out charge-ac 
count identification plates to customers 
of all five stores, checks cach customer’s 
credit rating, changes addresses, etc 
All supplies, of course, are purchased 
from Farrington. A group of 10. stores 
in New York has a similar setup 

So far Addressograph has refused to 
sell its system to any department storc 
that is a member of a citv unit using the 
Farrington system. Lindner-Davis Co., 
for example, wanted Credit Plates when 
it opened its new Cleveland store (BW 
--Aug.20'49’po5). But Addressograph 

fused to sell; it said its svstem would 
get a black eve from women shoppers 
who have to carry two plates. It also felt 
that two plates would confuse sales 


clerks. 


svstems 


SALES ‘TICKET goes into the machine. 
Pressing down on the handle imprints 80% 


of the sales information on the ticket. 
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GREAT quantities of oil have gone 
through the pumps in the last 32 years--and 
there is a lot more to come. The above illus- 
tration shows a 10%” line built in 1917 and 
its new companion 22” line in the Ozark sys- 
tem, terminating at Wood River, Ill. Line pipe 
for both these projects was furnished by 
Youngstown and we are proud to have play- 
ed a part in the completion of the new as well 
as the old. 

The Basin and Ozark system is the largest 
privately financed oil line ever constructed. 
Faith in the economic future of our country 
is represented by this venture. Many other 





wel 
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Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 


- COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - 
SHEETS 


PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 


COKE TIN PLATE WIRE .- CONDUIT RODS 





pipe line projects under construction or con- 
templated reflect this same faith. In our pres- 
ent economy tomorrow’s oil and tomorrow’s 
gas are of increasing importance to all. 

Youngstown line pipe means long lengths, 
ease of bending, ease of welding, speed in 
laying--the result of know-how developed in 
almost 50 years of pipe production. Remem- 
ber, if it is Youngstown--it'’s good. 





THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY  vre=!0i<r _Yousvor= 1 Om 


Export Office-500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


- PLATES - BARS - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES. 





ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - 
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How SPE HELPS INDUSTRY 
SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS... 


Se . D 





NG ATRUCK- 
SIMPLIFIED AND SPEEDED 
WITH PERMACEL PAPER 
MASKING TAPE-TAKES 
CURVES PERFECTLY, KEEPS 
STRIPES AND COLOR 
DEFINITION SHARP 
AND CLEAR! 


















ON MACHINE TOOLS ARE 
PROTECTED FROM DUST 
SAND MOISTURE. DURING 
* HANDLING, SHIPPING 

WITH PERMACEL 


MOISTURE -PROOF 
CLOTH TAPE. 





d, carefully © 
rength, ad- 





PERMACEL TAPES are laboratory-develoPe 
ditions for tens! 
tested under toughest con siescn 
‘on, stretch. Play safe—use P | 
ET ovr TRAINED TECHNICIANS come and help you 


i CEL TAPES. 
find ways of cutting time and costs with PERMA 
















INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





Boom in Ice 


Despite mechanical refrig- 
erators, ice sales have doubled 
in past 25 years. Reasons: new 
uses, more people, promotion. 


Modern times have failed to push 

one old standby of the gaslight era— 
the iceman—off the merchandising 
scene. On the contrary, the iceman 
still cometh, and he bringeth with him 
twice as much ice as he did 25 years 
ago. 
e Anniversary—That’s what the hustling 
National Assn. of Ice Industries re- 
ported this week as it prepared for its 
coming celebration of the 100th anni 
versary of the invention of the ice ma 
chine. By hanging on tenaciously to a 
chunk of the home market, and at the 
same time exploiting the commercial 
use of ice, the industry has upped 
annual consumption from 25-million 
tons in 1925 to around 50-million tons 
last year. 

he association attributes the growth 

of the industry to many factors. The 
chief one: increase in population, That 
brought about a natural expansion of a 
lot of markets. But there are other rea 
sons, too. Thanks to the advertising 
campaigns of the beverage and ice in 
dustries, people are using more ice 
They have learned to like their drinks 
cold, and they do more entertaining. 
(Repeal of prohibition was a boost for 
the ice makers.) Another factor: More 
restaurants are serving foods over ice— 
for instance, shrimps, consomme, - oys- 
ters, desserts. 
e Promotion—Over the last 14 years, 
N.A.LI. has spent some $5-million for 
publicity and advertising. Besides ‘that, 
the association lays out $40,000 annu- 
ally for research in 16 U.S. universi 
ties. The researchers look for new uses 
for ice, and for ways to improve its 
general effectiveness in numerous cur- 
rent uses. 

Part of the industry’s success is due 

to a mobility which enables it to move 
from diminishing markets into new and 
undeveloped areas. ‘This flexibility has 
made it possible to mect the competi- 
tion of mechanical refrigerators. 
e Domestic Market—Apartment house 
dwellers, for example, now usc far les 
ice for refrigeration than they used to. 
But thev have become, good customers 
for cubes and sized ice for parties, pic- 
nics, etc. Mechanical refrigerators don’t 
rule them out as ice prospects 

One method of supplying this market 
is by vending machines (BW—Jun.11 
’49,p46). No figures are available, but 
the ice people say that the spread of 
mechanical ice vendors has even aston- 
ished them. One machine, admittedly 
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exceptional, took in $167 in the first 
eight hours of operation. 

In recent years, however, the major 
mcrease in tonnage has been in the 
commercial areas. ‘The industry has not 
even conceded the shipment of frozen 
foods to mechanical refrigeration. By 
adding rock salt to ice in one section of 
an iced freight car carrying fresh prod- 
uce, frozen foods are held at below- 
freezing temperatures. 

e Modernized Selling—The ice indus- 
try’s effort to maintain a large part of 
the home market has taken many 


forms. Gone are the days of the horse- 
drawn wagon and the iceman who 
tracked up the kitchen floor with 


muddy feet and dripping ice. Gone, too, 
is the ice‘ pan in the ice refrigerator 
(the N.A.LI. frowns on calling them 
“ice boxes”) that had to be emptied 
daily. 

loday, the iceman has a smart, mod- 
em truck. He is uniformed and edu- 
cated, carries the ice in a waterproof 
bag instead of using tongs. Probably 
he has gone to a training school run 
by N.A.LI. or has had a training course 
in his local company from a supervisor 
who was trained there. 
e Modernized Boxes—The ice refriger- 
ator is a different article, too. From 
external appearance, you can’t tell the 
difference between ice and mechanital 
boxes. Both are gleaming, white, enam- 
eled (he drip pan in the ice 
refrigerator has been replaced by a tube 
connected to the plumbing. Harder 
ice had reduced the frequency of deliv- 
ery to every five to seven days. 
@ Old-Fashioned — Production—Despite 
the industrv’s enlightened drive to get 
new markets and retain the old ones, 
production methods have changed re 
markably little. Some 30 vears ago, the 


steel 


industrv gave up the stcam process 
(which used distilled water) and _ re 


placed it with another system; this used 


eiectrical compressors and water agi- 
tated by a stream of air flowing through 
the water. ‘That’s the svstem that ice- 
men use now; thus far, there hasn’t 
even been much of an effort to trim 


prod luction costs 

The ice business is a stable one, how- 
ever, despite the dearth of technological 
advances. Most of the ice plants in the 
U.S. were paid for long, long ago. 
During the war, the industry enjoved 
a high priority, because of the need to 
protect large quantities of food; ice 
also went into wartime industrial uses, 
and was used in some surgical opera- 
tions. Ice-plant owners, therefore, were 
able to replace equipment and keep 
their plants in good condition so they 
could run at full capacity. ; 
e Industry Statistics—Currently, the di- 
vision in the industrv between single- 
plant companics and multiple-plant 
operations is about 50-50. There are 
several large ice-producing and -selling 
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A GRACIOUS 





» lowa’s official Trade 
Mark identifies the 
fine products of lowa 

W farms and factories 


You'll be glad you chose IOWA— 
land of Industrial Opportunity 


You are only a few minutes from your 
work to the relaxing countryside when 
you live in lowa...a land of beauti- 
ful parks, lakes and rivers. Iowa not 
only affords unlimited opportunity for 
profit. ible work, but offers executives 
and workers alike time for play and 
space to live. 

The Hawkeye 
State attracts 
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There's Extra Time for 


when you locate in 


To interested executives this valuable reference book 
4 containing a complete picture of industrial opportunity 
in lowe is available upon request. 

statistics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and 
Write for your free copy now and see how you can profit by 
bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 719 Central National 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


fe 


Fite 







LIVING 








alert executives interested in combin- 


ing uncrowded, slum-free living with 
a modern plant operation. Iowa’s fine 


svstem of 12,000 schools, its great 
medical centers, its clean thriving 
cities, invite your inspection. Here 


you'll find unexcelled transportation 
facilities; adequate electric power; na- 
tive-born, skilled workers and sympa- 
thetic government in the heart of the 
fabulous Midwest market. 


Included are vital 


living conditions. 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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“BILTMORE eects’ 
tate 
New York’s a busy place...and a visit on vee 
pleasure or business keeps you “on the go.” ‘eee! 
That’s why it’s wise to stay at the Biltmore. fore 
Comfortable, cheerful rooms... interested e*e" 
service...and rare convenience of location... e,° 
these make the Biltmore much more than just ee" 
a New York hotel. cere 
John G. Horsman fare" 
Manager o,°,° 
” , oa 
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a Everything about this 
STEEL AGE Desk 














Does it take a hefty tug to 
open the file drawer of your 
desk? Then you'll be amazed 
to glide open a Steel Age 
desk drawer at a finger touch! 


= a 


‘ 


At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from coast to coast! 
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But then everything about 
the Steel Age Executive 
Desk is designed for su- 
preme work ease and com- 
fort. You should see it today! 














chains in the country, some of which 
have as many as 100 plants. All told, 
there are about 6,800 plants, with ca- 
pacities ranging from 5 to 5,000 tons 
a day. 

Sales, for the industry as a whole, 
run about $350-million a year. Em- 
ployees number as many as 210,000 
during the summer months. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Bendix Radio Corp. will no longer 
charge dealers for its 90-day guarantees 
on TV sets. ‘That means a wider profit 
margin for the dealers, who have been 
charged $2.50 to $6.50 a set. 

e 
Holiday turkeys will be more plentiful 
and cheaper this year. Farmers’ flocks 
total 41-million birds, a third more than 
last year, and second to the 1945 record 
of 44-million. Mid-August prices aver 
iged 33.8¢ a lb., compared with 43.2¢ 
last vear. 

* 
The Quartermaster Corps has a new 
self-explanatory pamphlet — entitled, 
“How to Do Business With the Quar- 
termaster Corps.” It outlines OM pro- 
cedures and the products it purchases. 
Write to your regional OM office for 
copies. : 

a 
Flair will be the next periodical to come 
out of Cowles Magazines (Look, 
Quick). It will be a class monthly sell- 
ing for 50¢ a copy, $5 a year. Its beat: 
fashion, art, literature, travel, decor, 
theater, entertainment. 

* 
Department-store profits during the six 
months ending Julv 31 fell 58% below 
the same period last vear; specialty-store 
profits dropped 37%. ‘The National 
Retail Drv Goods Assn suggests two 
reasons: (1) lower prices, and (2) greater 
emphasis on low-priced goods. 

* 
Controlling interest in Franklin Simon 
& Co. and its branches has been pur- 
chased by City Stores. The buyer paid 
Atlas Corp. an estimated $1.3-million 
for 74% of the outstanding common 
stock 
Lay-Away plans aren’t necessarily con- 
fined to department and specialty stores. 
Now F. W. Woolworth Co., venerable 
five-and-dime chain, will lay away mer- 
chandise up to 60 days while the cus- 
tomer makes installment payments. 
When he’s paid up, he gets the goods. 

o 
Adler’s, big Dayton (Ohio) department 
store, reopened last week with altera 
tions in appearance, prices, and policy. 
Adler’s gave the axe to deliveries, charge 
accounts, credit, went strictly cash-and- 
carry. 
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NESBITT’S 
Neshitt’s Fruit Products, Inc. 








Cuts shipping costs— 
reduces damage in transit! 


Does the product you ship enjoy maxi- 
mum protection against weather and 
rough handling? Is your packaging 
operation fast, economical—up-to-date? 
Before answering, consider these facts 
about KIMPAK* creped wadding. 
Unlike bulk packaging materials, the 
compact blanket form of KIMPAK is soft 
and clean. As quick and easy to apply 
as wrapping paper. Will absorb up to 16 
times its own weight in moisture, with- 
in 30 seconds. KiMPAK is feather-light to 
reduce shipping weight; flexible—to con- 
form to irregular surfaces; shock-absorb- 
ent—to guard against roughest handling. 


Moreover, KIMPAK is neat and attract- 
ive-looking to add, rather than detract, 
from theappearance of your package. And 
there is a specification to meet every re- 
quirement of the Four Basic Methods of 
Interior Packaging: Bracing and Block- 
ing, Flotation Packaging, Surface Protec- 
tion, Absorbent Packaging. 

Plan now to improve your packaging 
operation, and save money, too. For in- 
formation, refer to your classified tele- 
phone directory under “Packing Mate- 
rials’ or ‘Packing Materials—Shipping”’; 
or write directly to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS Nos. 159 and 160 at the Industrial Packaging 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Detroit, Michigan, October 4-6, 1949 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


impak 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDIN 





Blocking and Bracing. Fruit-of-the-Month 
Club* Preserve Package. Photo courtesy 
Harry and David, Inc., Bear Creek Orchards, 
Medford, Oregon. 





Blocking and Bracing. French Type Cheese 
Assortment. Photo courtesy of Behle Bros. 


Co., Rolling Prairie, Wis. 





———FREE BOOKLET! 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me free, the illustrated 
KIMPAK booklet “Float Packaging”’. 


BW-949 
Name becena engi —— 
|, ne See 
Address — 
a ne State ——— 











Whether you operate one truck or 
a thousand, at one point or at a 
hundred or more scattered loca- 
tions, the National Truck Leasing 
System is ready and able to serve you. 

If truck transportation is vital to 
the operation of your business, you 
can profit by investigating the ad- 
vantages of truck leasing vs. truck 
ownership. Executives in many lines 
have found it a sound policy to get 
out of the trucking business and 
confine their resources and energies 
to their own basic businesses. 

Let us tell you how the tried 
and proved NTLS plan will (1) 
release capital invested in trucks 
for other business needs, (2) budget 
transportation and delivery costs 
in advance, (3) provide well- 
maintained, attractive equipment, 
(4) eliminate maintenance and 
replacement worries and (5) con- 
serve executive time. 







Call the phone number 
shown in your classified 
phone diractory under 
this symbol 
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Why Company X* Moved West 
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METAL WORKING COMPANY got 


to raw material sources by moving to Midwest. 
$210,000 on cheaper labor, 


on factory rental, 


1) nearer the center of its markets; and (2) handier 


It also made annual savings of $48,000 
$45,000 on better plant layout. 


Should You Move Your Plant? 


Fantus Factory Locating Service has done a good business 
finding the right answer to that question for 1,100 companies. Main 
selling point: Wrong answer can spell disaster for plant, community. 


Many and community thinks 
that if it persuades an industry to move 
into its area it has achieved a major 
triumph (BW-—Jan.29°49,p31; Veb.26 
"49,p40). But one small, almost anony 
mous company doesn’t agree entirely 
Fantus Factory Locating Service con 
siders most methods of plant-site locat 
ing so slipshod as to be downright 


a state 


dangerous to both plant and com 
munity. 

e 1,100 Surveys—That point of vicw 
has made Fantus a success. In the 28 
years it has been in business, Fantus 


has done surveys for more than 1,100 
different companies. The aim of these 
surveys is to find the right place for the 
right plant—and make all parties con- 
cerned happy. 

Last week Fantus added one more 
company to its list: It announced that, 
on its recommendation, Interchemical 
Corp. will move its printing-ink division 
from Brooklyn, N. Y. to Elizabeth, 
N. J. In this case, Interchemical had 
selected the site first, then called in 
Fantus to approve—or disapprove—the 
choice. Fantus gave the nod, so Inter- 
chemical is now in the process of mov- 


ing into a modern $2-million plant. 
e Delicate Job—According to Fantus, 
finding the right spot tor a factory 1s 
as delicate a job as raising turkeys. All 
the obvious things about a community 
may look just right—and so the plant 
moves in. A little later, some pretty 
deep pitfalls may show up to spell 
trouble for the company and for the 
town. 

lor example: The company may have 
been attracted by a low tax rate. What 
it failed to see was that the town’s per- 
capita debt was maybe $160. Sooner 
or later, the town will have to take the 
only way out—give the taxes a boost. 

Fantus believes that bad moves gen- 
crally come about through a plain lack 
of knowledge on the part of the state, 
community, and company.  Fantus 
operates on the theory that only a really 
thorough investigation will give the 
true picture of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a given area to a company. 
¢ Only Company—Despite the impor- 
tance of plant location, Fantus thinks 
that it is the only company engaged 
exclusively in helping companies which 
don’t have their own departments set 
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up to do the job—and many big ones 
do. Fantus has located 


companies 
ranging in size from 35 to 40,000 em- 
ployees. 

e Origin—Responsible for this almost 
unique business is one man—Felix 
l'antus. Back in 1920, Fantus decided 


to change the location of the Indiana 
chair-manufacturing company which he 
owned. He found that selecting a site 


was so full of ifs, ands, and buts that 
he had to go into it like a graduate 


student preparing a thesis. 

On the basis of his experience, 
friends who had similar problems came 
to Fantus for advice—and he got the 


idea of starting a service. So he set up 


shop in Chicago in 1921, has been 
there ever since. In 1933, Leonard 


Yaseen went to the company after his 
graduation from the University of IIli- 
nois, where he had majored in business 
administration. He was put in charge 
of the New York office. And in 1942, 
Maurice Fulton, a lawver, became Fan 
tus’ Chicago assistant. These three 
are the company’s only executives. 
e In Every Line—Since it opened for 
business, Fantus has 
consultant for 
every line of manufacturing. 
them: American Machine & Foundry 
Co.; Butterick Pattern Co. 


: Electro Mo 
tive Mfg. Co., Inc.; Esquire and Coro- 
net magazines; 


General Electric Co. 
(Hotpomt Div.); Philco Corp.; Sperry 
Gyroscope Ca. 


acted as location 
companies in almost 


\mong 


As a rule, lantus’ survevs take be 
tween two and three months to com- 
plete. (One tough one took two-and-a- 


half vears.) The 
company at the 
extremely detailed 
mends onc 


report it gives the 
end of this time is 
as to why it recom 
community another 
The fee for this service averages around 
$4,000; the highest fee for a tough job 


is $7,500 


over 


Payment is not contingent 
whether the company moves ot 
not, nor upon the success of the move; 
Fantus is purely a consulting 
not a broker 

e Iwo Kevs—There are 
to Fantus’ opc 
if can 


upon 


gency, 


two main keys 
ration: (1) It learns all 
the operation and specific 
problems of the company it is trving to 
loc ite; 


ibout 


ind (2) it has built up a file on 
virtually every industrial community in 
the U.S. For example: Fantus has a 
card file of the labor history of every 
community over 3,000 population 
Most of Fantus’ 2] employees have 
either engineering or business-college 
training. The main reason for this is 
that they must be able to grasp quickly 
| the important facts about a company 
that wants to relocate. Before it can 
even look for Fantus must first 
know company makes and 
how it makes it, its labor requirements, 
its shipping problems and other facts. 
e Finding the State—After it has al! this 


a site, 
what the 





information, Fantus can write off scores 
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Ideally located ... geared to high volume... 
Spencer Chemical Company offers you a 
stable, unfailing source of supply for Methanol 
and Formaldehyde. Let us prove we 
can help you straighten out production kinks. 


Methanol 


High-specification material for every methanol use. 
Shipped in tankcars or drums. 


% 
4 
< 
4. 
£ — Formaldehyde 
< 
A Made in the Chicago area from our own raw mate- 
he rials. Ready for you in tankcars or drums. 
=< 
& 
as SPENCER CHEMICAL 
& COMPANY 
me 
ee ee Executive and Sales Offices: 
& “2 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
A. 
£ = 
fn = SPENCER ALSO PRODUCES: Anhydrous Ammonia, Refrig- 
4 eration Grade Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia, 83% Ammonium 
% a Nitrate Solution, Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer, SPENSOL 
t (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions), FREZALL (Spencer Dry Ice) 
a and Liquid Carbon Dioxide. 
NW) 7 ~. 
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I MET NEW ENGLAN 


on the Elwha 


The steelheads had been hitting 





the streamers all day, and we were 
sitting outside our camp in_ the 
Olympic Mountains, tired as the 


devil. It was a clear, beautiful even- 
and as we were swapping yarns 


1 


ing 
I asked one of the fellows from Boston 


if they had good fishing in New 


England 

“You bet we do,” he answered. 
“Plenty of it. Sports and vacationing 
are big business back there.” 


“Well, ’'m glad you’ve got one 
industry that’s thriving,” I chuckled. 
‘Where have you been all your 
life?”” he came back. ‘New England’s 





got more industry to the square mile 
today than any other section of the 
country. We turn out pretty near 


everything, too, from sporting goods 
to prefabricated houses. Sure, some 


River - 


firm may pull up stakes and move 
but in the past three years 
2000 firms have 


away 
alone 
moved in.” , 

I was surprised. ‘“‘How do you 
account for that?” I asked him. ‘I 
had an idea that New England... ”’ 

“Because we've got what indus- 
try needs,” he cut in.**Reliable power 
—good factory sites—plenty of trans- 
portation to nearby markets—and, 
above all, we’ve got skilled, stable 
manpower and the best labor-man- 
relations you can find 


over neu 


agement 
anywhere. 

“Yes sir,’ he wound up. “‘Any- 
body looking for a place to locate a 
factory, mill, or branch plant, had 
better take a mighty serious look at 
New England.” 








INVESTIGATE NEW 
Our new “INDUSTRIAL 
PLONNATRE” makes it easy fo 
management to give us specifica- 
tions for space and plant site 
requirements. Based on this in- 
formation we'll gladly recom- 
mend locations suited tospecific 

needs, Of course, it’s confidential and 
there's no obligation. Write today to: Indus- 
trial Developme nt Department, Room B, New 
England Electric System, 441 Stuart Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
. a ae 
Th t electric utility system in New Eng- 
’ 10,000 people living in 250 
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es. 


ENGLAND 
QUES 





S- 
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New England is THE place to live and work! 











of communities right away: They don’t 
fit enough of the company’s require- 
ments to be practical. Other factors 
cut the list further—how far away the 
company wants to go from its present 
location, size and type of community 
it wants to go to, etc. 

At this point, Fantus’ job takes on 
a fairly routine pattern. First it chooses 
the general territory by comparing one 
state with another. Without stirring 
from its office, Fantus can learn from 
its files such things as comparative fuel 
and power resources, living costs, gen 
eral wage scales in similar industries, 
labor supply, attitudes of state admin 
istrations toward capital and labor, and 
weather and climate 
e Finding the Town—After pic king the 
state most favorable to its client, Fantus 
begins looking at communities. It goes 
about this job the same way at first— 
sitting at its desk and poring over its 
files. On cach town that looks like a 
possibility it writes a report which cov- 
ers its historical background, annual fire 
losses and insurance rates. 

Ihe report takes a microscope to 

things like taxes, labor supply, cost of 
living, transportation facilities, fuel and 
power supplies, the city government's 
attitude toward industry The latter 
includes any concessions the town 
might be willing to make for the pro 
spective new resident—free land, tax 
exemptions, or moving expenses. 
e Seeking Concessions—About 60% of 
this report is based on material which 
Iantus already has at hand. The rest it 
gathers by field trips to the communi- 
ties. It is only during this last part of 
the investigation that Fantus asks the 
local chamber of commerce for help. 

Says Yaseen: “We think a_ town 
should do something tangible for a new 
company—case taxes, help train labor, 
mavbe build a building. But conces 
sions in themselves don’t mean a darn. 
[he most important things are basic, 
evervday economies that can be affected 
by the nature of the community itself. 
When a community answers that de- 
scription, then we ask: ‘How can you 
help our client if he comes here?’ ‘Then 
and only then do concessions become 
important.” 

e The Main Goal—Fantus says that too 
often a manufacturer picks a commu 
nity primarily because of such conces- 
sions—or even because he likes the town 
or it has a good golf course. Invariably, 


Fantus insists, decisions made on any 
such basis are invitations to disaster. 
Says Yaseen: “Because of the hap- 


hazard way in which most plant loca- 
tion is done, communities actually wind 
up with an unbalanced economy. The 
plain fact is that most towns don’t know 
what’s good for them. And neither do 
manufacturers know what's good for 
them. Our main goal is to find out 
what’s good for both.” 
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Preferred by more users 


atelaMe tatcMal:d.4malZeMl ite) 420 


combined!* 





No doubt about it... Chevrolet trucks are the top values. 
For America’s truck operators—people who know trucks for 
what they're worth—prefer them to this overwhelming degree: 
Truck users buy more Chevrolets than the next two makes 
combined!* See your Chevrolet dealer and get all the facts 
about these finest trucks. *According to latest official 19.49 truck registration figures. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





ETE a. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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Whatever Your Packaging Problem May Be — 


Gaylord Should Be Consulted 





Gaylord’s Engineering and Research men have come up with solu- 
tions to packaging problems that few people realized could be 
accomplished with corrugated boxes. 

Ingenious designs affording ample protection have not only solved 
many manufacturers’ packaging problems but have saved them 
money, too! 

So, regardless of the nature of your product, call a Gaylord Sales 
Office. The Gaylord representative will make available to you the 
services of Gaylord’s Engineering and Research. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 

KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle + Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati 
Dallas + Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City ¢ Bogalusa « Milwaukee 
Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 
Sumter « Jackson « Miami ¢« Omaha e¢ Mobile e¢ Philadelphia 
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“SEEING IS BELIEVING” is theme of 


new university school aimed at .. . 


Executive Training 


Carnegie Tech gets $6- 
million fund to try to give young 
men experience while they are 
still in college. 


The average industrialist would give 

his right arm for a management staff 
which is both young and experienced. 
It’s a combination that’s hard to find. 
The training given to university and 
business-school students is almost en- 
tirely academic—what they know is 
what their teachers and books tell them, 
not what they do themselves. 
e Experiment—Next week—thanks to 
a $6-million gift—Pittsburgh’s Carnegie 
Institute of ‘Technology will begin an 
experiment aimed at turning out voung, 
experienced executives. ‘The  experi- 
ment is its new School of Industrial 
Administration which will open on a 
pilot basis. 

The student body for this vear will 
consist of only six specially selected 
graduates of Carnegie’s regular college 
course of industrial administration. 
These first students will get master of 
science degrees in industrial adminis 
tration after one year’s work. But there- 
after the school will give a two-year 
graduate program, beginning with the 
senior year in college 
e The Future—In September of next 
vear the school will formally open its 
doors. At that time it will probably 
admit between 15 and 25 qualified stu- 
dents. It will pick candidates from all 
over the nation, both from colleges and 
from industrial organizations. 

The school’s pilot operation will start 
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with a faculty of seven, including a 
dean. These men, with the help of 
other members of the undergraduate 
faculty, will meet in seminar-type 
groups with the six pioneer students. 
What comes out of these meetings in 
this first experimental year will largely 
determine what subjects will be taught 
and how. 

e The Endowment—The $6-million gift 
which made the school possible came 
from the W. L. and May R. Mellon 
Foundation. Of the total, $1-million 
was designated for a new building, still 
in the planning stage. The rest will go 
to establish the new school’s endow 
ment. 

In praising the new Carnegie plan, 

Gulf president S. A. Swensrud_ said: 
“Gulf Oil is constantly seeking poten- 
tial executives who can understand the 
problems of the engineer and scientist. 
But at the same time, we want our 
leaders to be able to see beyond the 
laboratorv walls, as it were, and even 
beyond company boundaries, into the 
national and international economic, 
political, and social world.” 
e Action, Not Words—Aim of the new 
school will be to develop just such 
far-sightedness. Basis of this training 
is Carnegie’s belief that the student 
learns only from what he does. It feels 
that most schools don’t follow this prin- 
ciple; they feed students predigested 
decisions thought out by their teachers. 
In other words, thev “give the ability 
to talk—but no ability to act.” 

Carnegie will aim to give the student 

the ability to act. So neither the usual 
college textbooks nor the standard lec 
ture techniques will be much in evi- 
dence in the new school. The students 
will be largely responsible for their own 
work, with the professors guiding and 
advising. 
@ How It Works—This means that the 
student will learn chiefly by solving a 
series of planned problems in the pro 
fessional manner. That is, he must 
accurately define a problem after it has 
been presented to him in general form. 
He must then look for and organize 
data and information, and plan a way 
to solve the problem. Finally, he must 
solve the problem, test the solution, and 
make a generalization about what he 
has learned in doing it. By thus work- 
ing out the whole thing on his own 
hook, Carnegie believes a student learns 
best by hard, down-to-earth experience. 
e “Major Importance’—The final ob- 
jective is “to assure a thorough under- 
standing of the economic system and 
general social system in which the stu- 
dent lives and in which his business 
will operate 

“This objective is of major importance. 
It implies training for responsible cit 
izenship as a major and integral part 
of training for a professional administra- 


tive career 
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New double duty fastener 





helps you 
redesign for lower costs 


RIVNUT'S INSIDE THREADS 
TAKE ATTACHMENTS 


INSTALL AFTER 
FINISH APPLIED 


Ries | 


FORMS 
TIGHT FIT 


YOU CAN CUT MAN-HOURS, reduce assem- 

bly costs and improve quality with 

Rivnuts. The Rivnut is the only one-piece 

blind rivet with threads. 

Fasten with it, fasten fo it 
—or both! 

One 


Rivnut in two seconds with 


man can install a 


an easy-to-use Rivnut head- 


ing tool. The tool forms a 
bulge in the Rivnut—a second “‘head"’ 


B.E Goodrich 


RIVNUTS 


The only one-piece 
blind rivet with threads 


FASTEN TO OR 
WITH RIVNUTS 


i/ 


IT'S A 


BLIND RIVET 





that grips the material tightly (see photo 
above). 

At least six clean threads are left for 
attachment screws. Installation can be 
done after enameling without marring the 
finish. 

Send now for a free Rivnut demonstra- 
tor that shows with motion how Rivnuts 
work. Describes construction, gives proved 
applications. Clip coupon or write to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept. S, Akron, Ohio. 


a 4 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Dept. S ' | 
Akron, Ohio | 

Please send me a free Rivnut demonstrator. | 

\ M | 
AMI | 
TITLE | 
MPANY | 
ADDRESS ; 
sinc dca ai aac ae cches—ew aceasta cick cabialarial 
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BORROWING THE DAVID AND GOLIATH IDEA 



























Pump Division 

Oil Tool Division 

BJ Service Division 
Patterson-Ballagh Division 


PLANT LOCATIONS 
Los Angeles, California 
Houston, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Fresno, California 
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As temperatures and pressures went up and 
up in the early days of petroleum refining, oil 
company engineers contemplated with hor- 
ror the Goliath trend in reciprocating pumps. 
Maintenance requirements alone were exor- 
bitant for “‘on stream” conditions. Called in 
as early as 1912, Byron Jackson engineers were 
able to apply the relatively new advantages of 
centrifugal pumps to petroleum research. This 
early cooperation speeded the development 
of the cracking processes. Pioneers in many 
types of centrifugal pumps, BJ exchanged 
David for Goliath in refinery pumping... 
where space for pumps is at a premium. 

Byron Jackson designs, builds, and installs 
every type of centrifugal pump for industrial, 
city, and farm requirements. Write today for 
an illustrated BJ Bulletin describing the 
pumps you need. 


Byron Jackson Co. 


Since 1872 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


Offices and dealers in principal cities 





built-to-last 
nuMpS 
Byron Jackson Co. manufactures centrifugal 


pumps, oil well tools, oil field specialties, and 
performs many technical oil field services. 





City Business 


Richmond government 
has been under businessman 
council for a year—with at least 
a degree of success. 


Just a year ago a group of business- 

men took over the political operation 
of the city government of Richmond, 
Va. Last week they celebrated their 
first anniversary in office by reporting 
to the citizenry in an unusual way: 
They issued their first budget report 
as a supplement to the Richmond 
News Leader. That meant that in- 
stead of dropping into the usual ob- 
scurity of a city budget, it went into 
nearly every home in the citv—and at 
a quarter the usual cost. 
e Sugar—The budget made two notable 
points: (1) It called for no increase in 
taxes; and (2) it not only demanded no 
cutback of existing essential services; it 
added new ones. Biggest change: re- 
vamping the Utilities Dept. from 14 
agencies into four divisions at a saving 
of $70,000. 

The new government itself was born 

out of a kind of political, economic, and 
racial revolution. The former govern- 
ment had been a bicameral affair, with 
a strong mavor at the helm. And it had 
a reputation among the citizens for 
being highly corrupt. 
e New Charter—The city’s voters got 
fed up. They adopted a new charter 
which abolished ward lines, did away 
with the old common council and board 
of aldermen, climinated the mayor. In 
their place, the charter set up a_nine- 
man unicameral council whose members 
were to be elected from the city at 
large—with no ward distinctions. The 
charter also called for the hiring of a 
citv manager. 

The new council was made up of 
James Patton, Jr., a coal dealer; Robert 
A. Wilson, an = insurance executive; 
Oliver W. Hill, Hugh Rudd, and John 
Davenport, lawvers; Wade McCargo 
and Randolph Ruffin, department store 
executives; F. Henry Garber, a manu- 
facturer; and W. Stirling King, a sales- 
man for a printing company. (Hugh 
Rudd later died, was succeeded by E. 
F. Willey, a druggist.) 

e Negro Member—Probably the most 
remarkable thing about the election 
was that one of the lawyers, Oliver W. 
Hill, is a Negro. And he didn’t get in 
on the strength of Negro votes alone. 

The new government has not func- 
tioned without criticism. But most 
Richmonders want to give it a good 
long chance before they decide to 
change it again. Right now, the whole 
thing seems to them to have been 
worth-while. 
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Siding-to-Siding Dependability — 
the desire of shipping men—is here! Manu- 
facturers, long accustomed to “sweating. it 
out”’ on the anxious seat, are happy, for now— 
thanks to B&O’s Sentinel Service—they can 
schedule unloading and processing and feel 


sure that carloads will be at their sidings 


on schedule. 





® 





If a car must be cut out of a train enroute 


for any reason, Sentinel Service takes care of 
that too! Through its Automatic Records fea- 
ture, both consignee and consignor are notified 
at once when cars are cut out and when 
reforwarded. Such happenings need no longer 
put production men on the spot. 

Look into Sentinel Service—at once. Even 
if your plant is not actually on B&O lines, you 
can profit through its dependability. Sentinel 
Service is automatically applied to cars from the 
time they are received on the B&O. ASK OUR MAN! 


& OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things better! 








ONE OF A SERIES OF MESSAGES ON MICR WITCH LEADERSHIP IN THE PRECISION SWITCH FIELD 





To the switch user who says: 


“Not one of the 3900 models 


Perhaps you are right! Quite possibly you 
do have a precision-switch application so 
unusual. so unique that not one of MICRO 
SWIPECHUs 3900 different combinations of 
electrical and mechanical characteristics 
will fill the bill perfectly. 
If so, it is practically certain that MICRO 
engineers can meet the challenge promptly, 
as they have done in countless similar cases 
some of them almost fantastic in their 
requirements! 
For. in addition to a large staff of design 
and product engineers in the MICRO 
SWITCH plant. there are other highly- 
skilled, practical-minded 
MICRO engineers stationed at our branch 
offices—men_ whose job it is to work with 
switch users and prospective users, and 


competent, 


whose advice not only is dependable, but 


MICRG switcH 


FREEPORT. ILLINOIS.US A 


in the MICRO+ine suits my needs’... 


is available without obligation. 

MICRO precision switches have often been 
called “almost human” in their perform- 
ance. Certainly. some of the tasks they per- 
form are spectacular and dramatic. By vir- 
tue of high electrical capacity. compactness 
of structure. light weight and lightning-fast 
snap action. they are continually replacing 
less efficient methods of operating eleetri- 
cally-controlled products and equipment. 
First to pioneer the precision-switch field, 
MICRO SWITCH has ever been willing 
and able to meet unusual demands and al- 
Ways welcomes the opportunity to attack 
new problems. however difficult they are! 
MICRO SWITCH. FE reeport, ill. Braneh 
Offices: Chicago. New York. Boston. Cleve- 
land. Los Angeles. Sales Representatives: 
Portland. St. Louis, Dallas, ‘Toronto. 
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What Orwell Meant 


Sirs: 

I am more in agreement with Father 
Masse, [on the significance of George 
Orwell's book, “1984| in his letter 1 
your issue of BUSINESS WEEK for Aug. 6, 
than I am with your position; and I 
think George Orwell, whose novel vou 
praise, [BW—TJul.9°49,p75 would 
come closer to Father Masse’s conclu- 
sions if not to pre-suppositions. 

As evidence, I submit a quotation 
from a letter George Orwell sent to me 
shortly after his book was published in 
the States. I wanted to recommend the 
book to our membership but did not 
want them to think that Orwell was an 
English Robert Taft, as most reviewers 
in this country were portraying him. 
Orwell wrote: 

“My recent novel ‘1984 is NOT 
Orwell’s capitals} intended as an attack 
on Socialism, or on the British Labor 
Party (of which I am a supporter) but 
as a show-up of the perversions to which 
a centralized economy is liable and 
which have already been partly realized 
in Communism and Fascism. I do not 
believe that the kind of societv which I 
described necessarily will arrive, but I 
believe (allowing of course for the fact 
that the book is a satire) that something 
resembling it could arrive. I believe also 
that totalitarian ideas have taken root in 
the minds of intellectuals everywhere, 
and I have tried to draw these ideas out 
to their logical consequences. The 
scene of the book is laid in Britain in 
order to emphasize that the English 
speaking are not innately better than 
anyone else and that totalitarianism, if 
not fought against, could triumph any- 
where.” 

Francis A. HENoNS 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL AND POLITICAL 

ACTION, 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF 

AMERICA, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Record Speeds 


Sirs: 

This gentle needle concerns your 
“Record Discard” piece {BW —Aug.6 
49,p56|. 

The story as printed fails completely 
to report the heated reaction from the 
floor. While your story says “Each ex- 
ecutive produced a survey for his type of 
records,” nothing was reported about 
the voluntary polling of the six hundred 
odd dealers in the audience. It seemed 
to me that there was real news in this 
action, 
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To eliminate my personal bias in this 
situation, I am enclosing a stenotyped 
report of the meeting. Read it against 
the BW review of the meeting and I 
think you will understand why I am 
calling your attention to this piece. 

his is written in a minor key. But 
there has been so much confusion and 
double-talk about the LP vs. 45-1.p.m. 
conflict that I could not refrain from 
commenting on your treatment of a 
meeting which really called the turn on 
how things stand at the consumers’ 
level 

FRANK STANTON 


PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e The transcript of proceedings at the 
Music Industry Trade Show enclosed 
by Mr. Stanton read as follows: 


\IR. JOHN MAJESKI: I have per- 
haps a slightly unorthodox proposition, 
but I think it might be helpful to every- 
one here. I think every dealer would 
like to know which system is going to 
enjov the greatest consumer acceptance 
in the critical months of inventory buy- 
ing to come. 

(his morning Mr. Elliott (of R.C.A.) 
gave us the partial result of some an- 
onvmous surveys. I think that after the 
presidential election last vear, any citi- 
zen has a right to sort of discount the 
findings of some of these surveys. 
(Laughter) Right here under this roof, 
we have got one of the finest cross-sec 
tions of the entire retail record industry 
in this country. I propose right here 
and now we have a show of hands to 
find out which system has met with the 
best consumer acceptance to date, the 
45 or the 334. 

We might also have a show of hands 
for those dealers who have nothing to 
sav, or don’t think either has met with 
any acceptance. 

I think that would take care of ever 
dealer, and all of us would get a slight 
idea of what happened, instead of just 
talking to three or four people in attend 
ance here or there and listening to an 
anonymous but perhaps slightly partial 
survey. (Applause) 


MR. HOMMIER (Boston): I second 


that suggestion. 


CHAIRMAN KORTEN: The ques 
tion is, we want to have all of us in the 
room raise our hands who have enjoved 
the most results with the 45 t.p.m., and 
then Columbia’s. 

Ihe Columbia system, as indicated 
by a show of hands, was voted the sys- 








SPECIFY 


FUEL OIL 





FOR YOUR 
BOILER PLANT! 


You'll be amazed how Todd Burn- 
ers cut your fuel and maintenance 
costs. Savings up to 10% ... in- 
creased power capacity can be yours 
with Todd Burners. In replacement 
of obsolete equipment or in new 
installations, skilled specialists — 
backed by 35 years of Todd expe- 
rience—engineer your job individ- 
ually to assure you utmost economy 
in burning of liquid or gaseous 
fuels. 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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Butterfly net promises 


to catch everything are unrealistic in trapping 
fines, ultra-fine and finer-than-that in dust par- 
ticles. But Buell adjusts its equipment and your 
costs to do a maximum job where results are 
tangible. No guesswork, no overall assump- 
tions; but a special laboratory analysis of your 
dust into fractions of different micron-size grad- 
ing—and a guaranteed performance on each 
fraction ... Scientifically arrived-at assurance 
of potential results is a fundamental part of 
Buell's engineering service. It is freely avail- 
able, with no obligation whatsoever. Bring us 
your problems...or, as a 
preliminary, let us send you 
‘Engineered Efficiency in Dust 
Collection’. Write: Buell Engi- 
neering Company, 70 Pine 
Street, Suite 5005, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 


Manufacturing in the United States and Canada for shipment throughout North and South America. 





tem that had received the best accept- 
ance, by a large majority.) 


Coal Town Stores 
Sirs: 

We were very much interested in the 
article “Coal Slowdown’s Effects Mild” 
BW —Aug.20'49,p26}|. In your article 
vou indicate the three day week has not 
done verv much harm yet to the steel 
industry, spot buyers and domestic users 
being the worse off among consumers. 

There is one very important group, 
however, vou have completely over- 
looked in your article, and that is the 
industrial store operator affiliated with 
the coal industry. 

For vour information, out of 4,200 in- 
dustrial stores of this country that did 
approximately $1.5 billion, in 1948, 
67% are operated by or affiliated with 
the coal industry. Due to the present 
three-day week most of the industrial 
stores connected with the coal business 
are operating only 50% to 60% of their 
normal volume. Furthermore, thev are 
closing their stores at noon on Thurs 
day, Friday and Saturday. Nearly 50% 
of the store personnel has been laid off. 
About the only business being done in 
our stores on the three day week basis 
is for food and absolute necessities. 

The volume on appliances, hard and 
soft lines, as well as furniture, has been 
particularly hard-hit. 

Hurt. Bronson 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL STORES ASSN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


Adventures Ahead 


Sirs: 

It you are as jealous an editor as I and 
one who feels a flush of pride each time 
an issue comes off the presses, you would 
not want your child referred to lightly 
and incorrectly as ‘This Week in Busi- 
ness.” 

Believe me, we're not unhappy about 
the publicity we judge we received in 
the story, titled “First Hand,” |[BW— 
Jul.30°49,p69| which closed with: 

i Another current example: a 
slick monthly publication, Adventures 
in Science, aimed at teen-age children 
of General Electric Co. employees in 
Schenectady. 

We can understand the confusion, in 
a way. General Electric publishes a 
series of “comic books’ which are sub- 
titled, “Adventures Series.” Or you 
could have been referring to our series 
of motion pictures, titled generally, “Ex- 
cursions in Science.” Or there is what 
we think you really meant-—‘‘Adven- 
tures Ahead.” 

“Adventures Ahead” goes to thou- 
sands of teen-aged boys and girls who in- 
cidentally are children of General Elec- 
tric employees, as well as to thousands 
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of teachers, mainly those who teach 
science in high schools throughout the 
land. The distribution is not restricted 
nor confined to Schenectady. 

I. F. Sigman 
EDITOR, ADVENTURES AHEAD, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


e The editor of Adventures Ahead is 
right. ‘The editors of BUSINESS WEEK 
were wrong. 


Savings in Perspective 
Sirs: 

Regarding the article “No Depres 
sion Among the. Consumers” {BW 
Jun.18'49,p19}: 

\re the statistics dealing with sav 
ings in cash and bonds, which the pub 
lic seems to have as a backlog on which 
to draw for future spending, weighted 
tor the cost-of-living increase between 
prewar days and our present period? 

The public requires approximately 
60° more in cash or other quick assets 
to be relatively as secure as in 1941 and 
the period just preceding it, and would 
it be inclined to go into this nestegg 
anv more rapidly than in prewar days? 
Furthermore, I have often heard that 
government statistics of personal Sav- 
mgs include money paid on homes 
against mortgages, and if this is so, with 
real estate having doubled in cost, in 
this area at least, it means that the 
consumer having purchased a home in 
late vears must figure on having two dol- 
lars with which to pav his home off, as 
against one in 1941. 

Unless personal savings have in- 
creased substantially in excess of a figure 
adjusted for the above factors, and or 
unless a marked decrease occurs in the 
cost of living to reduce the withdrawal 
on savings for the necessities, I can 
hardly see how the majority of con- 
sumers can be expected to dip into their 
cash accumulations to any great extent, 
except for the necessities of life 

Louts D’Honp1 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
J. W. GREER CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


e The Federal Reserve figures on liquid 
issets are not adjusted for price in- 
reases. Consequently, the point about 
the reluctance of consumers to draw on 
these assets is well taken 

One of the great difficulties in ap- 
praising these figures is that we have 
no prewa data to use in comparison. 
It is very hard to sav, therefore, just 
how people regard their present. asset 
roldings. Certainly a large part of them 
nust be earmarked for emergencies and 
re not available for ordinary spending. 
Nevertheless, savings of the present 
ze are a substantial underpinning for 
mtinued consumer demand. 
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HIS WORK MAY LOOK LIKE THIS TO A WORKER IN NEED OF VISUAL CARE 





His Heart may be in his work 
but his Sight can cost (or save) you plenty! 





CORRECTED VISION CAN MAKE THE WORK LOOK LIKE THIS TO THE SAME WORKER 


Wve deliberately blurred the upper photograph to show how a 


machine can look to a worker needing visual care. If this man is on your 
payroll he can cost you money three ways—(1) as a breeder of accidents 
to himself and others (2) by failing to produce the unit volume his skill and 
machine efficiency warrants (3) by spoilage far above normal for the job. 

For workers like this of al/ ages and for the plants that employ them, 
a Program for Visual Efficiency can pay off with results like these: 


\ e Accident costs reduc ed as much as 74%. 


\ 





e Production increased 19!2%. 





, ° Spoilage decreased as much as 11%. 
\ Wouldn't you like to know the complete story? Write for 
AO’s free booklet “IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL VISION.” Address 


Dept. CP7. 
American & Optical 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS ° BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAE CITIES 
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otters that sell 


ARE WRITTEN ON 


letterheads that tell! 


@ To get the most out of your busi- 
ness letters, use a modern letterhead 
on @ modern paper. Ask your 
printer to show you new letterhead 
designs on pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond. This fine, versatile paper adds 
prestige to any letterhead. In white 
or in your choice of eleven other 
attractive colors — Nekoosa Bond 
makes the perfect background for 
the business letters that obtain more 
respect and get more action! 











NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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TRANSPORTATION 





Skycoach Proves Its Worth 


CAB tacitly admits that 4¢-a-mile flights create new air- 
passenger traffic. Board O.K.’s their operation for another nine 
months; hopes to decide by then whether to make them permanent. 


Air-coach fares last week won a grudg 

ing O.K. from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. When the lower fares for non- 
luxury service were first proposed last 
fall, CAB was dubious (BW —Oct.23'48, 
p28). It feared they would divert busi 
ness from regular-fare flights; depress the 
general fare level; and hurt the airlines’ 
already-shaky financial position. 
e Extension—Now CAB is willing to 
concede that it might have been wrong. 
It has agreed to extend the airlines’ 
right to operate +¢-a-mile tourist type 
service for another nine months. In the 
meantime, the board will continue to 
study the effect of the coach fares. And 
by next June 30, it hopes to decide 
definitely whether they should become 
a permanent part of the domestic rate 
pattern. 

The board, however, refused to throw 
the aircoach field wide open to the car- 
riers. Despite the recent favorable trend 
of airline costs, and the recent upturn in 
earnings, board members feel that the 
lines still need to charge the regular 


6¢-a-mile fares for the bulk of air travel. 

But the important point, according 
to industry backers of the coach idea, is 
this: CAB has finally conceded that 
+¢ fares, under certain restrictive con- 
ditions, can produce enough entirely 
new traffic to make coach service profit- 
able. 

e Conditions—Successful aircoach oper- 
ations, the board believes, must meet 
four conditions: 

(1) They must be conducted over 
heavy-trafhic routes; 

(2) They must be flown in planes 
containing more than the usual number 
of seats; 

(3) Thev must be scheduled at off- 
hours, to minimize diversion of business 
from regular flights; and 

(4) All nonessential passenger serv- 
ices—such as in-flight meals, extra stew- 
ardesses, full reservations procedures— 
must be eliminated. 

e DC-3s Out—CAB doesn’t think that 
4¢-a-mile service can be operated profit- 
ably with low-capacity equipment such 

















Turboprop Transport: Britain’s Latest 


ling 9,800 takeoff h.p., whipped the big 
ship to 345 mph. at less than full throttle 
during recent test flights. Two prototype 
Hermes Vs are on order by the British Min- 
istry of Supply as research aircraft. No other 
orders are on Handley Page's books yet. 


Another turbine-powered job joins Britain’s 
growing fleet of high-speed transports. 
Hermes V, built by Handley Page Ltd., is 
the biggest yet. It’s designed to carry 63 
passengers and two tons of cargo. Four 
Bristol Theseus turboprop engines, total- 
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as 21- or 24-passenger DC-3s unless 
more than 85% of the seats are filled 
consistently. And it doesn’t think that’s 
possible. So it has refused to extend be- 
yond Sept. 30 the DC-3 coach opera- 
tions offered by ‘I'WA on the Kansas 
City-Los Angeles run and by Conti- 
nental Air Lines between Denver and 
Kansas City. 

e Continued—But Capital Airlines, first 
certificated domestic carrier to offer 
tourist-type service, will continue to 
make its late-evening “Nighthawk” 
flights from Washington and New York 
to Chicago and the ‘Twin Cities with 
59-passenger DC-4s. 

Other coach flights O.K.’d for an- 

other nine months: ‘7'WA’s New York 
Chicago flights with 35-passenger Boe- 
ing Stratoliners; Northwest Airlines’ 
New York-Seattle run with 55-passenger 
DC-4s. 
e New Applications—In addition, CAB 
said it would O.K. two new coach rates: 
(1) Western Air Lines, with 60-pas- 
senger DC-4s, between San Diego and 
Seattle (if departure times are limited 
to between 10 p.m. and 1 a.m.); and (2) 
Northwest Airlines, with 55-seat com- 
bination passenger-cargo +DC-4+s, _ be- 
tween Chicago and Portland, Ore. 

Ihe board rejected Capital Airlines’ 
request to’extend Nighthawk flights to 
the New York-Atlanta-New Orleans run 
with 50-passenger DC-4s and National 
Airlines’ proposed New York-Miami 
coach service with conventional +6-pas- 
senger DC-4s. ‘The rejections were ap 
parently based on the fact that the 
planes wouldn’t have carried enough 
passengers. Capital immediately pre 
pared to refile its tariffs to provide fot 
use of 59-passenger DC-4s on the pro- 





Master control panel—where time, 
torque, speed, pressure and vacuum 
are all read on automatic recording 
instruments, controlled by photo- 
electric circuit actuated by the scale, 


> t Pp » | ul . 
ey =— a ee A new method of testing centrifugal pumps—measuring the volume and 
« se ee . . . - » ° 
pay aoe ae er aE time of water flow by weight with TOLEDOS—now provides greater accuracy 
hase. connec NC CAB ate in data on pump performance at the Allis-Chalmers plant in West Allis, 
é é | . es Wisconsin. Also, time required for the tests is materially reduced. 


note of these factors: 

e Domestic airline-passenger business 
began to recover from a two-year slump 
last fall, right after such promotional 


These Toledos are used in conjunction with an electronic timing device 
which provides automatic control of the test, including recording of data. 
This reduces the possibility of human error and speeds up test work. This 








tariffs as aircoach were first established. method also makes possible the use of Toledo photo-electric controls which 
e During the first half of 1949, when “read” the scale and take the test points automatically. Now, measuring 
rail coach and pullman trafic continued by weight proves far more accurate than any former method. 
it ostwar l % : certificated do- ’ , 
wah pid gas sale: 18 gal Control your costs and quality with TOLEDO all the way... in weighing, 
« ‘ « c . f * s . al . - . . . 

passengers than in a comparable 1948 counting, orce measuring, batching or testing “ee and to provide the vitally 
period important ACCOUNTING facts on receiving, shipping and production. 

a Ls i ? 
e The domestic airlines made a $10.5- Send ——— le venene: sumees 

7 = fc ...aspecial presentation as near as your 

million operating profit in the first half of Modern Weight Con- Cdaghann « « . wile: Giheantaend 


service men in more than 200 cities 


of 1949, contrasted with a $10.5-million 
of United States and Canada. 


operating loss in the first half of 1948. : 
Higher mail rates helped the profit pany, Toledo 12, Obio. 

situation; an improved safety record and 

better schedule reliability contributed to 

the trafic upturn. But cut-rate fares also 

played a part. CAB wants more time to 

find out just how big that part was. 

e Capital Reports—Capital Airlines says 


that, on a fully-allocated-cost basis, it TO Ze g € 


1 $275,000 fr ‘ ach service 
hetween November, 1948, and Joly, | HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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What makes one man 
worth $40000 — 
another only $4,000? 
.» + this book tells... 
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1949. The carrier’s regular-fare opera- 
tions during the same period were far 
less_ profitable. 

Planes, facilities, and personnel that 

Capital normally does not use after 11 
p.m. are used in the Nighthawk coach 
service. 
e New Business Created—CAB recently 
made a survey of 6,730 aircoach riders. 
Of these, 1,237 wouldn’t have made 
their trip at all if aircoach hadn't been 
available: 2,317 would have used regu 
lar-fare planes; 1,071, rail coach; 1,006, 
rail pullman; 265, private automobile: 
143, bus; and 267 a combination of dif 
ferent types of transportation. The 
other 424 weren’t sure. 

About 21% of the aircoach passen- 
gers were making their first airline flight 
That compares with 10.8% of first- 
flighters on regular-fare schedules. 

e Future Routes?—Future applications 
for coach services will be considered by 
CAB if they meet CAB’s four condi 
tions, and if the carriers can support 
their requests with economic justifica 
tion from a traffic and cost standpoint 

Biggest plum for the certificated air 
lines in the aircoach field is the long 
haul New York-Los Angeles and New 
York-San Francisco runs. Here, 4¢-a 
mile fares would average under $100, 
compared with $157.85 on regular 
flights. TWA would like to compete 
for this coach business with the non 
scheduled carriers, which now monopo 
lize it. American Airlines and United 
Air Lines have shown no enthusiasm so 
far for aircoach. 

Coach service will probably not be 
authorized on such high-traffic routes as 
Washington-New York and New York- 
Boston. Reasons: Heavy competition 
and the short-haul nature of the routes. 





TRANSPORTATION BRIEFS 





Joint airfreight shipments are now pos 
sible over the routes of Pan American 
Grace Airways and Slick Airways. Pa- 
nagra already has a similar agreement 
with National Airlines. 
° 
Denver Tramway Co. may lose its new 
10¢ fare. The Denver City Council 
O.K.’d it; now the Colorado Supreme 
Court says such a rate change can’t be 
approved by the council, only by direct 
vote of the people. But the city says it 
will do nothing to stop continued col- 
lection of the increased fare. And the 
company says it will continue to collect 
it until stopped by a direct court order. 
° 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. has a new $1- 
million order from the Air Force for 
jet-powered acrial target planes. The 
company got its first experimental con- 
tract for the planes—$2-million worth— 
a year ago. 


Free Trial 


Kaiser-Frazer offers West 
Coast buyers chance to try a car 
for 30 days on approval. Similar 
plan on Hillman cars paid off. 


Last week an ancient (but still potent) 
selling idea got a brand new taker. Idea: 
(he 30-day free trial. ‘Taker: Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. 

In its day the 30-day free free trial has 
sold everything from encyclopedias to 
home reducing courses. But K-F’s ex- 
periment marks just about the first time 
the free trial has been used to sell cars. 
e Kaiser Agency—I’o test the idea K-F 
picked the San Francisco bay area. 
here Henry J. Kaiser himself, with 
sons Edgar and Henry Jr., holds the K-I 
distributorship, Henry J. Kaiser Motors 
of Oakland (BW-—Sept.10°49,p24). 

The K-F version of the free trial 

works like this: A customer picks any 
Kaiser or Frazer model. He pays cash, 
or arranges for instalment credit and 
drives the car home. Then, within 30 
days or before he drives 1000 miles, 
whichever comes first, he can return the 
car if not satisfied. The dealer refunds 
the full price paid, deducting only f- 
nance and insurance charges. 
e Nationwide—If Kaiser-Frazer’s _ free 
trial plan catches on the company will 
probably waste no time in promoting it 
on a nationwide basis. Sales of Kaiser 
and Frazer cars have been limping 
badly. Production of the Kaiser so far 
this year is only 50 percent of 1948; 
production of the higher-priced Frazer, 
only 16%. During the last 10 days in 
August, K-F shut down its big Willow 
Run assembly plant for inventory ad- 
justments. Willow Run is back at work 
now, but on a_ limited production 
schedule. 

How well the K-F free trial plan will 
work is hard to tell. Many Detroit ob- 
servers aren’t too optimistic. But they 
do admit that one of K-F’s biggest sales 
handicaps is hardly its fault. Car buy- 
ers are notoriously brand-loyal. Most 
of them like to buy a make they already 
know. Kaiser-Frazer, of course, has no 
big backlog of past owners to draw on. 
But it figures that the free trial plan 
should persuade buyers to “get to 
know” its cars, at the expense of the 
company 
® British Experience—In New York the 
experience of another auto company 
suggested that this method may work. 
Rootes Motors, Inc. has been having a 
hard time selling British Hillman cars. 
So last July it announced a novel rental 
purchase plan. A customer can rent a 
new Hillman for $35 a week, plus 10 
cents a mile for gas, oil and insurance 
If he decides to buy within two wecks, 
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the rental applies on his purchase price. 
I'his week Rootes reported its results so 
far: 30% of Hillman renters wind up 
Hillman owners. 

In Oakland, Kaiscr-Frazer officials are 
optimistic, but cautious. ‘They say sales 


have been aided, are mum on how much. 





Erie Head Retires . . . 


Robert E. Woodruff, who climbed the lad 
der from track laborer to president of the 
Railroad Co. (BW—Aug.20°49,p52), 
retire from active service and become 
Oct. a W oodruft 
last week, after 


Erie 
will 
board) chairman on 
reached his 65th birthday 
44 years with the road. 





... And V.P. Moves Up 


Paul W. Johnston (57) will succeed Wood- 
ruff as president of the Erie after filling the 
post of executive vice president since Oct. 1, 
1948. Johnston, like his boss, came up on 
the Erie as an operating man. He started his 














Not a hiteh 


in our 


Sales Campaign! 


thanks to 


| IA R CO combined forms 


You know what a special sales campaign can in- 
volve . . . tying in dealers, distributors, factory, 
office. When they all need records of each trans- 
action, slip-ups are hard to avoid. 

Yet here’s a manufacturing chemist staging a 
campaign of 50,000 sales—without a hitch—and /ook 
what each sale requires: (1) label, (2) invoice, with 
itemized prices, (3) warehouse copy, (4) inventory 
copy, (5) accounting copy, (6) statistical record, 
(7, 8, 9) shipping notices for customer, ware- 
house, and factory. 

UARCO combines all nine in one set of forms! One 
writing completes the set in a matter of seconds— 
on a standard typewriter—and the sets feed them- 
selves into it, 500 without a pause! 

A special case? But your business, too, is special 
with UARCO. No matter what business you’re in, 
UARCO will supply a forms system custom-designed 
for you. All you need is a quick survey—and you 
get that free by calling your UARCO Representa- 
tive. Why not today? 

UARCO INCORPORATED 


Factories: Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, IIL; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 


UARCO 


IN COMPO RATES 





SINGLE SET FORMS = AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 





career with the company at the age of 16. 
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Tiering to ceiling 
height creates new 
storage space for 
large implement 
manufacturer. 
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handled with no appreciable increase 


times greater inventory 


in plant facilities —that’s the record 
established when a fleet of Mercury 
Fork Trucks replaced former handling 
methods for this large implement 
manutacturer. 

Tiering to ceiling height created new 
storage space...unit handling of 2500- 
1000 lb. loads expedited materials from 
receiving, through processing to ship- 
ping. It'll pay you to consult Mercury’s 
38 years’ handling experience. Ask a 


Mercury Sales Engineer to call. 





4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 






FREE: New 52 page catalog 
Illustrates and describes complete 
Mercury line of Tractors, Trailers, Lift 
Trucks. Request your copy on 
company letterhead, today. 


TRACTORS TRAILERS LIFT TRUCKS 
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Changing the Rules 


SEC and security dealers agree that the present securities 
law needs some changes as it affects full disclosure, exempt issues, 
and open-end investment companies. Action likely next year. 


Back in June, 1933, when Congress 
first passed the Securities Act, the law 
was admittedly experimental and imper- 
fect. Wall Strect understood at the 
time that, when defects became appar- 
ent, Congress would amend the act to 
eliminate them. And that’s just what 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
is asking Congress to do today. 

e Three Faults—Sixteen years have 
shown that the law—and other securities 
laws passed in the interim—are inade- 
quate in at least three major respects: 

(1) The procedures security dealers 
must follow to assure full disclosure of 
all facts to prospective buyers. 

(2) The exemption from registration 
that the law grants to big companies 
whose securities don’t happen to be 
listed on a major exchange 

(3) The way the law handles the 
fast-growing open end investment trusts 
(BW —Jul.16'49,p70) 

e Agreement—There is considerable 
agreement within the industry—be 
tween SEC on one hand and the In- 


vestment Bankers Assn. and the Na 
tional Security Dealers Assn. on the 
other—on the nature of the basic 


changes needed. But on some of the 
language and other details of the pro- 
posed amendments, the two camps are 
still pretty far apart. 

For those amendments still in the 
drafting stage, there will be further talks 
and compromises between SEC and the 
dealers; for the one that has already 
gone up to the Hill—registration of un 
listed corporations—compromis¢s will 
have to be worked out in committee or 
on the floor. 


|. Disclosure 


Ihe original Securities Act of 1933 
laid down an claborate procedure for 
the flotation of new securitics. It was 
designed to protect investors by provid 
ing them with complete information 

As administered by SEC, the law re- 
quires that underwniters draw up and 
file for prior clearance a prospectus con- 
taining all the facts an investor will 
need to buy intelligently. Once the 
prospectus is cleared, the underwriter 
may advertise—and sell—the security. 
But the law requires a waiting period of 
at Ieast 20 days between filing and the 


first day of sale—and a sale can be made 
then only after first providing the buyei 
with a copy of the prospectus. j 

e Nobody Likes It—In practice, this 
cumbersome procedure hasn't worked 
out to anyone's satisfaction. 

SEC doesn’t like it for three reasons: 

(1) It has encouraged “‘gun-jumping” 
—solicitation during the 20-day waiting 
period. 

(2) It has produced prospectuses that 
are voluminous and hard to digest; un- 
derstandably, underwriters want to avoid 
legal liability for omitted statements. 

(3) A dealer can avoid using any pros- 
pectus at all if he gives his sales-talk 
orally, and delivers without using the 
mails. 

Dealers and underwriters are un- 
happy about the system because it 
makes the fine timing of a flotation dif- 
ficult—and timing is often all-important. 
Besides, a big prospectus costs a lot to 
draw up and print 
e Proposals—To climinate these draw- 
backs, SEC has worked out a new set of 
regulations and—before sending them 
up to Congress—has asked for the indus- 
try’s reaction. 

Under the proposed procedures, un- 
derwritcrs would draw up only a skele- 
tonized prospectus, which would: out- 
line clearly the relatively few essential 
facts that the buyer really needs. Full 
prospectuses would not be allowed, 
since SEC thinks they tend to obscure 
the important facts. Issuance of a pros- 
pectus would be preceded by distribu- 
tion (probably through a newspaper ad 
vertisement) of a fact-filled “identifying 
statement” designed to alert dealers and 
customers 

The bar to solicitation during the 
waiting period would be abolished; solic 
itation could begin anytime after the 
prospectus is filed. But no sale could be 
closed until the end of the waiting pe- 
riod—and until the buyer had had pos- 
session of a prospectus for, say, one or 
two days. 

When an underwriter can’t decide 
whether or not to leave out a fact of 
borderline importance, SEC would be 
able to authorize the omission. ‘That 
would exempt the underwriter from 
legal liability. 

e Objections—The industry concedes 
that the SEC proposals are a long step 
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in the right direction. But it objects to 
giving SEC power to compel skeletoniz- 
ing. It says that power could lead to 
outright prospectus-writing by the com- 
mission. 

The industry also objects to SEC's 
plan to put an “‘out-clause” into the 
prospectus; this would give a buyer who 
didn't wait a day after receiving his pros 
pectus 24 hours to back out. Finally, 
some dealers would rather not have to 
deliver a prospectus at all, unless the 
buyer asks for one. 


Il. Registration 


The law now requires registration 
with SEC of all security issues (1) that 
are listed on a national exchange or (2) 
that were floated publicly after 1936— 
the year the legislation took effect. 

This means that securities issued 
prior to 1936, and never listed, are ex- 
cmpt from all SEC regulation. Some of 
these issues—like that of Aluminum Co. 
of America—are large, widely distrib 
uted, and heavily traded. So SEC thinks 
they ought not to continuc exempt 
from registration and th« requirements 
that go with it 
¢ Bill Introduced—SHC has drawn up— 
and Sen. I’rear (D., Del.) has introduced 
—a bill to require registration of all com- 
panics with assets of at least $3-million 
and at least 300 security-holders. 

Specifically, the bill would force the 


Youthful President 


Stanley Hiller, Jr., 24-vear-old president of 
United Helicopters, Inc., Palo Alto, Calif., 
greets company’s oldest stockholder as 
United holds its first open house. Many 
of the company’s 4,500 stockholders came 
to look over United's assembly line. Hiller 
told them the company had assembled and 
sold 49 helicopters in its first half year. 
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O doubt that’s the on/y kind of 


pt “jack” these thugs will end up 
with — when a Cyclone Chain Link 


Fence stands between them and booty. 

To plant management, Cyclone 
Fence has long been synonymous with 
the best protection for property and 
equipment. But there’s more to the 
Cyclone story! Executives also like 
the complete “entrance and exit con- 
trol” that forces everybody to come 
and go at designated places. And the 
way a Cyclone Fence stays taut and 
true, even under difficult conditions 
of climate and terrain. 

Send for our free book, “Your 
Fence.” Then, if you want help on a 


US°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 499 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 


Fence 
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Interested in fencing: [1 Industrial; 1 School; 


particular fence project, ask for assis- 
tance from our sales engineers. And 
remember: No job 1s too large—no job 
ts too small for Cyclone. 


* SEND FOR FREE BOOK - 


You'll find our big, 32-page fence catalog 
a valuable reference book. It’s full of pic- 
tures, facts, specifications. Shows 14 types 
of fence. Describes gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about 
Cyclone. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 

(American Stee! & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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says Earl J. Heseman, President, 
Igleheart Brothers, Incorporated, 
a Unit of General Foods Corporation’ 














Sales executives, Mr. Heseman says, “rather universally 
appear to think of themselves as being ‘profit-minded’ 
and yet, while it may come as a rude shock 

to some, I submit that not even in the majority 

of cases is that true. It seems to me that far too many 
marketing executives think of growth and 

progress only in terms of additional units sold. 


“The facts are, of course, that additional units are 
a matter of profit only if they produce enough 
gross revenue to yield a net profit after all of the 
marketing and overhead expenses are paid.” 


*Address before the Evansville Sales Executives’ 
Club, Evansville, Indiana 
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The primary challenge faced by management in this 


Competitive Market is cutting the high cost of selling! 


Reduce the cost of taking your product to market, 


increase selling power by making your salesman’s time 


more productive—that’s the answer to today’s 


Number One Challenge! 


Here’s how }/ee/ra ing helps you: 


17 


Vechanized Selling cuts unit sales costs by putting the 


high-speed, low-cost tools of Advertising to work. 


lechanized Selling increases sales power by 


backing up your salesman—helping him over the vital 


but time-consuming preliminary steps to a sale. 


Mechanized Selling frees your salesman to make more 


productive use of his precious time—enables him 


to concentrate on the sales-clinching steps of making 


a specific proposal and closing the order. 


Written especially for the man who needs it 
most—your salesman—our fast-reading 
24-page book, “Orders and How They Grow,” 
discusses Mechanized Selling in detail. 

Send for your copy today. 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATIONS 


ET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 






330 WEST 42nd 

















MECHANIZED 


When your advertising 
does its job (steps 1, 2 and 
3) your salesman has more 
time for steps 4 and 5. 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 








After a loss it’s too late 





to wish youd had good advice 


about your business insurance 


~ 


Before a loss, why not inquire 
about J&H service? 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 
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Only $125 
plus applicable taxes 
for this 
8-column Burroughs 





a Burroughs is your 
best adding machine buy! 





Find out which model Burroughs is right for your needs. 
Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 
parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office or write direct. 
Immediate delivery on most models. 


| Burroughs 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 









Capacity 999,999.99 












larger of the now-unlisted companies 
(1) to make full disclosure of pertinent 
financial information in annual reports; 
(2) to submit proxy solicitations in ad- 
vance for SEC approval; and (3) to re- 
port all trading by insiders. 
@ Split Reaction—The securities dealers 
themselves are split on the Frear bill. 
They all concede that registration pro- 
tects stockholders. But over-the-counter 
brokers fear they would lose much of 
their business if the bill goes through. 
Once a company has gone through 
the expense and trouble of registering, 
these dealers believe, it will probably de 
cide to list its securitics—because that 
would broaden the market for any new 
issues. On the other hand, exchange 
members have long been complaining 
of a loss of nonksted business to the 
over-the-counter markets. 


















Ill. Open-End investment Trusts 





The recent mushroom growth of 

open-end investment companies has cre 
ated problems which couldn’t be fore 
seen when the Sccuritics Act was first 
passed. 
e Problems—F'or one thing, the open 
ends, by their very nature, are continu- 
ously issuing new securities. Yet the 
present law requires a new registration 
once a year—even though the facts are 
about the same as for older issues 

For another, the open-enders sell a 
lot of new shares to old stockholders 
Yet all new sales must be preceded by 
delivery of a prospectus 
e Changes—SEC itself wants a change 
in the law to simplify the regulations 
these investment companics must meet 

Vogether with the National Assn.’ of 
Investment Companies, SEC is working 
out amendments to the act that would 
exempt open-enders from the annual 
registration requirement—provided: the 
companies keep their prospectuses up to 
date. In addition, investment compa 
nies would be permitted to solicit sales 
without using a prospectus if the cus- 
tomer is already a stockholder 


IV. The Outlook 


‘The outlook for congressional action 
this year on any of these amendments 
isn’t very bright. 

To begin with, there is as yet no firm 
draft of the proposals to permit solicita- 
tion before delivery of a prospectus. And 
SEC isn’t likely to send its version to 
the Hill without some cndorsement 
from the industry. 

Even Frear’s bill, which is already in 
committee, doesn’t stand a chance this 
year. It has a low priority on the legis- 
lative calendar, and is sure to get lost in 
the rush to adjourn. 

e Wait Till Next Year—But there’s a 
good chance for action early next spring. 
SEC and the dealers aren't too far apart 
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right now on any of the issues. By 
spring they are sure to have ironed out 
most of their differences. And with no 
opposition, the amendments should 
breeze right through. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Celotex Corp. sales in the nine months 
through July, 1949, slipped 33% be- 
hind last year. But earnings plummeted 
82%, from $5-million to $888,000. 

e 


Charles W. Nash showed foresight 
when he stashed away $13-million in 
cash before he died last year (BW— 
Nov.13’48,p24). Last week executors 
of his estate had to hand over a $23.5- 
million check to cover federal inheri- 
tance taxes. And California’s inheri- 
tance taxes will wash out another 25% 
of the remaining assets. 
s 


Your life expectancy today is two years 
longer than it was in 1945, says 
Metropolitan Life. Average life span 
of its industrial policyholders was 65 
then; it’s over 67 now. 


Net profits of all New England Federal 
Reserve member banks in the first 
half of 1949 rose 12% over the 1948 
first half. Boston banks only jumped 
8%, however, as against the out-of- 
town banks’ 18%. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. directors 
last week failed to come through with 
the common dividend usually due now. 
Quarterly payments had been 15¢ a 
share. 
a 

Mid-Valley Pipeline Co. has arranged 
the financing of its new Longview 
(Tex.)-Lima (Ohio) crude-oil pipeline. 
Equitable Life will purchase $35-mil- 
lion of new 3% bonds, due 1967. Six 
banks, headed by Manhattan’s Chase 
National, will buy $16-million 3s, 1957. 


The merger of New York’s Marine 
Midland ‘Trust and the Bank of York- 
town (BW-—Sep.10'49,p100) was ap 
proved last week by the directors of 
both. Stockholders and the State Bank 
ing Dept. must now give their O.K.’s. 
Pa 

Equity financing soon to be offered by 
utilities: nearly 1.1-million shares of 
Louisville G. & E., Oklahoma G. & E., 
American G. & E., and Utah P. & L. 
commons; $35-million new Public Serv- 
ice FE. & G. and Hartford Light pre- 
ferreds. Also in the offing: Southern 
Co. and Central & South West Corp. 
common stock financing. 
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For Safety Sake— 


USE CLARK ANTI-REP 


Pow 





Closed View Bulletin 9500 Press Control 


For over seventeen years, The Clark 
Controller Co. has been co-operating 
with Plant Engineers and Safety 
Committees in the world’s largest 
power press shops, to provide the 
safest, most dependable control. The 
result is the CLARK Bulletin 9500 
Anti-repeat Press Control Unit. 


This anti-repeat feature provides 
operator safety, because the Press 
cannot start a downward stroke until 
the “Run” Push Button has been 
released from its immediately pre- 
ceding cycle, and again depressed. 
The CLARK Bulletin 102 Cam Limit 
Switch can be so adjusted that oper- 
ator must hold the ‘’Run” button 
down until the dies are closed. The 
Run” Button must then be released, 
and the press returned to its top 
position, and the’’Run” button again 
held down before the next down- 
ward stroke begins. This is also true 


ER PRESS CONTROL (7 
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yn 
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Open View Bulletin 9500 Press Control 


of larger presses where two or more 
Push Button Stations are used. All 
“Run” buttons must be released, and 
all held down before the press starts 
a new cycle. 


Clark Bulletin 5735 %” Air Valves 
are connected to the low voltage 
side of the circuit, and will not func- 
tion until the Push Button cycle 
above mentioned is completed. 


Push Buttons and Selector Switches 
are provided with key locks so that 
any operating cycle can be used, 
and any number of workmen may 
operate the press with maximum 
safety. 


Clark Power Press Control meets 
all requirements of State Safety 
Regulations. 

For Safety Sake, on Power Press Operation, 


consult your nearest CLARK representative, 
or write for Bulletin 9500. 


tHe CLARK CONTROLLER co. 


1146 EAST 152nd STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Lt 
€ 
RYTHING UNDER CONTROL 
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Tor Those Who Cannot or 
Should Not Climb Stairs... 


Stair strain is heart strain. Avoid this health 
hazard—by the push of a button you can 
ride! A Sedgwick Electric Elevator or a 
Stait-Travelor provides a safe, energy-saving 
convenience. Readily installed. Endorsed by 
physicians Praised by users. Nationwide 


ie} resentation 


W rite f 


r illustrated booklet 





AITER DOORS 


FREIGHT v Fr . RRESPOMDENCE | 


» BUILDERS OF VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION SINCE 1893 


7- MACHINE WORKS 
166 West I5th St., New York 











cuts ALL hard 
work and high costs out of 
materials-handling ... 


You get power forword and reverse from 11/2 


to 4 m.p.h. with handy, low-cost Moto-Bug 
@ Hauls 10 cu. ft. in big bucket, or 1200 Ibs. 
on sturdy flot-bed © 4 h.p., 4-cycle engine 
takes full load up 20% grades, romps ®@ Steers 
easy by lever direct to dual wheels @ Result: 
bigger loads per trip, less operator fatigue, 
more loads per day. 


fade ee ae coe ome ae ome om om my 
: I 
1 To: KWIK-MIX CO .* Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wis, | 
{ Please send Bulletin () Prices on Moto-Bug. | 
1 NAME...... WATE Scccsesccs | 
NGA. Soy stu ost arias wien | 
| STREET... Kos ] 
j CITY... sonia eee | 
H (*Koehring Subsidiary KM931) | 
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Financing the Potato Railroad 


The Mahaffie Act will offer a way out for the Bangor & 






Aroostook when its funded debt matures in 1951. The road has 
worked out a voluntary readjustment plan for bondholders. 


Maine’s potato railroad is trying to 
solve a tough financial problem. All 
the Bangor & Aroostook’s funded debt, 
except for equipment-trust certificates, 
will mature July 1, 1951. ‘This comes 
to about $12.5-million, and the road 
simply doesn’t have that kind of money 
(BW —Jan.29'49,p65)—especially not af- 
ter its big modernization program of 
recent years. 

The ordinary way for a railroad to 
get out of such a fix is by selling a 
new bond issue to individual and insti 
tutional investors. ‘The B. & A. has a 
decent earnings record. Over the past 
25 years it has never failed to earn and 
pay full interest charges on its bonded 
debt—a proud achievement for a rail 
road. And it has managed to cut down 
the amount of its outstanding bonds 
by 40%. 
¢ Voluntary Plan—But today the mar 
ket for new railroad issues is tight. So 
the B. & A. doesn’t feel prepared to 
handle its coming maturitics in an 
orthodox way. 

That’s why president Charles M 

Hutchins last week announced that he 
would ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to submit a 
voluntary readjustment plan to B. & A 
bondholders. It would extend the 
maturity date of these bonds—and rais¢ 
the interest rate on part of them. Un 
der the Mahafhe Act, which Congress 
passed last year, such readjustment plans 
can go through without a court having 
to take over control of the road. With 
the approval of ICC and 75% of the 
holders of each class of securities in 
volved, the plan becomes binding. 
e Hutchins Plan—T'wo issues of B. & A. 
bonds come due July 1, 1951: (1) some 
$8.7-million of 4% consolidated refund 
ing mortgage bonds; (2) $3.6-million of 
4% collateral trust bonds, held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp 

The Hutchins plan would handle the 
two bond issues differently. The ma 
turity of the refunding mortgage bonds 
would be extended 25 years to July 1. 
1976. Their name would be changed 
to first-mortgage bonds. (All the bond 
issues that had a prior lien were paid 
off some years ago with the proceeds 
of the issue now held by the RFC.) 
The interest rate would be boosted to 
44%. Finally, the bonds would be con 


vertible into common stock at the ra 
tio of 20 shares of common for each 
$1,000 par value of bonds. 

The bonds would be callable at face 
value for sinking-fund purposes, other- 





wise Callable at 104% of par, decreas- 
ing +% annually to par. 

e RFC Bonds—lThe bonds RFC holds 
would be treated thus: $600,000 would 
be paid off at par as soon as the plan 
goes into effect. Maturity of the re- 
maining $3-million would be extended 

10 years to July 1, 1961, interest re 
maining at 4%. These bonds would be 
callable for the sinking fund at par, 
otherwise callable at 1032% of par, 
decreasing §% annually to maturity. 
For the collateral-trust bonds held by 
REC, there would be a fixed sinking 
fund of $150,000 annually before net 
income. ‘Then, if earnings went over 
$650,000, the next $150,000 would be 
used to retire RFC-held bonds at par. 
Since B. & A. earnings have averaged 
a little over $1-million annually since 
1941, the road hopes to be able to 
retire all the bonds by maturity in 1961 

As long as any RFC-held bonds re 
main outstanding, the sinking fund for 
the mortgage bonds held publicly will 
consist of 25% of all earnings over 
$800,000. After the RFC is paid off 
the sinking-fund provisions used to re 
tire the bonds it held will be applied 
to the mortgage bonds. 
¢ Working Capital—The plan also pro 
vides an average of $500,000 a vear of 
working capital for B. & A., now in 
the midst of a dieselization program. 

If the road doesn’t earn as much as 
$800,000 in some future vear, what 
it owes the sinking fund accumulates 
as a charge against subsequent earn 
ings. No preferred or common divi 
dends could be paid as long as there 
are unpaid accumulations on any sink 
ing fund. 
¢ No Surprise—The plan won’t come 
as a surprise to most bondholders 
Hutchins says that RFC helped him 
work it out. He also savs RFC has given 
him a “tentative assurance of assent.” 
The plan has been discussed with other 
large bondholders, including banks, 
with no opposition so far. 

The plan won’t affect B. & A. stock 
holders much. B. & A. hasn’t paid 
dividends on its 142,000 shares of 
common since 1939, though earnings 
have averaged $6 a year since 194] 
Last vear they were a record $15.47 
Under the present setup, B. & A. can’t 
pay common dividends without RFC 
permission as long as the bonds RFC 
holds are still outstanding. The com- 
mon now sells for around $18. 

However, the road has been paying 
dividends on its 5% preferred ($100 
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par) regularly since 1943. ‘There are 
about 38,000 preferred shares outstand- 
ing. ‘They now sell around $68. 

In the first seven months of this 
vear, B. & A. earned $1.5-million, 
about $100,000 less than last year. Net 
loss for July was $106,818, as against 
net income of $5,275 in July, 1948. 


Odlum in Merger 


If tax status is right, he 
wants to lump his Ogden Corp. 
with Barnsdall Oil Co. to tighten 
holdings. 


lloyd Odlum has Wall Street guess- 
ing again. ‘This time the puzzler is 
whether he will merge his Ogden Corp. 
into Barnsdall Oil Co. Odlum said last 
week he might do it. 

As of June 30, Odlum_ interests 

owned about 36% of Barnsdall common 
stock. Ogden, which is controlled by 
Odlum’s Atlas Corp., held about 6% 
of the Barnsdall common. ‘Thus a 
merger would tighten Odlum’s hold on 
the oil company. 
e Contingencies—The deal pretty much 
hinges on whether the Bureau of In 
ternal Revenue rules that the merger 
qualifies as a tax-free corporate reorgani- 
zation. If Odlum has to foot a big tax 
bill, he probably won’t go ahead with 
the plan 

Of course, even if the bureau’s deci- 
sion is favorable, Odlum will still have 
to sell the merger to stockholders. ‘lwo 
thirds of the sharcowners of both com 
panies will have to approve the plan 

Ogden and Barnsdall management 

will also have to clear with the Securi 
tics & Exchange Commission the mate 
rial they send to stockholders asking for 
proxies. Although not listed on any ex 
change, Ogden is a management invest 
ment company, and, as such, is under 
SEC jurisdiction. Barnsdall is listed on 
the Big Board. 
e Rights of Owners—Under the merger 
plan, holders of Barnsdall common 
would have the right to receive stock in 
a new Barnsdall Oil Co. on a share-for 
share basis. They would also have the 
right, for a limited period, to convert 
their common shares into 5% cumula- 
tive preferred stock with a par value of 
$55. Barnsdall common is now selling 
at around $50. 

Holders of Ogden common could ex- 
change their shares for a fraction—be- 
tween 1/18 and 1/20—of a share of new 
Barnsdall common. Ogden stockholders 
could also convert the new Barnsdall 
common into preferred. 

Best Wall Street guess is that by the 
merger Odlum hopes to make Barnsdall 
stock more attractive to investors. 
Barnsdall’s last annual report showed 
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PROGRESS: “The action of advancing or 
improving by marked stages or degrees” — 


— Webster 
Below, the ACF-Talgo Train, a Bold Step in Railroad Progress 











P s 


FANS COOL MOTORS 
on ACF -Za/go TRAIN 


Extremely light and low — em- 
bodying revolutionary design 
throughout, such as individual 
wheel suspension—this new 
train promises much to the in- 
dustry. Its Diesel Electric loco- 
motive is entirely new, too— 
low, compact and exceptionally 
fast. 

American Car and Foundry en- 
gineers chose “Buffalo” blowers 
to provide cooling air to the trac- 
tion motors. 

The engineering reasons for 
selecting these blowers were their 
small outside dimensions and light weight for the capacity required. 

Whatever need you have for air — ventilation, mechanical draft, blowing, 
exhausting, conveying, drying or comfort conditioning — look to “Buffalo.” 
Because the “Buffalo” line is so complete, and because “Buffalo” has supplied 
industry with quality air-handling products for 71 years, you can be sure of 
the exact results you want. Engineering bulletins on the full “Buffalo” line 
available to you on request. Simply write: 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 Broadway Buffalo, New York 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
ranch Offices in all Principal Cities 


FIRST FOR FANS 









Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

























Member 


On distant travels or week-end treks, 
Protect your funds with Travelers Cheques! 


These convenient, self-identifying Cheques protect your money against loss or theft. 

Issued by the world’s largest bank, acceptable throughout the world. Sold by 

banks and travel offices everywhere. 75c per $100 in attractive wallet-pack. | 
BANK OF AMERICA N.T. 8&5. A., CALIFORNIA 

















THAT PROVIDES: 


@ Low Cost POWER 

@ Adequate WATER 
Supply 

@ Process STEAM 


@ Attractive LABOR 
Conditions 


@ Low Cost PLANT 
Sites 





WORLD'S LONGEST MULTIPLE 





KANSAS MISSOURI 








GRDA 


OKLAHOMA ARKANSAS 


The GRDA District in the 
magic circle of the growing 
Southwest has Plant Locations 
available on anon-profit basis: 
Hydro-Electric power, firmed 
up by steam plant, as low as 
5.3 mills per KWH: Water, 75 
million gallons daily at Cost 


of Production. 


if such profit factors as these are of interest to you, write for 
specific information on the special advantages GRDA offers your 
type of industry — This service is free 


GRAND RIVER D 








AUTHORITY 


VINITA, OKLAHOMA 


AN AGENCY OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 













that the company was thinking of split- 
ting its stock into common and pre- 
ferred. Its reasoning ran like this: Long- 
term investors might be glad of the 
chance to shift a part or all of their com- 
mon stock into a senior security. The 
common stock would then have lever- 
age possibilities that might attract spec- 
ulative investors. 

e Loan Inyolved—Part of the merger 
plan is a $40-million loan from Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America and a 
banking group led by the First National 
Bank of New York. The money would 
be used to: (1) pay off stockholders 
who want cash; (2) carry on oil and 
gas exploration and development. 


Insurance Fight 
Nears Its End 


\ complicated insurance feud seemed 
near a settlement last week. It was the 
long battle between New York insurance 
superintendent Robert E. Dineen and 
a large group of stock fire-insurance 
companies who do business in New 
York (BW —Jan.15’49,p$4). 

e In Dispute—The points at issue: 

(1) Whether companies that buy fire 
insurance on building contents, and that 
do business in several locations, should 
get a quantity discount based on the 
lower expenses to insurance companies 
inherent in large-volume business. 

(2) Whether such buvers of insur- 

ance should also get a discount if they 
have a record of low losses. 
e The Winner?—Dincen wanted the 
discounts. The companies didn’t. But 
now the fight seems to be ending on 
Dincen’s terms. ‘The New York Fire In 
surance Rating Organization, rating bu 
reau for most stock fire-insurance com- 
panies, submitted a plan to his depart 
ment last week. The plan gives a fixed 
allowance for lower expenses of mul 
tiple-location business, and gives credit 
for low loss records 

Last week the insurance department 
accepted the plan, which is called the 
Fscott Plan, on a temporary basis. Ac- 
ceptance is temporary because Dineen 
thinks the discount for lower expenses 
should’ be more flexible. The rating 
bureau has promised to work with 
Dineen’s department in getting the cost 
data on which to base a flexible discount 
formula 

So now, for the first time since Janu- 

arv, New York buyers of multiple-loca- 
tion fire insurance will know what rates 
they have to pay. The companies have 
handled this on an interim basis. 
e Dissent—There is still a fly in the oint- 
ment, however. The important fire-in 
surance groups, the America Fore Group 
and the Loyalty Group, are still fighting 
the Fscott Plan. They may decide to 
fight Dineen in the courts. 
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rH THE MARKETS 





: Industrial : 
' Industrial: 
' © @ | 
' Buildings 1 | Strange Record: Three-Year Bear Market 
s i —_————— Stock Prices——————._ ————3} Year Total 
Per Share 
- for 0 é ex ansion - 1946 Subsequent . us Cash 
High Low Present carnings Dividends 
i y u p § | Anaconda Copper..... $51.875 $25.125 $27.00 $15.91 $10.50 
f MODERN BUILDINGS : Bethlehem Steel'...... 38.25 23.00 27.00 24.18 10.27 
. DESIRABLE LOCATIONS 5 | Chrysler’.............. 70.50 37.625 52.00 27.18 10.875 
Du Pont®.............. 56.75 40.25 51.00 9.94 7.438 
New England 350,000 sq. ft. General Electric....... 52.00 31.75 37.00 10.45 5.90 
Western New York 140,000 Sq. ft. General Motors....... 80.375 47.75 62.00 24.48 12.25 
N 65.000 ft Goodyear Tire......... 77.00 38.88 39.00 40.49 14.00 
Northern New Jersey 65,000 sq. ft. International Nickel... 42.88 24.88 28.00 7.99 6.40 
; ; International Paper... 55.50 38.50 54.00 7.20 14.00 
These and many other industrial Pennsylvania Railroad. 47.50 14.13 15.00 2.80 3.75 
locations in New York, New Jer- Geass, Rechuck....... 248 2.13 229 17 6.75 
sey and New England now ready Southern Pacific... . .. 70.00 32.50 39.00 28.51 15.00 
for sale through direct negotia- Standard Oil (N. J.)... 78.75 50.25 69.00 33.31 10.58 
tions. No sealed bids! a ep 68.25 48.63 60.00 30.80 — 10.00 
I. & Steet 29° 9.95 Dk D - = 99 
GENERAL SERVICES ae 32.38 20.25 23.00 13.45 5.92 
1 figures adjusted for 3-for-l sto split; *adjuste or 2-for-l split; "adjusted for 4-for-l split; 
ADMINISTRATION gutter ee ee ee ene ee oe ene 
War Assets , 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. New Life for Wall Street 
(NY-760-4) 


Hope for labor settlement, British outlook combine to push 
industrials through resistance level. If it keeps up, market will get 


(7 into step with business for first time in three years. 
aJ f ' 7 Wall Street is feeling happier this looked better for the bulls than they 
week than it has at any time since it have for almost a year. 


SP 


woke up last November to find that it ‘Traders expect fairly heavy profit- 
had been betting on the wrong political _ taking to plague the market for the next 
horse couple of weeks. But the prospect 
e Upsurge—Hope of a peaceful labor doesn’t scare them. They point out that 
sia settlement in steel (page 9S) and reas- the industrials finally have shoved 
ALL FIRES Are Extinguishable suring official statements on the British through the 180-182 area on the Dow- 
GLOBE protection controls the crisis (page 19) put new life into the Jones. Since this had become a signifi- 
FIRE menace, and places waning summer rally on the stock cant resistance level, the breakthrough 
strictly preventable”, “partly ok Sal or yee d ’ ai hrs Diets Aan eile ae 9 
preventable’ and “cause un- mar ev. 0 ume or Tac ing bouncec up was enough to keep 1c yu Ss lappy. 
known” FIRES all in the one briskly. (On Tuesday it hit 1.7-million e The Bear Market—Technically, of 
class... EXTINGUISHABLE. shares.) ‘The Dow-Jones industrials course, Wall Street still has a bear 
Install GLoBe Sprinklers now. pushed to new high ground for 1949. market on its hands. But traders are 
ee ee nen 0. And even the rails managed to show getting used to that, it has been a long 
Otfices in nearly all principal cities some strength, though they are still far time since they have had anything else. 
THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES below this year’s highs. All in all, things — In fact, it was just three years ago this 
week that a dazed Wall Street faced up 
<< to the fact that the postwar bull market 


was over. The bear market that set in 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED Security Price Averages then never carried prices down as far as 


many investors feared it would. But its 





















MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS This Week Month Year 
. September 1, 1949 Week Ago Ago Ago intermediate upswings have been few 
oY The Board of Directors has declared Stocks " _ Brest pani ge iy ais 
4 = a quarterly dividend of 3744c per Industrial 154.2 149.7 149.7 155.4 anc rar yetween. r 
Ree et eee oe Railroad. 39.1 37.9 38.7 48.8 When the stock market collapsed in 
oOcK of the ompany, payable on 1 . - ad eco - > . ° 
ember 30, 1949, to stockholders of record Utility... 78.1 75.9 75 0.8 September, 1946, traders thought it 
Mime. Bonds ‘aii - was predicting an early end to the busi- 
1 be mailed ae bi sais j \ 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ Industrial 98.4 98.6 98.0 97.8 ness boom. No other theory could ex- 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer Railroad. 82.0 82.3 82.3 86.8 , d 
plain the almost vertical drop that took 


Utility... 98.8 98.5 97.9 94.4 





Pe the Dow-Jones industrials from 200 on 
Yata: Standard & Poor's Corp. 79 : 

Data: Standar oor s Corp Aug. 21 to 16 30 on Sept. 10. 

And yet business kept booming 





See page (14 of the September 10th issue of Business 














Week for the last ‘‘clues’’ section, 
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month after month as the bear market 
dragged along. Most corporations have 
set records for peacetime production 
and earnings during the three years of 
the bear market. 
© Out of Step—T’o see just how far out 
of step with business the stock market 
got, you can take a look at the prices 
and earnings for a random list of leading 
stocks (table). Prices in the table show 
the bull market highs and the bear- 
market lows to date. Earnings and divi- 
dends figures show the totals for the 
three and a half years from the begin- 
ning of 1946 to the middle of 1949. In 
other words, these are the earnings and 
the dividends that your money would 
have bought if you had put it into 
stocks at the peak of the bull market. 
Several of the leading stocks on the 
big board have earned almost enough 


in the past three and a half years to pay 
for themselves at the bull market high. 


And many have earned more than 
enough to cover their prices at the bear 
market lows. 
e Earnings—International Paper, for in- 
stance, has cleared $47.20 since the 
start of 1946. Its bull market top was 
$55.50, its subsequent low $38.50. 
Even an old standby like Bethlehem 
Steel earned $24.18 and sold for $23 
at the bottom of the market. 
Dividends in most cases have been 
only a fraction of earnings. ‘That’s one 
thing that accounts for the low valua- 
tion that the market has put on*the 
handsome income statements of the big 
companies. But even if you look at 
dividends alone, prices are way below 
what you would expect in an ordinary 
market. 























Preferreds Are Going Up 
When corporate bonds go up _ stock prices already stood at a new 
(BW-—Sept.10°49,p107), the blue- high for the year. 
chip preferred stocks generally fol- Add the climb this week in in- 
low after. dustrial stocks, and you have two 
Last week, before the report of — good reasons why preferreds are go- 
the fact-finding committee on the — ing up. Nearly all these stocks have 
steel industry was published, the climbed since the market low in 
Standard & Poor index of preferred June (BW —Jun.18'49,p105). 
1948 1949 Range Recent 1949 
Issue and Dividend Rate Year End High Low Price Gain or Loss 
ny Ludlum Steel $4.50 $100 00 $104 00 $90 00 $91 75 8.2% 
n Cz 173 00 187 50 172.50 186 00 "ay Pe 
n Cz indry 7°; 79 00 &2 00 60 00 69 50 120 
n Sn ing & Refining 7% 151 00 159 50 142.00 159 00 + § 3 
Sugar 7%.... 122 00 126.50 120.00 125 00 24 
American Tobacco 6% ' 135.00 151.25 135.00 151 25 $12.0 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 101 62 103.25 97.50 101 25 0.4 
Atlantic Refining 344% 95 12 100 00 93 50 99 12 + 4.2 
Bethlehem Steel 7'7 . 131.50 136 8&8 129 50 133 50 + 15 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $3.50 89 00 96 25 89 00 96 25 - 8.1 
Container Corp. 4%. . 95 50 100.75 93.00 100 75 + § 5 
Corn Products Refining 7 171 50 189 00 171.50 187 50* 9.3 
Cor ng ss $3.50 (1947 Series) 93 00 101 50 92.50 99 50* 7.0 
Crown Z bach $4.. 95 00 96 00 90.00 93 50* 1.6 
Dow Chemical $4 103 00 107 &8* 101 &8 107 &&* 47 
Eastman Kodak 6% 164 00 185 00 164 00 183.50 11.9 
F ne Tire & Rubber 444% 105 88 107 37 105 00 106 00 01 
General Foods $3.50 ‘ 93 50 100 50 93 88 99 00* + 5 9 
International Harvester 7% 165 00 180 25 164.50 179 25 + 8.6 
Island Creek Coal $6 145 00 148.00 136 50 138 00* 4.8 
Johns-Manville 344% es 106 00 110 50 101 00 110 50 + 4 
Liggett & Myers 7°% 170 00 184 00 170 00 184 00* 8.2 
R. H. Macy 444% 95 00 100 50 95 50 98 00* 3.2 
Monsanto Chemical $3.25 Pr 103 00 112 00 101.62 108 0O* 4.9 
National Biscuit 7% its 172 00 184 00 170 25 184 00* 7.0 
170 00 181 S0* 169 50 181 50* 68 
104 50 110 00 91 50 100 0O* 43 
3.60 85 00 98 00 85 25 96 50 13.5 
100 00 105 75 100 00 104 00 40 
88 50 89 50 82 00 87 0O* 3.7 
80 50 89 OO 76 50 78 00 31 
49 00 51.75 48 00 50 25 26 
173 00 185 00 175 00 183 25 + § 9 
pene 124.50 13300 11225 123.00 12 
134.25 140 55 129.75 135 50 + OD 
* Bid 
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TOW CONVEYOR 


ne 
Ve FAST— Operator Drops Pin In 
Slot, Walks Away ... No 
Loading Time Lost. 


@ CLEAR FLOOR—No Obsta- 
cles... You Can Truck Over 
It Easily. 

@ FLEXIBLE—Can Be Routed As 
Required .. . Disengaged Any- 
where Along The Route. 


seers ore 


The Webb Floor Tow Con- 
veyor is a new type chain 
conveyor running in a slot 
below the floor. Standard 
shop or warehouse trucks, 
either 2 or 4 wheel are 
used. The simple towing 
pin mechanism is bolted to 
the front end. Uncompli- 
cated, easy to operate. No 
overhead structure to inter- 
fere with floor traffic. i 


tied 


We will be glad to have 
you write for literature on 
the Towveyor, as well as 
recommendations for 
your particular require- 
ments. 


——— 
JERVIS B. 
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Fox River 


WVISION 






Dr. Robert R. Aurner, 
Director, Fok River 
Better Letters Division” 


Why use the same 
old worn-out phrases 
ver again? 
Give your letters a 
flying start. Make 
them build good will 
In two free booklets, 
Dr. Robert R. Aurner 


shows the way 






over and ¢ 



























follows through with 


sugges for bettering correspondence. 
Four Tests 
Mail t meet four fe sts to be MONEY- 
MAKING MAII Fine cotton-fiber paper, 
watermarked “by FOX RIVER”, has ful- 
filled one requ ent with distinction since 
1883. But everything your letter needs is 
potlighted by Dr. Aurner, for 18 years 





professor of business administration at the 

University of Wisconsin, now director of 
x River's Better Letters Division 

Put 1 pay in what you say. Write for 

free klets today on your business 

letterhead only, please. Fox RIVER PAPER 

CORPORATION, 1336 Appleton 


Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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COTTON-.FIBER BOND 
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STEEL FACT-FINDERS Cole (left), 


Rosenman, 


Daugherty report to President. 


Emphasizing Pensions 


Board support of employer-paid insurance, pension plans, 
and disapproval of a wage boost now, may change trend in bar- 
gaining. But many employers outside steel will still raise pay. 


Steel fact-finding recommendations 
have shifted the emphasis in fourth 
round bargaining from wage demands 
to social insurance and pensions. 

The recommendations have at least 
delaved the threat of a major steel strike. 
Probably, they will provide a basis for 
an industry-union agreement which will 
avert a stecl-mill tieup this year 
e Report—These are the immediate, 
broad implications of the unanimous 
report of fact-finders Carroll R. Daugh 
erty, Samuel I. Rosenman, and David I 
Cole. These men were appointed July 
15 by President ‘Truman “to investigatc 
and to inquire into the issues in dis 
the United Steelworkers 
1.0.) and major steel 


pute” between 
of America (C 
companies. 

Last weekend they 
“fair and equitable” settlement terms 

No wage increase at this time for the 
industrv’s 600,000 steelworkers. 

Social insurance, to cost +¢ an hour 
per employee, paid for entirely by steel 
employers. 

A pension plan, to cost an additional 
6¢ an hour per employee, paid for en 
tirely by employers. The fact-finders 
made no specific proposal on when this 
payment should go into effect. They 


recommended as 





said it would be “highly inadvisable and 
unrealistic” * aaa pensions without 
thorough advance preparations. So they 
recommended that the industry and the 
union undertake an immediate joint 
study of pension plans and problems. 
They suggested that a deadline should 
be set for a report: 60 days before 
present contracts end on Apr. 30, 1950. 
e Reaction—The United Steelworkers 
igreed with “profound regrets” to with- 
draw demands for a 124¢-an-hour wage 
boost. The union postponed a strike call 
to Sept. 25—and offered to postpone it 
indefinitely if companies would agree to 
resume collective bargaining on the basis 
of the insurance and pension proposals. 

By midweek, U. S. Steel Corp. and 
most other major steel employers had 
reed to resume contract talks. But 
their acceptance of the union bid for 
resumed bargaining wasn’t necessarily 
an acceptance of the fact-finders’ pro- 
posed contract terms. The union criti- 
cized this as a failure to give a “plain 
and straightforward reply” on the fact 
finders’ recommendations 

Mherefore, while there is an assurance 
now of a stecl labor truce, there is no 
full assurance of a lasting. steel-labor 
peace. There are too many unsettled 
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questions—each a potential snag for 
labor-management contract bargaining. 
¢@ Timing—For instance: When should 
6¢-an-hour pension payments begin? 

This is a critical issue for Philip 
Murray’s steel union. If the 6¢ isn’t 
collected immediately, C.I.O.’s _ bell- 
wether union may come out of the 
fourth round with somewhere around 
4¢ in gains—less than other unions have 
already gained. 

So the union contends that the 6¢ 
pension payments should start at once. 

Industry spokesmen don’t agree that 

pension payments should start at once. 
‘They interpret the fact-finders’ sugges- 
tion of a 6¢ figure as only a guide for 
pension-program planning. 
e Payment—Another controversial point: 
Should industry bear the whole cost of 
insurance and pension programs? ‘The 
fact-finders think it should. “In many 
ways,” they said, “the cost of pensions 
and insurance is much akin to the cost 
of providing for maintenance and depre- 
ciation of plant and machinery.” 

The union considers this a major vic- 
tory; the statement might have been 
lifted from bargaining briefs used by 
either C.1.O. or A.F.L. unions. But 
most industry spokesmen oppose any 
move away from joint financing as “a 
very dangerous new principle.” 
¢ Compromise?—These points, and the 
many details to come up in talks about 
insurance and pensions, are sure to lead 
to bargaining-table bickering. But com- 
promises are possible—and even prob- 
able. It was evident early this week in 
Pittsburgh that the steel union is in no 
mood to jeopardize a potential pension 
victory by splitting hairs. It feels the 
recommendations of a 10¢ “package” 
provide a beginning for bargaining. 
e@ Broad Effect—Unions in other indus- 
tries aren’t nearly so happy about the 
fact-finders’ report. Reason: It dashes 
their hopes for a nationwide pattern of 
fourth-round wage hikes. Management 
in electrical manufacturing, automo- 
biles, rubber, and other key industries 
will now argue forcibly that wage in 
creases aren’t justified. They can quote 
to their unions the steel fact-finders’ 
comment that: “A general wage increase 
in the economy as a whole . . . is just 
as likely to affect output and employ 
ment unfavorably as it is to affect them 
favorably.”” ‘That runs counter to C.1.O. 
arguments that higher wages are needed 
now to stimulate business. 

At the same time, management in 
general likes union demands for non 
contributory insurance and_ pension 
plans even less than it likes wage de- 
mands. Reason: They are fixed labor 
costs, likely to be added to from year to 
year—and hard to modify in bad times. 
~ So the net result may be a rash of 
management agreements to give small 
pay boosts now—if the unions will agree 
to drop other demands. 
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Makes Rocket Fieighto Koll 


What’s the difference between a Rocket Freight and any other freight 
train? First, the basic plan. Rocket Freights are designed principally 
to provide faster schedules between major terminal points; in so doing, 
they also expedite shipments to intermediate cities. 


Equally important is the motive power that makes these longer, faster 
runs possible—the giant, three-unit Diesels seen more and more fre- 
quently on Rock Island tracks. The right idea—plus the right power 
—makes the Rocket Freights roll faster! 


NEW FOR ’4913 Rock Island's 


new Kansas City “hump” yard... com- 
plete 40-track layout includes pneumatic 
car retarders, giant floodlights for night 
Operation, new automatic icing facilities. 
Classifies 4,000 cars daily, speeds 
through and connecting line freight. 


ROCK 
ISLAND 
LINES 
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CLARACE 
BUILDS 
THEM 
HEAVIER 


Air Handling Equipment 


Here’s one of the largest exhaust fans 
ever built: 14’ high, 1414’ wide, 11’ deep 
— capacity 88,600 cu. ft. of air per 
min. . . . now used in the drying of 
freshly mined coal. 

Yes. equipment for many of the biggest, most 
important air handling and conditioning jobs in 
the country is furnished by Clarage . . . because 
Clarage research,engineering and construction 
guarantee operating and upkeep costs surpris- 
ingly low 

Your inquiry directed our way is in extremely 


capable hands. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
UG NEN Pv solomm eaiicr | 
District |Officds fin All Principal Cities § 





WHEREVER YOU FIND A MIKRO 
There You Will Find - - - 


A'B atte Tam, 








Let us show you how others have 
effected economies and improved 
their finished product through the use 
of MIKRO grinding and dust collect- 
ing equipment specially designed for 
the Process Industries. 

WRITE TODAY —for our new, illustrat- 
ed catalog and information regarding 
our uncharged-for laboratory service 
to help you solve your pulverizing 
and dust collection problems. 
PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road Summit, N. J. 


MIKR -PULVON.ZER 
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Also Makers of the MIKRO C OR 
PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM & INCENTIVE 
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Beta Standard & Poor's Corporation 


The Varying Importance 


The ratio of direct labor costs to total sales 
is an important factor to keep in mind in 
every industry. It helps understand man- 
agement policy on wages and prices. It shows 
industry's leeway for cutting costs in a period 
of deflation—and its vulnerability to wage 
rises during inflation. 

The ratio varies considerably among indus- 
tries, as shown in the chart above. It’s based 


© susiness weex 


of Labor Costs 


on figures prepared by Standard & Poor’s 
Corp., which figured averages for industries 
in which it had a representative number of 
annual corporate reports. All direct wages 
and salaries «re included. Hence ratios aren’t 
comparable with those compiled in earlier 
years by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Census of Manufacturers. These used 
only wages of production workers. 





U.E. Faces Split Over Policy 


Convention next week is first with right wing strong enough 
for showdown with leftists. Whoever wins, trouble may result. 


he U.E.’s convention at Cleveland 

next week may be its last as a left-wing 
union under the C.1.O. 
e Strong Force—For the first time, 
there is a potent right wing revolt 
against the leftist leaders of the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
Before, the anti-Communist group was 
disjointed, poorly led, poorly financed. 
One big reason for its weakness was 
that C.I.O. frowned on ideological wat 
fare. Now, that’s no longer so. 

U. E.’s right wing has a strong leader 
in C.1.O. Secretary-Treasurer James B 
Carey. He was ousted as U. E. presi 
dent by leftists in 1941. ‘Today, the 
right wing has strength enough to put 
up a real fight on at least three major 
convention issues 

The policy of U.E.—Guided by 
James Matles, director of organization, 
and Julius Emspak (BW —Sep.21’46, 


p102), secretary-treasurer, U.E. has fol- 
lowed the twistings and turnings of the 
Communist Party line. It has refused 
to go along with C.1.O. domestic and 
international policy—despite threats of 
expulsion. The leftists want convention 
indorsement of their anti-C.1.O. stand. 
The right wants a vote for C.1.O. 
policy 

Compliance with T-H—i.cftist lead- 
ers of U.E. have balked at complying 
with Taft-Hartley for two years. The 
non-Communist affidavits, of course, 
are the core of the issue. The right 
wing charges this policy has weakened 
the union. It wants compliance now. 
Leftists are expected to surrender, but 
not without noisy debate. 

Officer elections—Leftists now hold 
practically all offices in U.E. The right 
charges they are subordinating union 
interests to those of the Communist 
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Party. Left-wingers, in turn, accuse the 
right of a deal to “steal” the union for 
“outside interests.” 

The Carey forces may muster enough 
votes to topple leftists from the jobs 
they have clung to since 1941. Right 
wingers claim they have (1) a majority 
of U.E. local unions committed to their 
program, and (2) 1,675 votes already 
pledged to anti-Communist candidates, 
against 1,316 for administration men. 
About 1,200 votes are uncertain or not 
firmly committed. 

Numerically, this adds up as a right- 

wing advantage. But tight union con- 
trol, and shrewd machine politics, on 
the part of the left wing could offset 
the slight voting edge the right may 
have. For one thing, control of con- 
vention committees may give leftists a 
way to disqualify strategic right-wing 
delegates. Hotel-room trading, too, may 
gain important middle-of-the-road votes 
for the left-wing candidates. 
e Chance of Split—However the elec- 
tion turns out, U.E. may split down the 
middle. It’s entirely possible that what 
starts out as a single convention may 
wind up as two-rump caucuses. Left- 
wing local leaders have been told to 
stand by for quick action to hold their 
groups in line—if and when a split 
comes. The right has probably issued 
battle orders, too. 

But even if U.E. holds together next 
week, it doesn’t mean the seams are 
tight. If the leftists win, they won't 
make the broad policy concessions 
needed to stave off a break with C.1.O. 
Rather, they will put U.E. in the lead 
of the leftist bloc fighting Philip 
Murray’s plans to oust Communists. 
U.E.’s left is even prepared for “re- 
luctant” disaffiliation to “safeguard” 
U.E. autonomy. If that showdown 
comes, U.E.’s right wing will stick with 
C.I.O., receive a new charter. 
eIn the Middle—Both the U.E. and 
C.1.O. drives against the left can mean 
a lot to management. In the long run, 
they may bring more stable unions. But 
before that, a break between right and 
left would set off bitter jurisdictional 
feuding. 

Management would be caught in the 
middle. Interunion disputes always are 
harder to handle than the ordinary run 
of labor-management squabbles. _ And 
the problems are greater for manage- 
ment if there’s bad blood between the 
warring unions. ‘That’s a sure prospect 


if U.E. splits. 





The Pictures—Acme—]02; James 
Cutter—30; Harris & Ewing—98, 
119; McGraw-Hill World News 
—42, 113, 114; Wide World— 
19, 25; Dick Wolters—22, 23, 


62, 64. 
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What 
BAWI 


means to 
Expanding 
Industry 

















To Mississippians, BAWI means 
a sound plan for balancing agricul- 
ture with industry. 

To industry, BAWI means: First, 
the proven attitude of the people in 
the community where the new plant 
will be located ... Second, an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new industrial 
building without capital outlay. 

Under Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan any political subdivi- 
sion of the state is authorized to vote 
bonds to purchase a site and con- 
struct a building according to the 
specifications of any desirable in- 
dustry. 

The fact that the people of Missis- 
sippi have and will continue to go to 
the polls and vote to spend their 
money for this purpose is over- 
whelming proof of the friendly atti- 
tude towards industries seeking new 


For Specific Information As To How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide A Building For Your 


locations. Here is a typical example 
of this attitude in action: 


Yazoo County, Miss.—$750,- 
000 bond issue. Anhydrous 
Ammonia Plant. Site and part 
of buildings. Vote: 3,843 FOR, 
16 against (April 1949). 


In addition to the exclusive ad- 
vantages of the BAWI Plan, Missis- 
sippi also offers industry other 
major factors necessary for a suc- 
cessful plant operation. These in- 
clude a reservoir of intelligent, 
native-born labor ... More than ade- 
quate transportation facilities... 
Access to the growing markets of 
the New South as well as Central 
and South America... Plentiful 
electric power... Access to the 
world’s largest reserves of natural 
gas...and natural resources of for- 
est, field and quarry. 


Industry ... Call or Write. 


MIS 


AGRICULTURAL AND Cet) 


New Capitol Building 


IPPI 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
° International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
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Our national staff of pension consultants is pre- 
pared to use its wide experience with all types 
of businesses in making a sound, independent 
actuarial study of your firm’s retirement needs. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


| 

Insurance Brokers | 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES | 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 








Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston 








Los Angele Pittsburgh Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth 








Indianapolis Portland Supertor Washington (¢ leveland Buffalo 














Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 
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The NEW 
PISTON-LIFT 
GRAVITY DROP 
HAMMER 


In this hammer the 
ram is lifted by air 
or steam rather than 
by friction-operated 
boards. 


There are fewer oper- 
ating parts, shock- 
absorbing mecha- 
nisms are employed, 
lubrication is auto- 
matic and operation 
is simple and safe. 


In shop after shop, 
over the past few 
years, the CECO- 
DROP has amply 
proved that it can 
forge more minufes 
per hour, make more 
forgings with fewer 
blows, costs less to 
operate and is safer 





CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA 
















TRAIN CREWMEN finish their last run 
into St. Louis until the end of the. . . 


Mo-Pac Strike 


Whether disputes over 282 
work-rules should be arbitrated 
is key issue in railroad walkout. 
Federal peace moves futile. 


Missouri Pacific trains rolled to a 
stop last week at terminals in 10 Mid 
dlewestern and Southwestern | states 
Service was halted indefinitely as 5,000 
operating employees—members of four 
railroad brotherhoods—quit work in a 
systemwide strike against the nation’s 
ninth-largest carrier 

The walkout paralyzed the road. By 
the end of the first day, 20,000 non 
operating Mo-Pac employees—ofhic« 
workers, ticket agents, telegraphers, 
maintenance-of-way men, etc.—were out 
of work. Shippers on Missouri Pacific 
sidings (400 in St. Louis alone) were 
bidding for help from trucking com 
panics to move goods in and out of 
plants 
e Dispute Over Rules—\Wages and 
hours aren't at stake in the tieup. The 
big issue is something far more com 
plex: Settlement of 252 union griev 
ances over the wav Mo-Pac has inter- 
preted operating rules 

Fach of the 282 cases is different 
Some date back as long as 10 years. The 
financial claims involved total $3-mil 
lion. In many instances, the money at 
stake isn’t nearly so important to either 
the unions or the carricr as how the 
rules should be interpreted. 

For instance: Unions say Mo-Pac fur- 
loughed some hostlers—men who handle 
locomotives around roundhouses and 
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terminals—and had firemen and engi- 
neers do their work. The unions want 
the road to give the work back to 
hostlers—and pay the men who were 
laid off. Mo-Pac sees no reason why 
regular engine crews can’t run locomo- 
tives on into the yards. 

e Start—Most grievances arose during 
the war, when short crews frequently 
made it necessary to skirt union work- 
rules. Discussions of the 1,838 com- 
plaints that resulted went on at in- 
tervals during 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
Most of them were settled. But mem- 
bers of the brotherhoods voted to strike 
over the unsettled claims last Dec. 8— 
then postponed action pending new 
negotiations with Mo-Pac. 

By June 13, when bargaining dead- 

locked, the claims in dispute had been 
cut to 282. Brotherhoods. set their 
strike for June 20. It was postponed 
until July 11, to let the National (Rail- 
way) Mediation Board intervene. This 
was unsuccessful. Then the strike was 
delayed another 60 days for Railway 
Labor Act fact-finding—which didn’t 
help either. 
e Arbitration Asked—From the start, 
the railroad proposed arbitration of all 
unsettled claims. Both NMB and the 
special fact-finding panel made the 
same proposal. The brotherhoods. te- 
fused. ‘They contend that “questions of 
the validity of things which have been 
standard in railroad-union contracts for 
vears” should not be subject to arbitra 
tion. 

In part, reluctance of the brother 
hoods to accept arbitration in the 282 
cases is because it would set a precedent 
—not only for Mo-Pac but for all other 
roads. Another 2,000 new cases have 
piled up in relations between Missouri 
Pacific and the unions since 1945. They 
aren't at issue in the current dispute. 
But their settlement depends to a great 
extent on the way the present cases are 
resolved. 

Ihe same situation exists, on about 
the same scale, among other carriers. 
e Localized—The Mo-Pac strike affects 
only its own trains. It doesn’t halt 
service on three subsidiary lines: The 
Gulf Coast Lines, the International 
Great Northern, and the ‘Texas Pacific. 
All have separate contracts with the 
brotherhoods. The strike has made 
only one difference for them—the 
Mo-Pac trains they normally handle 
aren’t running. ; ; 

Strike pickets stopped two Cotton 
Belt freight trains operating on Mo-Pac 
tracks on the first day of the tieup. 
Later, strike leaders called it “‘regret- 
table but purely a misunderstanding.” 
They said roads which lease Mo-Pac 
trackage can continue to operate on it— 
but other carriers can’t borrow Mo-Pac 
equipment or use its tracks, if they 
haven’t done so before, as “a fancy 
way of breaking a strike.” ; 
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%* Indicates Santa Fe 
Traffic Office 
— Indicates principal Santa Fe Rail Lines 





NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 












for Santa Fe Shippers 





Santa Fe Traffic Offices 
are conveniently located to 
serve freight shippers in all 

parts of the nation 


Wherever you are located in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, there is a 
Santa Fe freight representative assigned 
to your locality and at your service. 


Each traffic office has direct commu- 
nication by telephone or teletype with 
other Santa Fe offices, and are fully 
equipped to give you promptly the 
information and service you want. 

Santa Fe freight men know their 
business. They know your territory 
and ours—and your local freight prob- 
lems, too. Because these men believe 
in giving service, you will find it worth 
while to call them about your freight 
shipments. 

Look over this listing of traffic offices 


and call the one nearest you for friend- 
ly, helpful Santa Fe service. 


SHIP via 
Santa Fe all the way 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 











Santa Fe Traffic Office Centers 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chanute, Kan. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, la. 
Detroit, Mich. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Fort Madison, ia. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monterrey, Mex. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 






















GENERAL CONTROLS 





MANual 
out of Controls 


They ve rbutomatie! 

For controlling pressure, temperature, 
level and flow of all kinds of gases, 
liquids and air for domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial applications. 


Takes the 


BD “ALL-GAS” CONTROL SYSTEMS 
W AIRCRAFT CONTROLS, ELECTRIC 


W AUTOMATIC SAFETY 
W SHUT-OFF VALVES 


@ MOTOR OPERATED VALVES 
W MAGNETIC GAS VALVES 
W SOLENOID VALVES 


WU THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS 
AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


W GOVERNOR-TYPE VALVES 

 HI-LOW-OFF VALVES 

W DIAPHRAGM VALVES 

WB timit CONTROLS 

W REFRIGERATION VALVES 

y W GAS REGULATORS 

W LOW WATER CONTROLS 

W STRAINERS, RELAYS 

f W] PORTABLE EQUIPMENT CONTROLS 
W MACHINE TOOL CONTROLS 







GENERAL COMERSLS 


facturers of Automatic Pressure, 
Temperature, Level & Flow Controls 


FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








CHICAGO 
WATCHCLOCK 


Puts Pep in 
the Step of 
Watchmen 


Pays for itself — 
quickly—through reduced 
fates. Then makes money fo 
after year! Greatly in 





Mi on 
YOUR , 
WATCHMAN 


insurance 
t you, year 


reases your pro 





Only toot need 


all over the wo 





Write today to 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


Division of GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


The First—and Still the Feret 


1524 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 
Offices in Principal Cities 




















AERO MEC 






































MACHINISTS’ SIGN backs community efforts to keep Boeing in Seattle as... 


Union Feud at Boeing Takes New Turn 


Teamsters and machinists base new campaign on Air Force 
suggestion that Boeing move inland. Each says it can save jobs. 


The U.S. Air Force recently shocked 
Seattle with a proposal that the big 
Boeing Airplane Co. shift its warplane 
production to Wichita—a lot farther 
away from Russian air bases (BW —Aug 
20°49,p23 
e Feud—Government officials later mod 
ified the original proposal, so that Scattle 
would keep the bulk of its present work. 
But that subsequent announcement 
hasn’t stilled a highly-vocal union feud 
over whether the independent Inter 
national Assn. of Machinists or A.I’.L.’s 
Brotherhood of Tcamsters is the best 
guarantee of continued big-scale opera- 
tion of Boeing's Seattle plant. 

Both unions want jurisdiction over 

the airplane manufacturer’s 25,000 em 
ployees in Seattle. Each wants to con 
vince the workers that it—and it alone— 
is good insurance against a Bocing-plant 
job curtailment. 
e First Blow—lThe ‘Tcamsters scored 
first. When the Air Force suggested that 
Bocing shift to Wichita, the bulky 
A.F.L. union swung into action. Dave 
Beck, executive vice-president, told wor 
ried Boeing employees that security pre 
cautions weren't the only reason for 
government pressure on Boeing. Behind 
that, he said, was concern over Bocing 
labor troubles with the machinists 
union. (I.A.M. struck for five months 
last year. The walkout ended only after 
high military officials intervened. 

Beck told workers that “Boeing will 
move rather than again have dealings 


with Machinists Local 751 and_ its 
leaders.”” But, he added, jobs would be 
safe in the Seattle plant if there's assur- 
ance of reasonable, and decent 
labor relations.”” He meant, of course, 
a contract with the teamsters. 
e Rebuttal—The machinists countered 
expensively, with 50 billboards erected 
in metropolitan Seattle. Each carries the 
slogan: “Let’s keep our payrolls : 
Seattle’s skilled machinists build better 
Bocings.” 
1.A.M. 


“sane, 


also sent a message to all 


Bocing employees. It told them the 
ofhcers of its Grand Lodge (interna- 


tional union) have been “holding. ses- 
sions with top-ranking government and 
Air Force officials as another step in the 
campaign to keep the work force at 
Bocing intact.” Later, it claimed part 
credit for the Air Force’s change in its 
original plans for Bocing. 


And, finally, Harold J. Gibson, pres- 
ident of the I.A.M. local at Boeing, 


promised in a radio talk that: “We don’t 
want to negotiate the Boeing Airplane 
Co. out of business. Bocing must show 
a profit—if not, our wages will suffer, our 
jobs will disappear. 
@ Illegal Strike—‘The 
Relations Board ruled that I.A.M.’s 
strike last year was illegal. That termi- 
nated the machinists’ contract with 
Bocing. The company is now operating 
without a labor contract, pending settle- 
ment of the I.A.M.-teamsters dispute 
over representation. 


National Labor 
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Who's Exempt 


WHA has proposed new 
definitions to determine what 
employees are exempt from 
the wage-hour act. 


‘The Wage-Hour Administration plans 

to change the definitions of ‘profes- 
sional,” “‘administrative,” and “‘execu- 
tive” personnel. ‘I hese are the classes of 
white-collar workers who are exempt 
from the overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 
e Proposed Regulations—WHA’s _revi- 
sions aren’t official yet. ‘They have just 
appeared in the form of ‘proposed regu- 
lations.” But unless some real opposi- 
tion develops, they will become official 
next month. 

Employers are likely to view the 
changes with mixed opinions, for the 
revisions will undoubtedly affect the 
payroll policies of a lot of companies. 
Generally, the changes would: 


INCREASE the number of employces to 
whom an employer must pay over- 
time. Reason: It boosts the wage 
levels at which present white-collar 
exemptions start. 

cLARIFY and liberalize the restrictions 
on so-called nonexempt work by 
exempt workers—that 1s, work not 
related to exccutive functions. This 
would end a good deal of uncer- 
tainty and cut some overtime-pay 
costs as well. 


Employers and other interested _par- 
ties have until Oct. 10 to submit written 
comments to the Wage Hour Adminis- 
trator in Washington on the revisions. 
These proposals affect only Part 541 of 
the WHA Cade of Federal Regulations, 
which contains definitions of five groups 
of employees: (1) executive, (2) ad- 
ministrative, (3) professional, (4) en 
gaged in local retailing, (5) engaged in 
outside selling. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 exempted these five groups of 
workers from minimum-wage and 40- 
hour-week requirements—but it didn’t 
attempt to define who specifically would 
be included in the various groups. It 
left that to the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator. Present definitions date back 
to 1940. 

e Out of Date—Unions, in particular, 
have been after broad revisions in 
exemption rules since the end of the 
war. [heir argument: The 1940 tests, 
which rely in part on an employee's 
weekly or monthly salary, are outdated 
by changes in wages. ‘Two years ago, 
WHA agreed to undertake an exhaus- 
tive review of its regulations. 

e New Rules—Here are the proposed 
new rules for deciding who is entitled 
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TT 
A Tough Fabricating Job 


Yields To Allied’s Triple-Plant 
Production Facilities 










































The fabricating of the structural steel for this 
Field House was greatly facilitated by distributing 
the work in the three Allied plants. All duplicate 
sections, such as columns, were fabricated in one 
shop; the trusses in another shop; the purlins and 
bracing in all three shops. Allied crews, serving on 
tough jobs, give visible evidence of their dexterity 
in the expertly fabricated members arriving at 
erection sites on due dates. 
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tons each, illustrated in and heavy that they could 
the foreground, were built not be assembled on the 
up of several members. ground .. . they had té 
Total tonnage in the be assembled in place. 
building, 3200 tons. 
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Shipping service 


designed for your 


export-import 
needs 


Lyles. Lines. 


American Flag Trade Routes 


U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 


AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 


e 

« 

@ MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
e 

* 

° 


OFFICES AND AGENTS 





between U.S. Gulf 
Ports and the Globe 


Lykes six world trade routes provide fast 

ocean transportation—at frequent, 

regular intervals—to all principal overseas 

trading areas for exports and imports of 

Mid-Continent and Southern States. 

Your shipments routed via LYKES LINES 

will receive prompt, careful handling, 

the result of generations of ocean 

shipping experience. 

For world travelers: Modern, comfortable 
dati on Lykes Cargo 

Liners. For freight, passenger or trade 

development information, address: 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., 

Dept. C, New Orleans, La. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, Chicago, 
Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, 
lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, 
Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 

IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 














Ratchet Wrench 
For work in confined areas. Sockets 
broached through for tightening or 
removing nuts. 


FE. 


Angle-Type Nut Setter 
Complete line of nut setters with 
short heads. Straight handles or 45° 
attachment. 


a fos ; c 
os Se 
Open-End Ratchet Wrench 


Open-end tool, easy to use in spaces 
where clearance is extremely scant. 


9-ib Impact Wrench 
Combines high speed with power- 
ful impacting blows, %” capacity. 
Reversible. 










4%-ib Impact Wrench 
Small, speedy wrench, 4 
Delivers powerful impact without 
kickback. 


The Right Hugle 


FOR CLOSE-QUARTERS JOBS 


In the awkward, hard-to-get-at spaces, you can 
count on Keller tools to perform with a steady, 
powerful drive. They’re specially built to elimi- 
nate tedious and costly handwork in confined 
areas. Tools are non-fatiguing, easy to hold. A 
variety of attachments adapts them to unlimited 
applications on fast-moving assembly lines. 








Angle-Type Screw Driver 
¥_” capacity. For use where straight screw 
driver cannot serve. Short head, 
straight or offset handles. 


KELLER Aan ini 


Keller Tool Company + Grand Haven, Michigan 
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to minimum-wage and 
exemptions: 

Executive employees must perform 
actual managerial functions, and earn 
at least $55 a week. Present minimum 
is $30 a week. 

Administrative employees must per- 
form work of “substantial importance” 
in the management of a business, and 
must be paid at least $75 a week. 
Present minimum is $200 a month. 

Professional employees must perform 

work requiring advanced knowledge in 
some field of science or learning, or 
must perform creative work in an artis- 
tic field. They must be paid at least $75 
a week. Present minimum is $200 a 
month. (Present rules aren’t specific 
about primary duties for professional 
employees.) 
e Nonexempt Work—In all three cases, 
the employee must spend no more than 
20% of his weekly hours on so-called 
nonexempt work. This changes consider- 
ably the current rulings. 

As it stands now, there is no pro- 
vision for nonexempt work by adminis- 
trative employees. If an administrative 
employee does any nonexempt work at 
all, he loses his classification—and ex- 
emption—as an “administrative” em- 
ployee. 

I:xecutive and professional employees, 
on the other hand, are allowed to do 
nonexempt work—but on a different 
basis than the one now proposed by 
WHA. The proposed ruling limits the 
nonexempt work to 20% of the hours 
worked by the exempt employee him- 
self. But the ruling now in force limits 
it instead to 20% of the hours worked 
by an employee under his direct super- 
vision. 

The new regulations contain another 

change important for employers of 
these three groups. It makes it easier 
to exempt those earning $100 a week, 
or more. In the future, says WHA, 
$100-a-week workers can be exempt if 
a “major” part of their work fits the 
duties of an exccutive, administrative, 
or professional employee. 
e Salesmen—Definitions used to decide 
whether local retailing employees and 
outside salesmen are exempt haven't 
changed materially. Most employees in 
local retailing come under the general 
exemption on retail and service estab 
lishments. 

Wage-Hour Administrator William 
R. McComb feels that the higher salary 
tests for exempt white- collar workers 
will be in line with the increase from 
40¢ to 75¢ in the minimum-wage bill 
coming out of Congress. It will not 
“materially change’ the number of 
white-collar workers who will be exempt, 
he said, but will clarify the regulations 
and reduce the risk of unwitting viola- 
tions through the improper classifica- 
tion of both exempt and nonexempt 
workers 


overtime-pay 
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Supervisory Jobs 


A court decision widens 
the Taft-Hartley definition of a 
supervisor to include those with 
part-time functions. 


A worker is exempt from ‘Taft-Hartley 
law coverage if he performs some super- 
visory tasks some of the time. This 
broad expansion of the ‘T-H definition 
of a “supervisory’” employee comes out 
of a decision written last week by a 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Cin- 
cinnati. 

If the precedent-making decision 

stands, the National Labor Relations 
Board will have to widen its concept of 
“supervisory” workers. Employers. will 
have the night to: (1) bar many border- 
line supervisors from production-worker 
bargaining groups; and (2) refuse, at 
will, to recognize borderline independ- 
ent union groups for collective bargain- 
ing purposes. 
e Company’s Stand—The court decision 
—sure to be taken to a higher court by 
NLRB and C.1.O. Utility Workers— 
came in an Ohio Power Co. case. The 
C.1.O. union sought the right to bar- 
gain for control operators in the Util- 
ity’s modern, highly automatic Brilliant 
(Ohio) steam generating plant. Ohio 
Power contended that the control opera- 
tors are “supervisors” therefore not sub- 
ject to unionization under ‘T-H. 

The company said that the control 

operators don’t exercise supervisory pow- 
ers all of the time only because there 
ordinarily isn’t any need for workers 
under them—one man can handle con- 
trols from a central panel. Control 
operators direct other employees only 
in emergency situations. 
e NLRB Ruling—NLRB ruled for the 
union. It held that “sporadic and in 
frequent exercise of authority is insuf- 
ficient to invest [a worker] with the 
‘supervisory’ cloak contemplated by the 
(‘Taft-Hartley] law.” 

The case went to court as a suit to 
require Ohio Power to bargain with the 
union for control operators. Last week 
the court ruled that the utility wasn’t 
guilty of refusing to bargain with the 
union; it ordered NLRB to amend its 
certification of the C.I.O. union to ex- 
clude controlmen at the Brilliant plant. 
e The Court’s View—The court made 
two major points: 

(1) To be classified as a supervisor, a 
worker need not all of the 
authorities listed in the T-H definition 

such as power to hire, lay off, promote, 
direct, discipline, or discharge em- 
ployees, or to recommend such action. 

(2) It is the existence of the power 
which determines the classification [as 
a supervisor].”” 


IOSSCSS 
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If your product is designed to save man- 
power, one metal, magnesium, deserves 
your first consideration. 


It gives materials handling equipment new 
found lightness because it is a full one 
third lighter than any other practical 
material. Hand trucks, dockboards, con- 
veyors and other products 
become easier to lift and move 
work with—easier to sell mag- 
nesium. And this bonus—this premium of 
lightness—can be had without sacrificing 
needed strength and durability because 
parts made from magnesium are sturdy 
and long lasting. Give your product the 


countless 
easier to 
with 





Magnesium Division @ 








ssseeeeeeee: YOU, too, can make Magnesium Pay! .......... 


Write for our interesting, free book entitled “How 


no 
wer Magnesium Pays”. It is a study filled with actual 
af cose histories showing how manufacturers of a wide 
pei range of products found that Magnesium Pays. 
pon = Send me the Study MP 49-65 
NAME a a - eS PAA 
TITLE e ates 
FIRM —— 
ADDRESS = 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan 





in 
materials 
handling 


equ ipment 


GNESIUM 


selling advantage of noticeably greater 
ease in use—let magnesium pay for you. 


Simplify product design—speed production 
and assembly with Magnesium 


Leading manufacturers of materials han- 
dling equipment of all types are wisely using 
magnesium wherever they can. They've 
found that magnesium is as versatile and 
workable as it is light. Magnesium extru- 
sions streamline design and production 
because they are available in an almost 
unlimited variety of shapes. Magnesium 
sand castings offer good strength and 
shock resistance and ease of machining. 
Magnesium sheet is strong without being 
heavy and is readily fabricated by well- 
known methods. 














AVERAGE 





HECK and 
ACCOUNT. PROTECTION 
Thies includes a machine to fit 


your special needs and insurance. 


No matter anat eyotent ees FOr ee 
shouts not allo: be with. 


rotection ag eg a Sao day—write 
oe ull details. There is no obligation. 


ious es te thal ah oe tate cot Boling 


Safe a Corp. 


> PENNSYLVA 
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ings possible with Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Electric 
and Hand Operated machines cut 
; 1” letters. For sample 
stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, 
prices, pin this to business letter- 
head with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Bidg. - Belleville W.,U.S.A. 


y is +) 4", 
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TACKERS 


Faster fastening means surer saving. You 
can save money by using Hansen wherever 


there is fastening to do. In the plant, 
shipping room, assembly line, or yard— 
Hansen will do your job faster, better, at 


Write for full details. 


A.L. HANSEN MFG CO. 


less cost 















5120 RAVEWSWOOD AVE CHICAGO 40 ILL 





TO MANUFACTURERS Who Want 
More Wholesale Volume... 


Manufacturer's agent division of aggressive, 
reputable, broadly experienced, long estab- 
lished marketing organization has key ex- 
ecutive who can now handle personally an 
additional product at wholesale. Item must 
be good with real volume potential. Com- 
mission basis only. No exclusive territory 
nor drawing account asked. Give complete 


and detailed data, please Confidential, 
both parties 
Box 9619, Business Week 
»N Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 





gy Sty ee OFPORT! Salet as 
k quip- 
ment, ay be f nad in Busi 1ess Ww -ek's 
clues 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





An 1]¢ pay cut has been accepted by 
= 1.0, rubber workers at the Norwalk 

lire & Rubber Co. to help the company 
weather a siege of poor business. It puts 
wages back where they were two years 
ago. But the company agreed to restore 
old wage rate when business warrants. 

j « 

Strikers’ insurance is being maintained 
by B. F. Goodrich Co. It has “ad 
vanced” $400,000 to pay striking em 
ployees’ share of jointly-financed insur 


ance program. When work starts up 
again, amount will be collected from 
pay. 


® 
A 10¢ hourly raise gocs to 10,000 A.F.L. 
electricians under a contract just signed 
with 25 contracting firms in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
New rates range from $1.22 to $2.12 an 
hour. 

* 
American zinc strike ended last weck, 
after 13 months (BW—Sep.10°49,p116). 
A new contract = the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (C.1.O.) provides fox 
no pay hike new, he a 13¢ hourly raise 
on Jan. 1, 1950. Full production isn’t 
expected for six weeks, due to damage 
to furnaces when fires went out. 


e 
Douglas Shoe Co. closed its Brockton 
plant indefinitely last week: Too few 


shoe craftsmen reported when the plant 
reopened under a new open-shop policy. 
The mill had been closed for 15 wecks 
due to a dispute with the A.F.L. Shoc 
& Allied Craftsmen. 

e 
The “right to work” law barring oe ye 
shop contracts in Virginia is legal, 
cording to the State Supreme +, as O 
Appeals. The court held that discharge 
for refusal to join a union was “illegal 
denial and deprivement_ of employ 
ment. 
ry 
members of CA.O 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. will 
work “under protest” after a 15¢-an 
hour pay cut by Calumet & Hecla. The 
company closed its upper Michigan 
operations for 90 days during the sum 
mer due to the low price of copper. 

© 


Cc Jopper miners, 


Swearing is a lost art, and no grounds 
for an employee's discharge, rules an 
NLRB trial examiner. He recommended 
that the Indianapolis Glove Co. rein 
state a woman employee, fired for “ex 
and loud” profanity. The com 
pany is now asking NLRB to review 
the case. 


cessive 


3 

Hawaiian dock strike went into _ its 
twenticth week with the failure of peace 
talks. Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service head Cyrus Ching adjourned a 
five-day mediation conference, saying 
partics remain “hopelessly far apart in 
their thinking.” 








Co-SPONSORED BY 


MICHIGAN) COUNCIL 


I1ONIA AND MONTCALM 





COUNTY C.i.0. COUNCIL 








C.1.O. Woos Farmers at State Fair 


“Tractors for you—Ham and eggs for 
us,” read pamphlets passed out at a C.LO. 
exhibit at the Western Michigan Free 
Fair. It’s part of a long-range program by 
the Michigan State C.1.O. Council to get 
sympathy 
a possible beginning for joint political ac 


and cooperation from farmers; 


tion of agriculture and labor. The council 
has set up booths at county fairs, husking 
bees, farm auctions, and other rural func- 
tions around the state. At the Western 
Michigan fair several hundred people passed 
through the C.1.O. tent to pick up leaflets 
and other C.1.O.-inspired literature. 
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art of life is the art of avoiding pain.” —rHomas JEFFERSON. 











“Didn't Hurt a Bit!” 


OUR YOUNG FRIEND means exactly that. He wasn’t hurt a 
bit. And what happened to him is now the rule—not the 
exception. 

For today dentists—as well as physicians and surgeons— 
have at their disposal many safe and effective pain preven. 
lives. 

These merciful preparations fall into two types. analgesics 
which are used to reduce pain, and anesthetics which are 
used to abolish all sensation. 

Whichever type your dentist or physician decides is indi- 
cated, you can know that his methods and understanding of 
pain prevention represent almost in¢ redible progress in re- 
cent years. They are a far ery indeed from the effort of Sir 
Humphry Davy. who first dise overed the anesthetic effects 
of nitrous oxide back in 1800—and Faraday’s early work 
with ether in 1818. 


The people of Union Carbide produc e many synthetic or- 


ganic ¢ hemicals needed to make anesthetics and analgesics, 
Among these are diethylethanolamine used by pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers as an intermediate in the preparation of 
novocaine so familiar in dental practice... and acetic an- 
hydride used in the synthesis of aspirin and other analgesics. 

These and hundreds of other materials are the result of 
UCC’s continuing program of basic and applied research— 
some of which dates back well over fifty years. 


1 booklet, 


FREE: Let us sendvo 
“Products and Processes,” which shows how science 
and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Che 


bons, Gases and Plastics, Just writ 


micals, Care 





lvron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


PREST-O-LITE Acetylene * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
NATIONAL Carbons 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE P! 


ACHESON Electrodes PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


LINDE Oxygen PYROFAX Gas 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metal HAYNES STFLLITE Alloys 





Tests show 





@ ® * 
arviao€ saves time... 





improves quality in making plastics 


In laboratory tests and production runs, Marvinol vinyl resins are 
: I : 
proved time-savers due to shorter pre-mix, open mill and Banbury 


cveles .. 





N ADDITION TO TIME-SAVINGS In pros 
I cessing, Marvinol offers many impor- 
tant benefits to processors. fabricators, 

irketers and consumers. Products based 

. Marvinol vinyl resins have greater 
flexil t low temperatures ... less 
de 1 lue to heat. They're extra 
tough, dry and pleasant to touch. They 
resist oils, acids, wear, tear and abrasion. 


Marvinol’s extra toughness and dryness make 
plastics products more durable with a surface 
that's pleasant to touch. 


* ¢ ® 
Marvinol's greater flexibility in low temperatures 





pays off in products subjected to severe exposure 


and cold weather during shipping or use. 


9 .@ 
Superior dimensional stability makes Marvinol 
! 


vinyl! resin on idea! raw material for products that 


must not shrink or deform under heat and time. 





. faster extrusion cycles. 


High processability spreads these bene- 
fits to manv varied fields, for Marvinol 
can be calendered. extruded, injection- 
molded or dispersed for coating and slush 
molding ...1n rigid, semi-rigid or elasto- 
meric formulations... Test this remark- 
able vinyl polymer, Chances are, if you're 
a processor, it will pay you in time- 


savings and quality .. . and if you make 


STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 


end produets it will increase the salability 
of your merchandise. 

The entire efforts of our modern devel- 
opment laboratories are for our customers” 
benefit. All the formulation, compounding 
and processinginformation developed here 
is at your disposal since it is only through 
you that Marvinol-based products reach 
the consumer market. Write to Chemicals 
Division, Dept. B-9, THe Gieny L. Martin 
Company, Bacrimore 3, MARYLAND, 


om woe 
RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND CHV CCU 


THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military aircreft e Revolu- 
tionary rockets and missiles @ Electronic fre contro! systems 
@ Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) 
DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks 
U. S. Rubber Co.) © Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting 


licensed to 





(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) e@ 
licensed to U. S, 
© New type hydraulic automotive and 


Honeycomb construction materia 
Plywood Corp 
aircraft brake © Permanent fabric Rameproofing e 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, build 
better living in far-reaching fields, 
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The U. S. is moving towards an historic decision. As the world’s one 
big creditor nation, we are face to face with these questions: 


Are we going to put our huge productive capacity behind a policy of 
expanding trade in the noncommunist world? Or 








Are we going back to semi-isolation, shoring up our friends (and our 
export industries) year by year with whatever cash we feel we can afford? 








U. S. foreign policy has been building up to this decision ever since 
the war. All our political commitments may hinge on it. 
* 


The Administration has chosen the global approach (page 19). 





For one thing, it is ready to have the U. S. buy a lot more from the rest 
of the world. That probably means another attack on U. S. tariffs. The 
communique summing up the Washington monetary talks last week said, 
in effect, that creditor nations—meaning the U. S.—have no business 
maintaining high tariffs. 





The State Dept. is ready with a campaign to sell low tariffs to the 
public. State knows this will have to be a gradual job. But it is convinced 
that the country as a whole will benefit, even though State knows low tariffs 
will hurt in spots. 





* 
You will get an idea of how Congress feels about all this from the 
current debate on the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 








More than ever, the Administration will want to keep the “’peril point”’ 
clause out of the new act. This clause, enacted by the 80th Congress, lets 
the Federal Tariff Commission advise the President against tariff cuts which, 
in the opinion of the commission, imperil U.S. industry. (The commission’s 
recommendations are not binding.) 

* 

Republicans, in line with their high tariff tradition, are fighting hard 

for the ‘peril point’’ in the Senate. 








They are afraid the President gets too much power otherwise. 
Opponents of the ‘peril point’’ say it would give Congressional 





logrollers an opening to block effective tariff cuts like they used to do. 





They say that in 1934 Congress decided for once and for all that it 
couldn't regulate individual tariffs, that it was the President’s job. 
a 


In its annual report issued this week, the International Monetary Fund 





makes a strong plea for a general devaluation of European currencies. 





The Fund’s directors argue that only lower export prices will bring 
more dollars into Western Europe—and lower export prices, in turn, can 
only come ‘through adjustments in exchange rates.” 

The report rules out cutting export prices by lowering profits. Increas- 
ing productivity would be much too slow. Says the report: ‘’Most cost 
elements are notoriously rigid . . . any deflationary program to cut costs 
would encounter formidable resistance.” 


* 
The Fund’s directors don’t think devaluation will bring a big rise in 
living costs in the affected countries. That is, if: 








(1) There isn’t an immediate clamor for higher wages and salaries; 
(2) The lid is kept on domestic consumption to encourage exports. 
If Western-European manufacturers can sell freely at home after devalua- 
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tion, the Fund doesn’t believe Western Europe’s exports will expand even 


at lower prices. 
i) 


If the devaluation question comes up at the IMF talks this week, the 
U. S. won’t have suggested it. 








U. S. delegates are keeping mum on the issue—just as they did at 
the British financial talks last week. 

The U. S. is insisting that the Europeans make the first move. At the 
earliest sign that some European country favors the step, Snyder and his 
men will step in in a big way. 





e 
The U. S. is keeping up the pressure for devaluation in one way, 
though. 





Marshall Plan countries are demanding dollars from the Fund's kitty 
again. (In April, 1947, the Fund ruled that countries getting Marshall 
Plan aid may only request Fund dollars in ‘‘exceptional’’ cases.) 

The U. S.—through its dominant voice in the Fund—is saying ‘‘not 





until you devalue first.’’ 





Europeans are deeply resentful of the Fund. They accuse it of med- 
dling, failing to use its resources to preserve world fiscal order. 
6 
West Germany will soon be trading with Deutsche Marks instead of 
dollars. 





The end of Military government and the strong position of the Deutsche 
Mark are making this possible. 
First step came last week when the Dutch announced a trade deal with 
West Germany permitting settlement in guilders and marks. 
Rewriting of other trade pacts is sure to follow. 
e 
The Germans may turn out to be Western Europe’s most vigorous 





champions of freer trade policies. 





The new state’s conservative leaders think West German goods can 
compete pricewise now in the European market. They think West German 
production has revived enough to permit a drive on prewar markets. 

e 

French businessmen and bankers are eagerly bidding for U.S. inves- 

tors now that France has decided to allow withdrawal of capital and earnings 








in dollars. 


One of the first results looks like a Franco-American Development 
Corp. to work in French West Africa (BW-Feb.5’49,p95). Initial capital 
will be roughly $30-million, 53% French, 47% American. 

Two French banking firms have been trying to interest a group of New 
York banks in this venture for sometime. Talks also have gone on between 
the French and Overseas Consultants, Inc., New York, a company made up 
of 11 leading U.S. engineering firms. 

France has a master industrialization plan for its African colonies. 





The colonies are divided into four zones. Each has resources for indus- 
trial development. Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis are divided into two zones. 
Madagascar and French Guinea make up the other two. 

Strategic considerations play a big part in the plan. The idea is to 
make the Atlas Mountain region France's industrialized ‘’Urals’’ and 
French West Africa, France’s ‘‘Siberia’’. 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 17, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Production of Australia’s Holden car relies on U.S. handling techniques .... 





Body welds, finished by skilled workmen, are 
ground flush with surrounding panels. 
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Push-button machines grind big-end bearings to size in a matter of 
seconds. When finished, bearings become part of crankshaft assembly. 


Australia Builds Car the Detroit Way 





.... High-speed automatic machining and stamping of body parts with huge dies 


] 


MELBOURNE -In the land down 
under, General Motors-Holden’s Ltd. 
is using American production methods 
to turn out a kind of small car the 
Americans never tried. 

The auto is the Holden (BW—Dec. 
11’48,p108), a roomy, short-wheelbase, 
six-cylinder model that looks something 
like the small postwar Chevrolet that 
G.M. had planned but killed off. At its 
price, $2,200 F.O.B., it undersells im 
ported European cars or the Chevvy. 

Ihe Holden, Australia’s first home 
built motor car, is almost entirely Do- 
minion-made. About 95% of its weight 
is in material and equipment produced 
by local sources. To get the car into 









Hoists and conveyors move molds for castings from molding machines to pouring room at G. M.-Holden’s Fishermen’s Bend plant. 


Presses stamp out sheet metal to make the hood at the Woodville 
body plant. Some of the presses run up to 1,500 tons capacity. 


production, G. M.-H. staked $28-mil- 
lion on development, plus expansion 
ind equipment of the Fishermen's Bend 
plant near Port Melbourne and the 
Woodville body plant. With close to 
5,350 people on its payroll, G. MH. 
s geared to make 20,000 cars a year. 

[he operation is bound to have 
definite effects on the Australian econ- 
omy. Tor one thing, metal-working 
standards are sure to be raised. And 
the high level of G. M.-H. wages (by 
\ustralian standards)—-$25 a week for 
production workers, $27 to $30 for 
skilled workers—will leave a mark in a 
country which is still heavily agricul- 


tural (TURN TO PAGE 114). 
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AUSTRALIAN CAR (continued from page 113) 





Finishing touches, inside and out, follow Detroit system for painting, glazing... . 


Paint booths have water curtains to eliminate excess spray. Operators Safety glass is installed by workers at Woodville plant. It costs G. M.- 
work without masks; they can apply several colors in each booth. Holden up to $165 to train a man in mass-production techniques. 





.... Stitching interior linings, and putting the bounce in car's cushioned seats 


Girl machinists use outsize sewing machines to make linings for car Car seats are upholstered in part of plant called the Trim Fab ‘shop. 
doors. Woodville made bodies for imported chassis before the war. Despite its light weight, the Holden comfortably seats six people. 


First production-built Holden came off the lines Oct. 1, 1948. Car weighs 2,230 Ib. It has 
a 103-in. wheelbase, a 60-hp. engine, gets 30 mi. to 35 mi. to the gal. 
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In a lot of ways, the production 
methods at Fishermen’s Bend and 
Woodville are much like those used in 
G. M.’s plants in the states. ‘Uhere is 
one major exception, however: ‘There 
ire no ultra-high-speed production sect 
ups. Most of the equipment has been 
designed with an eye to striking a bal 
ance between equipment costs and 
labor costs for the low annual output. 

Machines, for the most part, are 
American built, but there are also in 
stallations of British, Australian, and 
Swiss equipment. Many of the tools are 
single-purpose jobs. 

At the Fishermen's Bend plant, pro 
duction lines machine and assemble en 
gines, transmissions, and other mechan 
ical components for the car. 

A $l-million mechanized foundry 
produces gray-iron castings; forgings are 
supplied from outside. The integral 
body and frame for the auto are manu 
factured at Woodville. 
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Why is gfoup insurance so widely used today ¢ 


amen 


Because it is the most practical. the surest, and the most 


economical way to solve many employee relations problems. 
Why does Connectieut General insure so many prominent companies 


Because these companies have found that Connecticut General’s 36 years’ 


group writing experience pays dividends in sound advice and good service. 
What makes group insurance service good 


Connecticut General group clients are served by carefully selected and thoroughly trained men who in turn are 


backed by a Company with group insurance experience that goes back to the beginning of this form of protection. 
Do you like to get an unbiased opinion 


We will send you a list of the companies, many of whom 
you will know, whose group insurance we handle. Ask them first-hand 


for their opinion of our service. 


about the 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE PLAN 


* Gb 


2K CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECSICUT 
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(Our ENGINEERING IDEAS 2ct¢ 
products 


rd Sound engineering com- 


head brings chuckle- 9 


getting design by re- 
turn mail. 





bined with 
knowledge’ 
@ leader of your prod- 
uct almost over night. 
We've done it for oth- 
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Business For Sale- 
Cities of over 60,000 population have thou- 
Venetian Blinds which need 
laundering in one of our new, patented Vene- 
tian Blind Laundry Machines. 
tected territory basis. 
of which we carry 24 months. 
cities already sold. 


Ask for booklet 
$15,000 Profit.” 
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\_ 5854 Market St. 
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Rubber Research 


the outstanding 
among the smaller rubber companies 
has open time for additional develop- 
work 
newer rubberlike materials: compound- 
engineering, application, 
design. Write Research Division, Connec- 
ticut Hard Rubber Company, 405 East 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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FISHING almost ruined, farms run down, 


plagued by border warfare . . . 


Korea Heads for the Shoals 


With the Russian and U. S. forces gone, Korea faces the 
real possibility of a civil war. It could be precipitated by military 
aid to North Korea from the Chinese Communists. 


Last week the six members of a very 
frustrated United Nations commission 
had some blunt words to say about 
Korea. ‘They claimed that hopes for 
uniting the country were becoming 
“more and more remote.” ‘They warned 
of the danger of a “barbarous civil war.” 
They said, in effect, to Moscow and 
Washington: A plague on both your 
houses for encouraging the split. 

The commission believed that the 
Soviet puppets in North Korea are about 
to gct military aid from the Chinese 
Communists. Several observers called 
this shot last vear when a token North 
Korean army ‘went into Manchuria to 
fight the Chinese Nationalists. 

The commission found much ‘“mili- 

tary posturing’’ in South Korea, too, 
where the small remaining garrison of 
U. S. soldiers is busily teaching the 
small South Korean army how to defend 
itself. 
e State of War?—Actually it wouldn't 
be too far wrong to say that a state of 
war exists within Korea. Communist 
raids across the border have been com 
monplace for more than a year now. 

But you couldn’t expect much else. 
Russian and American occupation forces 
built up two completely hostile gov- 
ernments. Then both “‘liberators” with 
drew their troops, letting the two gov- 
ernments confront cach other across the 


artificial border drawn along the 38th 
parallel. 
e Risky Move—The American with- 


drawal was a risky move. As long as 


are under the Communists’ 


American troops were in Korea, an at- 
tack from the North would be an attack 
on the U.S. Now, however, the Rus 
sians are completely free to engineer a 
civil war. 

Washington assured the world that 
it thought the South Koreans strong 
enough to defend themselves after the 
United States pulled out. And_ the 
South Korean army has béen handling 
the border clashes handily so far. But 
a full scale invasion of S»uth- Korea 
aided by the Chinese Communists 
might well be another storv. 

The South Koreans have asked Wash- 
ington for $125-million in military aid, 
but figure it will take more than three 
times that amount in economic aid to 
set the new republic right. So far under 
ECA $150-million in economic aid plus 
about $30-million in “stop-gap” aid has 
been appropriated. Under the foreign 
arms bill, now going through the Con 
gressional wringer, Korea -will get a slice 
of a $27-million arms fund already ear- 
marked for Iran, the Philippines, and 
Korea 
e Economic Difficulties—If the Koreans 
were in a position to help themselves 
at all, their economic situation would 
be precarious. As it is, they cannot. 
and their situation is practically hope- 
less. 

All heavy industry, most industrial 
raw materials and power sources, plus 

quarter of the population of Korea, 
wing. Until 
ECA-financed dam 


recently when an 
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was completed across the Han River, 
near Scoul, Southern Korea got most 
of its power from a U.S. Navy power 
barge that found its way into Chemulpo 
harbor after the war. 

Most of Korea’s revenue earners come 
from farms and fisheries in Southern 
Korea. Rice and fish are Korea’s tra- 
ditional exports. But here the Japanese 
threw a wrench in the works when they 
expropriated Korea’s 200-boat fishing 
fleet. The Koreans say that countless 
appeals to General MacArthur and ECA 
haven’t brought it back. 

e Needs—But it isn’t only fishing boats 
the South Koreans need. Korean farms 
are yielding little more per acre than 
they did in 1910, when Japan annexed 
the country Irrigation projects are 
desperately needed, and so are trac- 
tors, better seeds, more modern farming 


methods, better quality of breeding 
stocks. 
Looms are needed for Korea’s infant 


textile industry. Small deposits of tung: 
sten, graphite, copper, gold, and silver 
are known to exist in Southern Korea, 
but there isn’t any machinery available 
to exploit them 

e Split in ‘T'wo—It would be wholly un- 
natural, of course, to try to develop 
Southern Korea as a separate economic 
unit. ‘The northern half of the country 
is its natural complement, its people 
ire as alike as North and South Caro- 
linians. Nobody knows this better-than 
the Communists who continue to trum 
pet tempting invitations from their capi- 
tal at Pvongvang. 

An active campaign for “unification” 

of Korea has been going on for some 
time in the South. It lias caused the 
republic’s president, Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
no end of embarrassment, has even 
erupted in clashes between the South 
Korean army and local Communist 
fronters on many occasions. Most im 
portant of all, it has all but undone the 
new Republic’s recent training in de- 
mocracy. 
e U.S. Tutelage—After three years of 
U.S. tutelage, Washington thought that 
South Korea could put on a much better 
performance of democracy than did 
Nationalist China. But, unfortunately, 
Dr. Rhee feels he cannot indulge in the 
luxury of democracy and still keep the 
Communists out. His political oppo 
nents are not above playing ball with 
the Communists in their efforts to get 
Rhee out of ofice. So Rhee—no model 
Democrat himself—has fallen back on 
1 strong army that is at least capable of 
seeing that the new Republic is fought 
for 

Just what the U.S. intends to do 
bout Korea is very much a moot ques 


tion It is hard to see how South 
Korea can be defended with the East 
\sian mainland completely in Com 


munist hands. Yet, on the other hand, 
it is unlikely that the State Dept. would 
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“There Must be 


Something Wrong Here, Boys” 


And There Is...if someone hasn't 
way to CUT HANDLING COSTS IN HALF! 





Did it ever occur to you, with prices 
under pressure, sales declining, 
profits being squeezed, that your 
order to “Lay low on capital ex- 
penditures”’ actually has helped 
skyrocket your costs? 

Do you know that many large 
concerns have hit on almost a 
magical formula that gives quick 
relief from the headaches of rising 
costs? They have found a way to 
CUT HANDLING COSTS IN 
HALF. That way is the Automatic 
Electric Truck way. 

These amazing electric trucks 
lift, move and stack your material 
ceiling high with easy, finger-tip 
operation... hundreds of pounds, 
or tons. One operator handles 
more material than three workers 
could by antiquated manual han- 


Automatic 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


weeny 


Transporter 


A PRODUCT OF AVTOMATIC 





s Street Address... 


1 OMB ci siccneedcve 


Ma ee ee ee 





dling methods, releasing two men 
for your more productive work. 

So, when your cost figures call 
for a showdown, instead of saying: 
“There must be something wrong 
here, boys,” consider how much 
Automatic’s 50% saving in handling 
costs could change your top-heavy 
costs picture. 

And has it ever occurred to you 
that your competitor can undersell 
you because he enjoys a large 
saving using Automatic Electric 
Trucks? Saleswise, for every 
$5,000.00 saved in cutting han- 
dling costs, you earn the equiv- 
alentofa5 % profiton $100,000.00 
worth of sales! 

Mail the coupon for all the facts 

. and then you'll see why Auto- 
matic equipment is wot a capital 
expenditure, but a money-making, 
cost-cutting bonus, every time you 
handle material! 


wot /\ulomalic —« 
93 W. 87th St., Dept. P-9, Chicago 20, Illinois 


Please send me complete money-saving facts on amazing 
Automatic Electric Trucks without obligation. 
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EXPORTS and YOUR business 


..+ A Report to Top Management on the Outlook for Overseas Trade 


The facts about overseas trade often are lost in a maze of high-level 
political and economic gobbledegook. The “dollar shortage” has been infiated 
to become the cause and effect of everything in international business. And 
each new “dollar crisis” produces its quota of alarms and predictions about 
the future of our export trade. So it has been since the end of the war. 

There is no gainsaying that discouragements exist, but they can be 
surmounted. Import restrictions . . . bilateral trade pacts . . . discrim- 
inatory practices .. . growing foreign competition . . . inconvertible cur- 
rencies, and heaven knows whatnot. All these barriers exist, all create 
problems for U. S. manufacturers. 


Yet United States exports are successfully penetrating these 
barriers . . . and being paid for in dollars . .. in a volume triple 
the prewar years. This is something most executives don’t think 
about, but should. 

Let’s look at the record. In pre-war years many American companies 
sold abroad profitably when our total export volume was a lowly $3 to $4 
billions a year, and our imports were even smaller. But last year our 
exports hit an all-time high of $12.5 billions; our imports $7 billions. 
This year exports will pass that record, touching $13 billions or more, with 
imports again of around $7 billions. 

Conservative estimates now place 1950 U. S. exports at $11 billions 
at least, the dollars coming from ECA, imports and other sources. 

These figures show the “dollar shortage” to be more fear than 
fact. Three times as many dollars are available now as pre-war for 
American products. Think that over. 


The record shows many American companies report higher export sales 
this year than last ... the opposite of the domestic trend. 

The question is, are you doing all you can to get your share? To do so, 
management would be wise to remember that the American companies 
which will do best in export in the next few years are those with a sound 
selling plan—right distributors, right products, right prices and right sales 
promotion. To succeed in the foreign market, management must keep a 
sharp eye on these fundamentals and bear down where need be, or else 
lose out... to their U. S. or foreign competitors . perhaps never 
to recoup. 

Management with the long-range view of overseas trade recognizes 
there will always be barriers to penetrate ... but none that cannot 
be penetrated by aggressive sales planning and operations. Hundreds’ 
of companies with such a plan will place some 6,000 pages of adver- 
tising in the seven McGraw-Hill International publications this year. 
They are spending money with us because they expect to get it back, 
and more too. 

The pages of these magazines offer an effective, inexpensive* means of 
getting your sales message to the right people abroad . . . to paid sub- 
secribers who buy and influence-the-buying of your products. Our Trade 
Counsel Service, available to advertisers, can help you by providing useful 
hints on distributors ... market facts ... guides to successful selling abroad. 


*BELOW is the cost of reaching live customers overseas 
with a full page sales message each month... 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 









(Overseas Edition) Your ad reaches 10,000 readers in 
Your ad reaches 15,000 readers in the Drug Trade in Europe, Asia, 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Oceania for — Africa and Oceania for less than - 2¢ each 
less than bad EL FARMACEUTICO—ABC 
EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO vost ¥ —— — in the 
Your ad reaches 19,000 readers in rug Trade in Latin America for just 
Lotin America for less than 2¢ each eR GRRE AE : : 2¢ each 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL Ma SS ee 
CONSTRUCCION—ABC Your ad reaches F op Men in 
Your ad reaches 15,000 readers in Business and Industry, world-wide, for 
the Lotin American Construction less than ~ 2 ‘ 2¢ each 
Field for just over 2¢ each 
eae Write - for Molt gh woraue about any one or all of 
Your ad reaches 15,000 readers in the Sree lation Report AMR ARIek CA RaranG abour the 
Latin American Industrial Field for ~~ many ales building services we make available 
just over pa Rapes a » adv 


McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORP. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


cisco, 


BRANCH OFFICES—Atlanto, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Fran- 


Washington, Buenos Aires, London, Rio de Janiero 





sit idly by and let the new republic fall. 
e The U. N.—Chances are, the best that 
the State Dept. can do will be to lay 
the Korean case before the United Na- 
tions. The U.S. can make a strong case 
that invasion of South Korea from the 
North would be a direct violation of 
the U.N.’s authority. It was a U.N. 
commission that supervised the South 
Korean elections. 

Moscow, of course, can fend off U.N. 
action with a veto or by continuing its 
claim that the U.N. has no right in 
Korea since that country is former 
enemy held territory. Meanwhile, no 
normal, peaceful life can exist in South- 
ern Korea. 


CANADIAN PIPELINE 

TORONTO-This week the Cana- 
dian Board of ‘Transport Commissioners 
O.K.'d a scheme to pipe Canadian oil 
1,150-mi. from Edmonton, Alberta, to 
the Great Lakes port of Superior, Wis. 
As a result, U.S. oil exporters will find 
tough Canadian competition in the cen- 
tral Canadian market. 

Interprovincial Pipe Line Co., To- 
tonto, a subsidiary of Imperial Oil Ltd., 
Toronto, will build the line. (Imperial 
Oil is, in turn, a subsidiary of Standard 
of New Jersey.) The company will float 
a $90-million bond issue to do the job. 
Officials of the company told the Cana- 
dian government that the pipeline will 
save Canada $30-million in U.S. dol- 
lars by replacing U.S. oil with Canadian 
oil in part of the central Canadian mar- 
ket. 

Canadian interests, particularly the 
lake port of Port Arthur, fought hard 
to keep the pipeline completely within 
Canada. But the shorter route to Su- 
perior proved more economical. Oil 
will be piped to Superior in bond, and 
then shipped to Sarnia, Ontario, by lake 
tanker. 

Pipeline facilities in the U.S. will be 
owned and operated by an Interprovin- 
cial subsidiary, Lakehead Pipe Line Co., 
Inc. 


IT COSTS MORE IN INDIA 


BOMBAY-—Food processing costs 
tun about five times higher in India 
than they do in the U.S. That’s the 
conclusion of the Indian Food Pre- 
servers’ Assn., which made a study of 
comparative costs of producing a pound 
of canned fruit. The study gave this 
breakdown (all figures in U.S. cents 
per pound): 

U.S. Indie 


Neral 5. ceeweeen 2.65¢ 12.25¢ 
ec Se ne Ree ee 76 2.04 
PACMIOE sc:cacolearsisienbes 2.04 7.14 
NVEINCAG i neincadernes We. 2.04 
STN she ac Rchalevaieek ae 20 4.42 


5.37¢ 27.89¢ 
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Brazilian Steel Plant 
Gets Started 


RIO DE JANEIRO—Brazil will soon 
be meeting its own needs for high 
carbon and alloy steels. Last week, pig- 
iron production started at Companhia 
Acos Especiais Itabira, (Acesita for 
short), in the ore-rich state of Minas 
Gerais. Iron content of the ore is said 
to run as high as 69% 

At the start Acesita will turn out 

60,000 mew. tons of pig iron; 2,000 
metic tons drop forgings a year. 
e Schedule— ic $3.2-million plant 
will eventually turn out 15,000 metric 
tons of black steel sheets, 22,000 tons 
of rolled shapes, and 16,000 tons of 
various special steels a year. 

U.S. Steel Corp. supplied the plant 
with two clectric steel furnaces; Ajax 
Electrothermic Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
added a high-frequency induction fur- 
nace. I]. A. Brassert & Co., New York, 
engincered the plant. Chambersburg 
Enginecring Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
built the forge shop. 

@ Dream—Production at Acesita means 
the realization of the dream of an $5 
year-old) American cngineer, Percival 
| arquhar, who has spent the last +0-odd 
years singing the praises of Itabira iron 
orc Iarquhar is a director of Acesita. 




















Britain’s Fiscal Expert 


Heading Britain’s delegation of financial ex- 
perts at the Washington monetary talks is 
Sir Henry Wilson Smith, one of the four 


second (or under) secretaries of the British 
Tregsury. ‘Though only 45, Sir Henry al- 
ready has a distinguished career behind him 
He has 
served 20 vears in the Treasury, with time 
out in 1947 to handle Britain's biggest 
peacetime defense budget as permanent 
secretary to the Minister of Defense. 


in the exacting British civil service. 
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THE TREND 








Collective Bargaining Still in Peril 


It looks at this early stage as if the steel fact-finding 
board has done the impossible. 

It seems to have placated everybody—if not actually 
satisfied them—on the touchy matter of wages and 
fringe payments. Thus the board may have averted a 
strike in steel—and who knows how many other indus 
tries—at a time when strikes would upset the economy 
badly. (Remember, strikes are deflationary now; a steel 
shutdown could throw the whole business trend into 
Teverse. ) 

All in all, the Presidential board may have pulled us 
through when pulling-through is of enormous immediate 
importance. 

For their rare performance, Samuel Rosenman, David 
Cole, and Carroll Daugherty deserve all the praise they 
are getting. We join in that chorus heartily. 

We do not intend to comment at this time on the 
details of what the fact-finders reported and recom- 
mended. To do so would be to renege on our own posi- 
tion. We have argued all along that unions and indi 
vidual companies ought to bargain among themselves 
without a third party—notably the government—interfer- 
ing. We, therefore, don’t intend to interject ourselves 
into the issues to the prejudice of the process we advo 
cate so firmly. 

But we do want to say this as emphatically as we can: 
No matter what the fact-finders may have settled in this 
specific steel case, the big. broad issue of free collective 
bargaining remains on the fire. It isn’t settled. There 
is always the possibility that in future wage disputes one 
of the parties will again tum to Washington. 

I'he country was lucky this time. Three men of real 
stature handled the steel situation without weaseling, 
without straddling, without favor. 

In a sense, that is deplorable—if it helps to set a prece 
dent for government intervention. 

I'he board itself pointed to the real, underlying danger 
which leads to government intervention. That is indus- 


try-wide bargaining—the clash of great aggregations of 
power which tempts the government to step in. Heae is 
what the fact-finders said—a statement to be read and 
remembered by industry and unions both: 

In collective bargaining in the basic steel industry, 
the practice has developed by which almost the en- 
tire industry generally follows the pattern set by 
United States Steel Corporation and perhaps a few 
of the other large companies in their contracts with 
the union. 

As a result, there is frequently little or no serious 
bargaining or discussion between most of the indi- 
vidual employers and the union. 

This practice is clearly a variation from the ac- 
cepted concept of collective bargaining as defined 
in the statutes and interpretations; it tends to pro- 
mote a feeling of dissatisfaction and disharmony be- 
tween the parties which makes cooperation difficult. 

Now that the organizational phase of union ac- 
tivities has been passed, the field ought to be reexam- 
ined to see whether the public interest requires anv 
modification in the definition and theories of col- 
lective bargaining in accordance with the new situ- 
ation faced, not only in the steel industry but in 
other industries where varying kinds of industry- 
wide rather than individual collective bargaining 
have grown up. 

We repeat our position as stated in BUSINESS WEEK 
on Sept. 3: 

“It is not only proper but necessary that government 
define the rules under which collective bargaining will 
operate. For this we have the Taft-Hartley act. And it 
is necessary that government provide safeguards against 
one or another of the parties becoming so powerful, 
through monopoly devices, as to distort collective bargain- 
ing into collective dictation. But these are the limits of 
government intervention which a free society can tolerate 
without losing its freedom.” 


“Don’t Spend More Than You've Got” 


Not long ago a reader sent us a copy of a letter he had 
written to his senators and congressman. He said he 
thought perhaps others might wish to make a similar 
plea. Read his letter over our shoulder: 

“The writer is local chairman of the U.S. Savings Bond 
Committee. His location is Hopewell, a small (but 
wonderful) city with its grass roots in Virginia. He is 
one of thousands of hard-working commiutteemen, 
throughout the nation, who volunteer in the job of 
selling U.S. Bonds to our neighbors. 

“But Mr. Congressman, how do you expect us to do 
our job when you shirk yours? You and your predeces- 
sors have spent our hard-earned dollars, which we slowly 
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saved and accumulated for U.S. War Bonds; and you 
pay us back in dollars worth fifty cents in purchase- 
power at our stores. 

“When will you reverse the trend? The 8lst Con- 
gress, by its spending so far, is indicating that our 50- 
cent dollars will soon be 25-cent dollars; and maybesthe 
82nd Congress will shave it down to a 10-cent dollar— 
the price goods command at a bankruptcy auction. 

“We in Hopewell, and we in the Nation, will mect 
our quotas. But give us a break—don’t spend more than 
you've got. Better still, practice your government's preach- 
ing to us—save a little, and buy back some U. S, Savings 
Bonds.” 
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Now the World’s Greatest Lubrication 
Knowledge, Engineering Service and Famous 
Quality Products Combine to... 


This supercalender rolls out high-quality 
paper that is sold for a profit. So, the mill really 
rolls out dollars. The more it produces, the bigger 
the bankroll. 


That’s why leading paper mill operators 





make certain of more continuous production by 
applying the right lubricating oil. They're using 
a special Gargoyle circulating oil that has been 
still further improved. 

The same principle applies to your money- 


makers, the machines in your plant. The more 
your machines produce, the more you make. 





Famous Gargoyle Oils, backed by our 83 years’ 


experience, will help keep them on the job—help 


you build your bankroll. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIiL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 








How do the railroads do the impossible? 


] IN MOVING 500) billion ton-miles of freight 
a year to keep you clothed, warmed and 
fed, doing the impossible has become a rail- 
road habit. They do it with miracles—like 
centralized traffic control that master-minds 


train Inovements Over miles and miles of track, 


2 RAILROADING IDEA THAT'S GROWING is the 
use of special, through trains for small- 
lot merchandise. It’s cutting delivery time 
— promises to be much faster when the 
friction bearings now used on these trains 


are replaced by Fimken roller bearings. 
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THE NEWEST IDEA that will help work 
wonders for the ratlroads—as well as 
shippers and the public—is “Roller 
Freight”! Its the next great step in rail- 


read 


ng. “Roller Freight”— freight cars 
equipped like streamliners and locomo- 
tives with Timken tapered roller bearings 
—will bring you the things you eat and 


wear and use fasterand in better condition, 


With Timken bearings on the axles in 
place of old-style friction bearings, freight 
trains can travel at passenger train speeds 
and smoothness. “Hot boxes” and other 
delavs due to bearings are eliminated 
And since Timken bearings reduce start- 
me resistance SSQ%. *Rollet reht” 


cars start easily, without polts and jars 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER 7 — THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 2 BEARING TAKES RADIAL j AND THRUST 
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Answer: with new ideas like “Roller Freight”! 
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to damage lading. Freight car wear is 
reduced, maintenance costs cut, and car 
availability increased 

Already “Roller Freight” is under way 
on many railroads — some with only a 
few Timken-equipped cars—others with 
as many as 1000. 

Due to their tapered design, Timken 
bearings take both radial and thrust 
loads. Whether you’re building freight 
cars or combines, machine tools or 
automobiles, make sure the trade-mark 
Timken” 1s on the bearings vou use. 
Phe Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIM- 
ROSCO”™. Tapered Roller Bearings. Alloy 


Steels and Pubing. Removable Rock Bits. 


KEEPING TABS On 2 million freight cars, 
Ypres may travel over dozens of lines 
before returning home, is another railroad 
miracle. And new ideas — like tabulating 
machines and automatic card sorters—help 


railroad men do this job better than ever. 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


can speed the nation’s freight 
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